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Despite the existence of several 
legendary biographies of Sankara 
from medieval times, no critical 
historical biography of the Master has 
been available so far. The present 
work attempts to fill the lacuna. It is 
based on a critical study of all the 
available sources in the original and 
attempts a historical reconstruction ol 

Sankara’s life and work. 

The ideas of Sankara have been 
generally interpreted in the light of 
later Advaitic and Monastic traditions. 
The present work, following the lead 
of recent critical scholarship, seeks to 
discover the original ideas of Sankara 
on the basis of his genuine works and 
discusses them in the light of his 
relationship to his predecessors, the 
social and cultural ethos of his times 
and his own mission, presuppositions 


and methodology. 

The present work, thus, seeks to 
understand the ideas and 
achievements of Sankara in the 
context of perennial spiritual seeking 
and philosophical enquiry. It seeks to 
bring out the role of Sankara m 1 
evolution of Indian cul J ur ^ a " d 
philosophy and to hig 

logical and spiritual, traditional and 

original components o is 

philosophical, religious and soc.al 
ideas. 
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Preface 


The celebration of theTwelfth Centenary of£ankara'sbirth recently 
has sparked off a renewed interest in the study of the most 
important philosopher Ind ia has produced. Not that the interest in 
Sankara had ever flagged, as witnessed by the unbroken continuity 
of Advaitic writings for more than a millennium; but the Sankara 
Jayanti Mahotsava not only sought to pay homage to the best of 
Vedantic teachers but also to rediscove’r him as a great historical 
figure of contemporary relevance. Indeed a centenary celebration 
cannot simply be yet another annual remembrance, a punyasmrti ; 
it cannot help being the celebration of a historical event of lasting 
significance, of which the echoes may still be heard after centuries. 
The celebration was bound to raise historical questions about the 
date and age of Sankara. Despite the existence of several legend¬ 
ary biographies of Sankara from medieval times and their disre¬ 
gard by historians, there has also been some interest in what could 
be described as the historical biography of the Master. A connected 
question which has assumed importance in recent years relates to 
the authenticity of the large number of writings which have been 
ascribed to him. The original character and development of 
Sankara's ideas present closely related issues. 

When did Sankara live? What d o we know of his history? Which 
works did he actually compose? Unless these questions are prop¬ 
erly answered we cannot decide the relationship of Sankara to his 
'contemporaries' and would not be able to place his life, work and 
thought in a meaningful historical and cultural perspective. Nor 
would webe able to decid e whether he was simply a dry philosophi¬ 
cal commentator or also a saint-poet of no mean order who 
composed enchanting, popular as well as profound, hymns. Was he 
also a religious reformer and organiser? How many monastic 
centres and schools did he found, if any? What was his attitude to 
Yoga, Tantra or the new bhakti schools? Was he simply the last of 
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the old Vedantins seeking to keep close to the ancient form of the 
Vedic tradition, or was he one of the leaders of the new Smarta- 
Pauranika transformation who could be described as 
Sanmatasthapanacarya, the real founder of medieval Hinduism? 

The answer to such questions necessarily requires a reconsid¬ 
eration of his doctrines with reference to their textual sources, 
logical compulsions and development within hisown writings. How 
was oankara able to reconcile his deep reverence of the Vedic 
tradition with the need for representing the essential truth of 
Vedanta so that it could meet the philosophical and religious 
challenges of his times? Do his commentaries help to unveil the 
hidden secret of the Vedantic texts encrusted in 'lesser truth' or do 
they foist a new philosophy on them? Was he an orthodox theolo¬ 
gian or an original philosopher, a genuine Vedantin or a 
pracchanna-bauddha ? 

Thusalthoughthehistorical and cultural significance of Sankara 

is unquestioned, his historical biography is still a desideratum. 
Similarly although monastic schools have sought to standardize, 

clarify andrefinehis philosophical and spiritual doctrinesovermore 

than a millennium, the latter have never failed to inspire new 
enquiry and reflection. Norcan itbe said that they have been finally 
defined and systematized. In fact, recently new doubts have bee?, 
raised about what Sankara actually taught and the inner tensions 
an t vana ions wi in is ideas and interpretations have been 

h is in the background of these and similar questions that the 
presen su | y as een aonce ived. It attempts to assess critically 
the present state of evidence on Sahkaracarya in the context of 

^S“lifeandth^™ISS? 0 | B ^ I, r T T re<OT ‘ 

determine the age and biography of £ f "™al principles, i.e to 

ideas and writings within this frame!^mkaraan,d also his original 
thefirst-handstudyofthecorpusofd , primar ' ybaSed0n 
attributed tohim,intheori g i na °a ankaraswn,in S SOrWlingS 

study of all of his available Wi? °!\ 3 CritiCal and com P arative 
his near contemporaries lik 1 ”° nal bl ographies. The works of 
Kumarila and Mandana, as well , 1 1 ™ ak J irti and Santaraksita, 
and Padmapada have also been ft If ° f hlS disci P les hke Sur esvara 
who like Gaudapada, Bhartrharhn ^ asals0 thoseof oth ers 
likeBhaskara, VacaspatiMisra ^“haruci preceded him orwho 

but were not too far removed tk Sarva i batmaMumcamela ter 

• ine general literary works and 
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epigraphic records of the Age have been used where relevant. 
Traditional and modem interpretations of savants, philosophers, 
scholars and historians havebeen duly considered. Indeed, Sankara 
studies seem to be on the threshold of a new revolution of which 
the watchword may be said to be "Back to Sankara". However, 
despite the claim of enthusiasts, no actual revolutionary break¬ 
through has so far occurred. My search for the original text, 
historical context and the real meaning of Sankara, does not, 
therefore, discard the monastic tradition of Advaitic learning and 
creativity as irrelevant but it does seek to discover the original 
Sankara rather than rest content with the Sankara as interpreted by 
the medieval religious ethos and intellectual context. Correctly 
understood, the inspiration of Sankara is perennial and refreshing 
and should provide a particularbasis for a universal, philosophical 
religion today. 

Among the many topics discussed in the present work may be 
mentioned the question of the authenticity of Sankara'sbiographi- 
cal sources or of the works traditionally ascribed to him, the mode 
of synthesis in his thought reconciling interpretation and indepen¬ 
dent reflection, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, conservatism and the 
revolutionary innovation of his attitude to the social and spiritual 
dimensions of ethics, and the question of his active organizational 
work. 

While I hold the Sankarite monasteries in high esteem, my 
examination of their historical traditions has not always led me to 
accept them. Indeed, since the traditions are at times mutually 
discrepant, one could not possibly agree with all of them. One can 
only hope that perhaps more evidence would be brought to light 
one day and the present state of doubt and disbelief would be 
modified to the satisfaction of all. Meanwhile, one must plead for 
the toleration of inevitable differences. Similarly although impor¬ 
tant questions have been raised and suggestions put forward in 
recent years by several historians and scholars, especially German 
and Japanese, their results still need critical assessment and con¬ 
structive application. 

That I became engaged at all in writing this book is largely due 
to my friend Prof. K.S. Murty who invited me to speak on Sankara 
in the Brighton Philosophical Conference in 1988 and later sug¬ 
gested that I should write a historical biography of Sankara. He also 
suggested that the history of Sankarite monasteries needs to be 
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critically examined. I am deeply beholden to him for his sugges¬ 
tions and for his interest in the writing of this book. 

Many others have helped me with books, reprints and tran¬ 
scripts of unavailable books and manuscripts. Among these I must 
specially mention Mr. Bad er of the National University, Australia, 
Dr. Antarkar of Bombay, Prof. Balasubramanian and Prof. 

Veezhinathan,SriKuppuswamiSastriofKanchi,Prof.G.C.Tripathi 

of the Allahabad Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Prof. V.N. Misra and Dr. 
B.N. Misra of the Sanskrit University, Varanasi, Sri R.C. Tripathi, 
IAS of the Department of Culture, Government of India and Sri 

Munishjoshiof Archaeological Survey of India. I am also thankful 

to Prof. Irfan Habib, Chairman, ICHR for taking interest in the 
project initially. Lastly, my thanks are due to my Publishers for 
their kind interest and unfailing courtesy. 


Allahabad 

25.6.1992 


G.C. Pande 
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Taittirlyopanisadbhasyam (Isad i / SG) 
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workniav^be % h ! storical reconstruction of Sankara's life and 
work may be di V1 ded into five principal classes. 

^temporary or Near Con temporary Litera ture 

This includes the works ascribed to Sankara, his disciples and 

er u C , 0i ;T P ? raries - Nearly four hundred works are found 
ascri e o ankara. 1 Several important works of his immediate 
iscip esa so survive. Kumarila and Mandana Misra are generally 
accep e as is near contemporaries and several of their works are 
own. everal other thinkers who are presupposed by Sankara or 
W ?j e , ert ° lr ^' COu ldnotbe far removed fromhim. Amongthese 
could be mentioned Dharmaklrti, Bhartrhari, Gaudapada, and 
as ara. From the critical examination of these works it is 
poss 1 e to reconstruct the structure and development of Sankara's 
thoughts and their historical position. 


Traditional Biographical Literature 
In this category may be mentioned: 

A. Supposedly lost biographies: 

i!? Psdmapada: Vijaya-dindima 
Citsukha: Brhat-Sahkara-Vijaya 
Anandagiri: Pracina -Sankara - Vijaya 
All of these have been lost except for references and quotations 
m later works. Whether these works ever existed has also been 

doubted, from a sectarian' as well as a strictly objective point of 
view. 

B. Biographical accounts or references in 'Puranic' or semi- 
Puranic literature: 

(i) Ma.rkandeya-sariihita (unpublished) 

(ii) £iva-rahasya (unpublished except forCanareseedn.) 

(iii) Lihga Purana (Bombay edn.) 

(iv) Kurma Purana (Kashi Raj Trust edn.) 
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(v) Bha visyottara Purana (Bombay, 1897) 

(vi) Skanda Purana (M.S. Mor, Calcutta edn.) 

(vii) Saura Purana (ASS, 1889) 

(viii) Padma Purana (M.S. Mor, Calcutta edn.) 

C. Extant biographies: 

(i) Madhava: Sahksepa-Samkara-Jaya with its two 
commentaries—Dhanapati Suri's Dindima and 
Acyutaraya Modaka's Advaitarajya-LaksmI 
(Anandasrama, Poona, 1915) 

(ii) Vyasacala, Sahkara-vijaya (GOML, Madras, 1954 


edn.) 


(iii) Brahmanandlya Brhac-Chahkara-Vijaya (unpub¬ 


lished) 


(iv) Anantanandagiri, Sankara- w 7 ara(ed.Veezhinathan, 
University of Madras, 1971 ) 

(v) Punya-Sloka-Mahjarl (ed. Rama Sastri, 1961) 

(vi) Jagad-guru-ratna-mala-stava (Madras, 1962) 
Padsista, Makaranda, and Susama (As above) 

(viii) Govindanatha, Sahkaracarya-Carita or Keraliya 
Sahkara-Vijaya (Poona, 1931) 

(lx) ^vila s a, s ahkara-Vijaya-Vilasa( Bharatiya Vidya, 
1973) 

(x) Rajacudamani Dlksita, Sahkarabhyudaya 
(Srirangam, 1987) 


( X i) Tirumala Dlksita, Sahkarabhyudaya (JUB, 1965) 
(XU) ^T 6SVara Kavi Ka PthIrava, Acarya-Vijaya {JUB, 




Monastic Traditions and Records 


'cords 
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including grants, etc., made to them. It has been claimed that the 
earliest of these grants goes back to the 12th century or the 13th 
century but most of them belong to the late med ieval period from 
the 14th century onwards. Of the old manuscripts available with 
these monasteries no exhaustive lists have been compiled or 
published. The so-called Mahanusasana ascribed to Sankara is 
really a part of this monastic tradition. So also are the Guru- 
Parampara-stotras, Mathamnayopanisad, Mathamnaya or 
Amnayasetu which is referred to by Atmabodha early in the 18th 
century. Several attempts have been made to reconstruct these 
from the different monastic traditions. Some manuscripts of the 
texts are said to exist in the Oriental Institute, Mysore, and BORI, 
Pune, as also with the monasteries. Selected inscriptions and 
documents too have been published. There are also a number of 
sculptures at KahcT and elsewhere which have been sought to be 
identified with Sankara and some incidents of his legend. These 
sources would be discussed later. 

Miscellaneous Literary Sources 

(i) Ramabhadra Dlksita, Patahjali-Caritam (Kavya-Mala, 
1895) 

(ii) Darsana-Prakasa* ( quoted) 

(iii) Manim ahjarf 

(iv) KeralotpattP 

(v) Srividyarna va (Reprinted, Varanasi, 1986) 

(vi) Belgaum Manuscript discovered by K.B. Pathak 

(vii) Anandanubhava, Nyaya -ra tna -dip a va/f(quo ted) 

(viii) Svayamprakasa, Tattvadipana (quoted) 

(ix) Jinavijaya* (quoted) 

(x) Taranatha, History of Buddhism in India (tr.) 

Extant contemporary or near-contemporary sources directly 
relevant for the history of Sankara consist principally of the works 
which maybe ascribed to Sankara himself and of those which may 
be attributed to hiscontemporaries or near-contemporaries. Which 
of the works traditionally ascribed to Sankara are really his, needs 
tobe critically ascertained in this context. Similarly, to ascertain the 
contemporaries of Sankara, we need to ascertain the date of 
Sankara critically. The date of Sankara as well as the authenticity 
of the works ascribed to him will be considered below. 


* Not examined personally. 
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However, although these works may tell us a lot about the ideas 
and Age of Sankara as also about his position in the process of 
Indian cultural and philosophical development, they do not tell us 
much about his biography in the ordinary sense. In what may be 
termed philosophical despair. Prof. Belvalkar was thus led to 
declare that it is the works of Sankara which constitute his best 
biography . 3 Insofar as the thoughts of a thinker constitute the 
essence of his life, this is undoubtedly true. Nevertheless the 
biography of a thinker requires information about him as a histori¬ 
cal individual engaged in ordinary or original social activity. 
Definitely authentic and extant sources for Sankara's biography in 
this sense are despairingly meagre. On the other hand, there is a fair 
extent of medieval literature containing the legendary biography 
of Sankara. To what extent this legend of Sankara is based on his 
history, remains a question for critical examination. 

Many incidental attempts have been made by earlier scholars to 
examine the biographical sources of Sankara in the course of their 


general works. Thus T.S. Narayana Sastri , 4 C.N. Krishnaswami 
Iyer , 5 N.K. Venkatesan , 6 K.T. Telang , 7 S.S. Surya Narayana Sastri , 8 
bJ. Venkata Ramana , 9 Bhasyacarya, 10 N.Ramesan, n Rajend ra Nath 
Ghosh , 12 Baldev Upadhyaya , 13 Tapasyananda , 14 T.M.P. 
Mahadevan , 13 K.G. Nateshan Sastri , 16 have given some thought to 
this question incidentally while sketching a general account of the 
life and works of Sankara. However, the critique of the sources in 
these works tends to be summary and tentative and generally 
revolves round the same few facts. Most of these works were 
originally published between 1910 and 1930 although a few have 
been published or republished in the post-Independence period. 
Work of a different kind has been attempted by Dr. W.R. Antarkar 
for his Ph.D. from the University of Poona in 1961. His d issertation 
was entitled "Sankara Vijayas: A Comparative and Critical Stud y." 

Insofar as sue enquiries reveal the origin and development of 
the legend of San ara they would facilitate the task of discovering 
the history of Sankara to the extent possible. 

The extant legendary biographies of Sankara date from the 14th 
to the 18 t cen uries, i.e., t ey are posterior to the Acarya by at least 
half a millennium to a millennium. Although they have certain 
broad simi a ' 7 ave n umerous contradictions in detail, 

and they ar , c ar *d exaggerations. Taken by them¬ 
selves ese 5 1 7, e re garded as the diverse versions of 

the medieval legend of Sankara, which obscures and distorts his 
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original history through the lavish exercise of a mythical imagina¬ 
tion used for the purpose of authenticating and popularizing the 
influence of many medieval monastic institutions claiming to 
derive their several trad itions from Sankaracarya. This apparently 
required, among other things, the projecting of a god-like image of 
Sankara who performs miracles freely and is regarded as a divine 
incarnation with a mission. Apart from the haze of exaggerations 
and miracles, it was also apparently felt necessary by some to 
invest Sankara with a hoary antiquity which would defy ordinary 
historical disproof. This, however, overreached itself because the 
unquestioned works of Sankara himself constitute the standing 
disproof of such claims of remote antiquity. Perhaps this happened 
because the Vedantic scholars of the late medieval age were 
ignorant of the historical implications of Sankara s Buddhistic 
allusions, the relevant Budd histic works having d isappeared from 
India by that time. 

It needs to be kept in mind that the concept of a historical 
biography in the modern sense did not and could not exist 
significantly in ancient India. The modem tendency is to treat the 
historical individual as a product of his times and is strongly 
influenced by a philosophy of determinism, generally social and 
historical, sometimes even psychological. The traditional philoso¬ 
phy of history regard ed the appearance of the great man in history 
as determined by providence. Thus the Gita expressly formulates 
the concept of Incarnation in times of declining virtue. This model 
has continued in traditional thinking from the Mahabharata to the 
present day. 17 There was, in ancient times however, a genre of 
writing which sought to commemorate the life and deeds of some 
great man, saint or ruler, in an idealistic and poetic manner. Such 
caritakavyas or akhyayikas or prabandhas may be illustrated by 
Buddhacarita,Harsacarita, Prabandha Cin tamani, etc. There were 
also epics celebrating the victories of gods or rulers and called 
vijaya-kavyas such as Haravijaya or Gaudavaho, or Prthvlraja- 
vijaya. The legendary biographies of Sankara are modelled gener¬ 
ally on the style of such ornate epic poetry and in their form 
combine the features of age-old hagiography and royal panegyrics. 
The life of Buddha provides a ready model and also the earliest 
exampleof this tendency. Beginning with the simple and fragmen¬ 
tary canonical accounts of certain parts of Buddha's life, we reach 
in about five to six hundred years the exaggerated epic accounts of 
the Mahavastu, Lalitavistara and the Buddhacarita with their 
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different sectarian affiliations and divergences. The human Bud¬ 
dha of the Canon is lost here in a veritable god in human form 

whose life isnowapartofdevotionalcelebration.Similarappears 

to have been the case with Sankara. The model of the panegyrics or 
royal digvijaya also took a hand in the shaping of this legend .* The 
medieval Abbots and Masters imitated the pomp of roval titles in 
the spiritual domain and compared their public debates or 
Sastrartha with royal digvijaya. So Sankara was represented as 
conquering the whole world of spiritual and philosophical learn- 
ing through debating. Hence most of these biographies are entitled 
vijayas or digvijayas. 

Monasticism, scholasticism and devotionalism may be said to 
be the most prominent cha racteristics of the ethos reflected in these 
biographies of Sankara but it is to be remembered that these 
tendencies had been growing over a long period of time. In fact, it 
is plausible to hold that they became much more pronounced later 
Exaggeration in the service of these tendencies may, thus, be said 

tobetheprmcipal form of distortion to which the legend of Sankara 

subjects his history. This legend was not a simple fabrication but 
the transformation of earlier historical traditions and legends 
which had been recorded in simpler, less poetic and more natural 
versions. After the new versions of the legends had found their 
finished expression in elegant poetry, the older texts tended to be 
neglected, not the least perhaps because they did not fully agree 
with the new stand ard ized versions. Trad itiona 1 Ved a ntic schola r- 
ship had little interest in the mere history of Sankara, though the 
monasteries were interested in preserving the deeds and records 
of the properties and rights gifted to them from time to time. The 
surviving records in this respect, however, do not go beyond the 
12th century m any case. 

The 12th century, ind eed, forms a kind of watershed. The older, 
fragmentaiyan now arge ylostbiographical accounts of Sankara 
belong to the period anterior to the 12th century. The next century 
is barren in this respect while from the 14th or the 15th century the 
new form of the legend is found to have already clearly emerged 


account of the life of Jesus. It does not mlkT " tlie NeW TeStament 

discussions about Sankara and myth see B-,h ™ mythical ' 1 ; or “™ recent 
Sankara's Vedanta. (1990), pp. 15-24 S summar y in h,s Meditation in 
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According to an essentially oral tradition the earliest work 
which dealt with the life of Sankara was the Vijaya-dindima of 
Padmapada who was one of the four famous direct disciples of the 
Master. 18 Padmapada is said to have composed a workin two parts 
on the Acarya's commentary on the Brahmasutras. The first part 
was a subcommentary and the second part was entitled Vijaya- 
dindima and it has been surmised within an oral tiadition to have 
been anecdotal or narrative in character. Unfortunately the whole 
work is said to have been consumed by fire and only a portion of 
the first part was recovered through the marvellous memory of the 
Master himself who could recall what he had heard when the work 
was partly read out to him earlier. This surviving portion is known 
as Pahcapadika and philosophical enquirers have always ex¬ 
pressed the highest admiration for it. On the other hand, the very 
existence of the Vijaya-dindima is far from being established. 

The other two ancient works are said to have been the Brhat- 
Sahkara-Vijaya of Citsukha and the Pradna-Sahkara-Vijaya of 
Anandagiri or Anandajnana. Citsukha is said to havebeen a direct 
disciple and a former fellow student of Sankara by the name o 
VisnuSarman. 19 His work consisted of three parts: Purvacarya- 
sa tpa tha, Sahkaracarya -sa tpa tha and Suresvaracarya-sa tpa tha and 
had 224 prakaranas. The first part dealt with the preceptors prior 
to Sankara, the second with him and the third with his immediate 
successor. It appears to have been written in a simple and natural 
style and had regard for chronology. This work has been referred^ 
to by Atmabodha in his famous commentary entitled Susama 
which is said to have been composed in a.d. 1720 and it appears to 
have been used by Cidvilasa and Sadananda Yati. t as een 
referred to in Acyuta's Advaitarajya-Laksmi as a source of the 
Madhaviya while commenting on it (17.16.103). etat a a-ja am 
Brhacchahkara- vijaya evam Srimad Anandajnana khyanandagin- 

viracite drastavyam iti dik! Here Anandajnana rather than 
Citsukha is made the author, which makes one doubt if Acyuta had 
himself seen the work. That it survived till the present century has 
been averred by T.S. Narayana Sastri who claimed to have had in 
his possession a mutilated manuscript of the text. He has given a 
summary of its contents up to the meeting of Sankara with 
Kumarila, giving copious excerpts and quotations purporting tobe 
from the original text. Unfortunately he d ied before completing the 
biographical account. Nor has his manuscript been known to be 
personally available to anyone else. However a very hostile critic 
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from Srrigeri also admits the existence of a manuscript of the 
Sahkaracarya-satpatha in the Dvarika monastery. 20 Under the 
circumstances although scepticism about the genuineness of 
Narayana Sastri's account of Citsukha's work cannot be ruled out, 
still the fact that Citsukha has been quoted by earlier writers such 
as Atmabodha has made researchers like Dr. Antarkar place full 
faith in him. It may be pointed out that the language of some of the 
verses attributed to Citsukha is simple to the point of appearing to 

lack classical sophistication. The fact that Citsukha attributes many 

works to Sankara apart from the acknowledged commentaries, is 
also a circumstance which is highly significant and needs to be 
critically assessed. Above all, the reference to the date of Sankara 
in hoary antiquity certainly shows that all the excerpts ascribed to 
Citsukha could not have been authentic and that these interpola¬ 
tions or fabrications are earlier than Atmabod ha. This is also shown 


by some other quotations in Susama. Thus in an obvious quotation 
from the Vyasacaliya (XII.82), it gives a version which does not 
agree either with the present Vyasacaliya or with the present 
Madhavlya. The version of Susama contains a highly dubious 
reference to a matha of Kaficl. The version of Brhac-Chahkara- 
Vijaya before Atmabodha, thus, must have been already 'restruc¬ 
tured or reconstructed , or at least 'doctored' in parts with 
interpolations. Uncritical reliance cannot the re fore be placed on its 
uncorroborated excerpts. 

PracIna-£ahkara-Vijaya is reputed to have been the source 
drawn upon by Madhava s Saiikara - digvijaya —' Praclna- 
Sahkarajaye sarah sahgrhyate sphutam.' The commentator 
Acyutaraya remarks that^ Ye hi sutra-bhasyaditlkakarah 
's uddh an an da bhaga va tp ujyapada-sisya. bhaga vadanand- 
ajhanakhya > Anandagiri tvena prasiddhah tadracitah prakrta- 
granthatpraclnah cirantanah Sankara-vijayah" . Dhanapatisuri’too 
says ‘iti Pradna-Vijayokteh’. Both the commentaries of the 
Madha vlya, viz.. Advaitarajya Laksmland Dindima quote numer¬ 
ous verses (in all 811 stanzas) apparently from the ancient work 
which is now no longer available. The author of the work was 
Anandajnana or Anandagiri, a disciple of Suddhananda. 
Anandagiri is known as the author of Tatparyanirnaya. He has 
been placed as ear y as h e 11th century and as late as the 14th 

century. The possibility of two persons with the samenamecannot, 

however, t , ei e ls some confusion about the name of 

his work which has also been called Brhac-Chahkara- Vijaya. IS. 
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Narayan Sastri claimed to have a manuscript of the work with 
him. 21 Hedescribes itasconsistingof eleven sargasand asexplicitly 
a summary of Brhac-Chahkara-Vijayar~ Dr. Antarkar has given 
information that the late Sri Balashastri Haridasa of Nagpur 
claimed to have seen a palm leaf manuscript of the text with the 
pontiff of Kanci. However, Dr. Antarkarhimselfhasnot succeeded 
in gaining access to the manuscript, 23 nor has the present writer 
been able to gain any information about it from Kanci. 

Thus, of the three contemporary or ancient biographies of 
Sankara one was destroyed in the author's very lifetime while the 
other two were definitely available till the 18th century an 
perhaps survived till recent times. Of these the work of Citsukha 
was seminal, that of Anandajnana being derived from it. But it 
remains a fact that none of the three is extant or known to be extan 
today. All that survives from them are certainly not insignificant 
fragments quoted by later writers. Their real importance lies in t e 
fact that the probability of their existence provides some justifica¬ 
tion for the presumption of a lost ancient basis for the me 
legend of Sankara. On the other hand, some followers of e 
Singer! tradition are sceptical about the existence of these u or 'S 
and are inclined to believ^ that 'excerpts' from them aierno er 
concoctions of the Kanci tradition. In view of the evi encc o 
Atmabodha and the commentators of the Madhaviya w io ‘l 110 
from these works such scepticism is unwarranted. Before cons 
ering later works we might consider at this stage a num ex _. 
Puranic and Agamic texts which give a highly mythology 
account of Sankara. Their importance lies in the fact t ia 
supply a motif which is recurrent in later literature, viz., tie 1 ^ 
that Sankara was an incarnation of Siva and that he was , g 
rescue the Vedic faith and social ethos from the hosti e a 
launched on them by diverse varieties of heteiodoxy. 
Kurmapurana (Chap. 1,28, vv. 32-35), Lihgapurana (Chap / ' 

22), Saurapurana,BhavisyottaraPurana (Chap.36), Skan ap l 
(II, 5,24), and Padmapurana (quoted by Vijnanabhiksu) are sa ^ 
contain references to Sankara especially in the context °_ son 
the yugas or the tlrthas. A manuscript of the Skandapurana i ^ 
Gupta script has been dated in the 7th century. Usually howe ^ ^ 
the Purana is identified with various samhitas of uncertain ag ^ 
Unfortunately the Purana has never been critically edited an 
printed text is known to contain a considerable and uncer < 
amount of interpolation. Its uncorroborated descriptions can 


24 
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consequently be considered authentic for the early post-Gupta 
period. The Saurapurana too is not critically edited. It is an 
upapurana quoted by Hemadri in the 13th century but could not 
be in its present form much earlier since it seems to attack the 
system of Madhva .- 3 The Lihgapurana as a mahapurana is doubt¬ 
less earlier than Alberuni but it is difficult to be more precise. 
Fortunately, the Kurmapurana has been critically edited by the 
Kashi Raj Trust. The Bhavisyottara Purana is a continuation of the 
^ci^l BhavisyatPurana which is not available in its ancient form 
The Bhavisyottara 'is more a handbook of religious rites'* Fortu¬ 
nately the Kurma/mmna has been critically edited by the Kashi Raj 
Trust in 1972 and is dated c. a.d. 800 in its present form. 

These texts do suggest that by the 11th century Sankara had been 
recognized m Puraruc literature as the exponent of Ad vaita and as 
an incarnation of Siva. More important are the texts called 
Markandeya-Samhita (22nd khanda, 7th parispanda) and Siva- 
^e latter is a voluminous text said to have been published 
m the Canarese script in 30 volumes in 1950.- Its manuscripts are 
found at various places but their textual variations have not been 
critically studied. It is devoted to the detailed exposition of Saiva 
principles, myths and rituals. It gives in chap. XVI of the 9th arhsa 

a brief account of Sankara's inramar • • j ,. 

, T . , , a inca mation, mission and achieve¬ 
ments. It wasregarded asanauthoHm • . ,, . ' 

^ u ., . . urnori tyinthe7Vu7?aya5mc//?uinthe 

17th Century. Whether this account- c -i • & , 

consisted of 44 or 60 verses h as been d Tf 
claimants . 28 Markandeyasamhifst d ' s P uted b y r,va "'“nashc 
,. , , . , fiAnT, ^ /7Jfais not known to have been pub- 

hshed.ltconsistso( 100khandas e-iHnu; j , F , 

parispandas. An account of £ 5 ? lkh *ndaconsist dngof several 

pa^^ofthe72nd^anlL a ] ra ° CCUrS in the ™ and 8th 

these texts the Sankara legend"^ 3 SOln P arto ^3rd khandaPln 
Puranas. These various Puranic n ^ eve ^°P ed ^ lan * n 

placed between a.d. 900 and e ” d A S amic texts which might be 

thoughtof Sahkaracametobeado \ 1800 show how the life ar >d 
and tantric tradition in the post cF 6 - Vv ^^' n ^ ie ^ mar ^ a "^ aura 0> c 

the nucleus of the legend of Sank * 31 peri ° d and Cc ‘ me t0 form 

Of the medieval biographies of ? 9 35 3 divine incarnation - 

Sahkara-digvijaya of Madhava If a ^ Para t ^ ie most popular is the 
Jaya, which finds mention in 5 1Sa * s °called Sanksepa-Sankara- 
have referred to the sa me or a sim-f””*' V y asacall y a to ° seem s to 
The name of the author i s a ] s ' 3 rtextor itsoriginal(seebelow). 
Madhava. If it were really m ° ment i°ned as Vidyaranya or 

e ^ork of the great Madhava- 
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Vidyaranya who is known to have played a prominent part in 
blessing the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire, it would be the 
earliest of the medieval biographies and of high authenticity 
because Vidyaranya was not only an acknowledged master of 
Vedanta but also one of the principal organizers of the Srngerl 
tradition. Several modern scholars, however, have rejected the 
identity of the Madhava who wrote the present work with 
Vidyaranya. Thus Bhasyacarya, S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri, T.S. 
Narayana Sastri, Baldeva Upadhyaya, and Dr. Antarkar have all 
held this Madhava to be a much later minor poet .' 0 Professor 
Suryanarayana Sastri pointed out that the Madha\ Iva is guilty of 
gross anachronism by bringing together celebrated figures of 
different ages and making them the contemporaries of Sankara . 31 
T.S. Narayana Sastri expressed the opinion that the Madhavlya is 
a modern fabrication by some supporters of the Srngerl Matha 
against the claims of the Kahcl or Kumbhakonam matha. Baldeva 
Upadhyaya gives several reasons to discredit the identity of the 
author with Vidyaranya, although he admits the undoubted value 
of the work in terms of its knowledge and insight into the philo¬ 
sophical disputations recorded. His arguments are. 

(a) that Vidyaranya belonged to the Srngeri Matha but the 
Madhavlya does not quite follow its tradition. One would like to 
comment that if this were to be granted, as indeed must be done at 
least in part, this would knockdown the critique of T.S. Narayana 
Sastri and evoke the suspicion that the Madhavlya has been the 
victim of modern sectarian criticism; 

( b ) that this work is not listed among the writings of Vidyaranya; 

(c) that the author calls himself Nava-Kalidasa, and 

(d) that his style lacks the maturity of Madhava^ 

He surmises that this Madhava may be the Madhava-bhatta 
who wrote the Bharata-Campuand bore the title of Nava-Kalidasa . 
He would be later than Raja Cudamani DIksita, and that would 
explain his plagiarism from the latter's work. Dr. Antarkar sub¬ 
stantially agrees with Upadhyaya. He thinks that Madhaviya has 
plagiarised earlier works to the extent of more than 50 per cent of 
its own bulk.* He thinks that this plagiarism is proved by repeti¬ 
tions and confusions in the Madhavlya. There is undoubtedly a 
formidable case against the identity of Madhava and Vidyaranya. 


* See below note (35). 
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Although some scholars "radtfon havlfmm 

less,theyhavebroughtoSsignificanl'^.‘’““^ndoes 

deservea dispassionate review. That t e e Madhaviya 

lacks a sense ofprecise chronology may be rea 1 y granted but that 

does not prove anything definite about the identity of the author 

because such lack of historical or chronological knowledge was not 

uncommon among poets and philosophers of the age when they 
wrote about events which happened several centuries earlier. In 
this particular work the flight of fancy beyond information seems 
to have been regarded poetically legitimate by the author. On the 
other hand, from the colophon of the work itself we cannot 
conclusively determine the identity of the author. However, the 
claim of the author that his teacher was Vidyatirtha cannot he 
dismissed without regarding the verse as interpolated for which 
there is no adequate reason, and both the commentators of the 
work identify its author with Madhava Vidyaranya. The author 
has undoubted poetic capacity and philosophical scholarship. If he 
were the poet Madhava-bhatta, one should haveexpected this fact 
to have come out quite clearly in his work. On the other hand, the 
identity with Vidyaranya is complicated by the multiplicity of 
Madhavas at the same time. There was Madhava,.the brother of 
Sayana, Madhava the son of Sayana, and Madhava the Minister 
and General. It is possible that there was a fourth Madhava who 
became Vidyaranya (see Rajgopal Sharma, JUSVM, pp. 354-67). 

The relationship with Raja Cudamani Diksita has been said to be 
ambiguous in the sense that the latter could have been the bor¬ 
rower. This is certainly a possibility. The Madhaviya has a large 
number of verses in common with Vyasacallya (475 stanzas). Raja 
Cudamani (1 2 5 stanzas, actually 137 stanzas), Tirumala Diksita 
(476 verses), and Ramabhadra (H stanzas). Thus out of its 1843 
s anzas a SS are common to it and the works men¬ 
suggest common sources on whi h "u V ^ 
Madhaviya clearly bases itself on p - 3 - a “ thors drew ; The 
should explain the common source^H-ff' T*T T 

uncertainty the Madha vlya cannoM^ 1 ^ erei Y au *-h° rs - In this 

the borrower. As a result it coulHK,^ have been necessarily 
bracket, viz., from the 14th ^ a fairly extensive time 

the 17th centuries. It could be 
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referring to Vyasacala 3S sn earlier writer and if so snd if the latter 
is the ssme ss Mahadevend ra Sarasvatl of Kanci Kamakotipitha, it 
could hardly be earlier than the middle of the 16th century. 
'Vyasacala' occurs in the 17th verse of the Upodghata of the 
Madhaviya. As to the verse ' Vyasacala-pramukha-pandita- 
purvika' etc. its authenticity is doubtful. It is not to be traced in the 
Haridvara edn. Nor was it available to the commentators. On the 
other hand, Vyasacala has also been identified with Vidyasankara 
or Sahkarananda, a predecessor of Vidyaranya- Atmabodha iden¬ 
tifies Vyasacallya and Madhaviya by implication. 36 It may also be 
noted that the first few verses of the Madhaviya are reminiscent of 

some verses of JagannathaPanditaraja who was a contemporary of 

Shah Jahan. But both may have been inspired by an earlier model. 

If the traditional authorship is rejected, it is d ifficult to understand 
how the work of a minor poet of the 17th century could be con used 
with that of the famous Vidyaranya and how this confusion came 
to be rampant, to be questioned only by criticism which was in the 
beginning not unconnected with sectarian differences. It has to e 
remembered that the Susama refers to a Sanksepa am 'ara ija j a. 

It seems that during the 17th and 18th centuries there was a 
growing search for the biographical traditions o^ an mra, n 
history, but as inspiring poetry and the Madha viya seems o ave 

met this need most successfully. 

Although from one point of view it might be possibles < 
the early 17th century, and poetic, the Madha v^acanno e yainy 
means dismissed as valueless because it c aims 

recognized by its commentators to be base on some 

known as PracIna-$ahkara-Jaya. While it has been argu _ 

Madha viya was influenced by the Vyasacallya and ^udamapi 

Dlksita's Sahkarabhyudaya, it seems more likely that : r was itsel 
the original Vyasacallya, from which the present work of that 
would-be derived. The first of these works was available to its 
commentators and they generally found it reliable. OnThe; who> e, 
it seems more likely that the present Madhaviya is the cred to 
rather than the debtor of the works for which plagiarism has bee 
alleged against it. 37 Thus, although questioned, the authenticity o 
the Madhaviya has not been disproved. 

It has been suggested by some scholars that the Sankara-yijaya 
of Vyasacala should be regarded asearlier than the Madha viya. On 
the other hand, as is more likely if the Madhaviya were known as 
Vyasacallya, the present Vyasacallya would be its summary in 
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part. According to Sri Atreyakrsna Sastri in his Tamil work 
Sankara-guru-parampara, Vyasacala was the fifty-second guru in 
the line of sixty-five gurus beginning from Sarvajnatmendra 
Sarasvatland ending with Mahadevendra SarasvatT the Fifth. This 
Vyasacala occupied the seat of Kamakotipitha of Kanci from a.d. 
1498-1507. His name is also found in a copper-plate of a.d. 1507 of 

the reign ofNarasimhadevaRai, the Vijayanagara King. Vyasacala 

is said to have been born in Kanci and his original name was 
Kuppanna. When he ascended the K a -makoti seat his name was 
changed to Mahadevendra SarasvatT. In the mountain called 
Vyasacala he performed severe penances and hence came to be 
popularly known as Vya'sacala Mahendra SarasvatT, Vyasadri, 
yasagiri, etc. On the other hand, Vyasacala has also been identi¬ 
fied with Vidyasahkara, the tenth head of the Srhgeri monastery 
and the teacher of Madhava Vidyaranya. These are the two 
contrasted versions of the spokesmen of Kanci and Srhgeri tradi¬ 
tions, though it has also been proposed to identify Vyasacala with 
Vidyasahkara, the 51st acarya of Kamakoti whose period is given 
as a.d. 1296 to 1384 (Narayana Sastri, op. cit pp. 228-29). 

This Sankara-vijayaascribed toVyasacala too is highly poetic in 
style and has the declared aim of expounding doctrinal mysteries 
(siddhanta-rahasya). Its verse issimpler than thatof the Madhaviya 
and isatoncelucid and elegant. This suggests in fact a much earlier 
date. Indeed, the editor of the text has a pertinent remark on the 
usually accepted identification proposed by Atreyakrsna Sastri. 
He says If what Atreyakrishna Sastri says is correct, it is rather 
strange that Vyasacala who was a head of the Kanchi Kamakoti 
Mutt has not even mentioned by name that Mutt, the life of the 
founder of which is described in this work." If the Mutt revalries 

are not recent, the author of the T/„^- f - , . . , 

u r ne v yasacahya could have been a 

of the Mute rannot b^regaXd^lree^T^b, 0 ' '‘ le Tf ’ 
the earlier period in view of the r ° m d0 , ubt es P eclail >' for 
uncertainty of dates. h re P e «t'on of names and the 

former run thus: (I) Prologue (Uao^ P- T he sixteen cantos of the 
(III) Incarnations of Gods, (p/) ChiAu^' ® Birth (Udbhava), 

(V) Renunciation, (VI)Restoration ofthe? 0 ^T '° 1 1? 

(VII) Meeting Vyasa, (VIII) Debating v ,,!j.'f l '! 0n "nTcTT' 

be themaster of AH Learning, (xjsr^jy^^^P^^'jg^nou^ter 
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with Bhairava, (XII) Meeting new disciples, (XIII) Preaching of 
Brahmavidya, (XIV) Pilgrimage of Padmapada, (XV) Digvijaya, 
(XVI) Ascension to Saradapltha. 

In the Vyasacaliya the cantos are as follows: (I) About the 
parents of Sankara, (II) About Upamanyu, (III) About the austeri¬ 
ties of Upamanyu, (IV) Birth of Sankara and his life up to the death 
of his mother, (V) Meeting with Kumarila and Mandana, (VI) Debate 
with Visvarupa, (VII) About Suresvara and Padmapada, 
(VIII) About Padmapada and someMyths, (IX) Padmapada, Ugra 
Bhairava and Totaka, (X) Illness of the Master, (XI) Gods and 
Treatment, (XII) Various Journeys ending with Sarvajha- 
pltharohana. It needs to be mentioned that the text as edited under 
the orders of the Govt, of Mad ras in 19 d4 does not contain several 
verses at the end quoted by Atmabodha or by T.S. blarayana Sastri 
on the basis of some manuscript from Kumbhakonam. These 
versestend to support the claim that Sankara died atKancIand also 
give a fanciful date of his death. The verses have the appearance of 
being apocryphal. 38 

It will be obvious that Vyasacala has introduced a gieat deal of 

utterly irrelevant material while compressing the central narrative. 

Mad hava is more elaborate but better organized. It seems thatboth 

depend on earlier works which themselves had cei tain character¬ 
istic differences especially about the order of Sankara s itinerary 
and the location of the Sarvajhapltha. It would not appear sound 
to regard the Madhavlya as based upon the Vyasacaliya or the 
latter as a wholly original work even though a large part of its 
narrative 4th canto or the corresponding parts of the Madhavlya 
could not be independent. 

It also needs to be noted that although the Vyasacaliya has been 
critically edited on the basis of existing manuscripts, its original 
text as available in the 17th century to Atmabodha was apparently 
more elaborate. This is shown by the fact that only some of the 
verses quoted by Atmabod ha are available in the present text whi e 
several are found in the Madhavlya, from which it has been 
reasonably surmised by some that the Madha vlya was the original 
Vyasacaliya. 

If the Vyasacaliya dresses up meagre facts with fanciful digres¬ 
sions and elaborations, the Brhac Chahkara-Vijaya of unknown 
authorship concentrates on doctrinal debates. The work is large in 
size and has remained unpublished. Although its transcript has 
been made available by the courtesy of Sri Mahadeva Sastri of 
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Kumbhakonam to some scholars as also to the present author, it has 
not been seen by most writers on the subject. Nor has the history 
of the manuscript been ascertained. It claims.to be the exposition 
of Sankara's life and deeds by Brahmananda to his disciple 
Yogananda. Brahmananda is said to be the disciple of 
Sarvajahatman. The work is in two parts. The first briefly narrates 
the life story of Sankara within the traditional framework of having 
been divinely inspired for the eradication of 72 kinds of false views. 
The second part concentrates on the debate against the wrong 
views. 

Despite its size and claim of antiquity, the work is really of quite 
uncertain date. It seems to be an attempt by some anonymous 
author to reconstruct the lost BrhatSankara- Vijaya largely on the 
basis of traditions relating to Anandagiri's work. Whether its basis 
was the original work of Anandagiri or the existing version of 
Anantanandagiri, is difficult to determine. It has been surmised 
that its author was a native of Tanjore. The work is written in a 
simple language and its style is reminiscent of the puranas. 

The contents of the work are as follows: It begins with a prayer 
to Ratnagarbha Ganesa, Candramaullsvara Siva, Saiikaracarya 
and Suresvara. Yogananda asks his teacher Brahmananda about 
thebook that the latter constantly stud ied. Brahmananda explains 
that the book contains the life of Sankara which he gathered from 
his teacher Sarvajhatman, disciple of Suresvara. This biography is 
described as lokacarya-caritrakam or avatara-caritrakam. Chap. I 
describes the Nature of Time and its various durations. Chap. II 
describes the four ages especially the Kali Age, Chap. Ill continues 
the topic and describes Sankara as the teacher in the Kali Age which 
Buddha began and Kalki would end. Chap. IV deals with 
Buddhavatara which facilitated the Kali Yuga. In the Age of King 
Yasovardhana India is said to have been Buddhist. Chap. V 
describes Gaudapada-Caritra, VI-VIIIdescribe Bhattapadacaritra, 
IX-XXV describe the birth of Sankara and relate his renunciation, 
meeting with Gaudapada, composing commentaries and stotras, 
gathering disciples, consecrating divine icons and Jihgas and the 
commencement of the digvijaya. There is considerable emphasis 
here on Tantra, Yoga, and worship. Then begins the second part of 
the work dealing with debates with various systems and schools. 
Chap. I with the Vaikhanasa, Chap. II with the Ganapatyas, VIII 
with Vaisnavas, IX with still another variety of Ganapatyas, X with 
Durgamata, XI with some other Saktas, XII with the Jainas, XIV 
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with Vairajas, XVII with Hairanyagarbhas, XVIIIwith Isvaramata 
XIXwith Traimurtamata.XX with Ganapatyas, menhoningMoresa 
Pandita, XXI with Bhagavatas following Ramanuja, XXII with the 
worshippers of Radhakrsna at Puri, XXIII with Bhutamata, XXIV 
with Manma thamata, XXV with Vlrasaivas, XXVI with Siddhamata, 
XXVII with Jhanamata, XXVIII with Gandharamata, XXIX with 
Mahaganapatimata, XXX with Mattarimata and Saivadvaita, XXXI 
with Yaksesamata, XXXTI with Raksasamata XXXIII with 
Raudramata, XXXIV with Sauramata, XXXV with Laksmlmata, 
XXXVI with Srlkantha. XXXVII with Sauramata, once again, 
XXXVIII with fv va-Suryamata, XXXIX with Brahma-Sauramata, 
XL with Parvatimata, XLI with Gavamahatmya, XLII with Theistic 
Buddhism beyond the Himalayas, XLIII with atheistic Buddhism, 
XLIV with Vaivasvatamata, XLV with Sandilyamata, XLVI with 
Varunamata, XI.VII with Somamata, XLVIII with Bhaumamata, 
XLIX with Brhaspa timata, Lwith Vahnimata, LI with Budhamata, 
LII with Sukramata, LIII with Puranamata, LIV with Siddhiarga, 
LV with Sahkhya, LVI with Mahasaktas, LVII with Sanimata, LVIII 
with Indramata, LIX with Yamamata, LX with Vayumata, LXI with 
A udulomima ta, LXII with Sakatayanamata, LXIII with Nyayamata, 
LXIV with Karmamata, LXV with Smartamata. LXVI with 
Vlrabhadramata, LXVII with Harihara, LXVIII with the Command 
of £iva about the correlation of diverse sects, LXIX with Journery 
fo Kailasa etc., LXX with Journey to KaficI, LXXI with Suresvara, 
LXXII with Padmapada, LXXIII with Hastamalaka, LXXIV with 
Totaka, LXXV with Girijasuta-Ganapatamata, LXXVI with 
Para ma taka I ana la -Sai va ma tasthapana, LXXVII with Saktamata- 
Sthapana LXXVIIIwith Sauramatasthapana, LXXIX with Vaisnava- 
mata-sthapana, mentioning Ramananda, LXXX with Thirty-one 
Monasteries, LXXXI with the Saundaryalaharl-stotra, LXXXII with 
worship at Kanchi, LXXXIII with Ved ic Sanmatasthapana, LXXXIV 
with some Stotras, LXXXV with Bhagavatapada-siddhi, LXXXVI 
with Suresvara's going to f>a rad a m a t h a, LXXXVII with 
Sarvajhatmanusthanakarana, and the last chapter is a brief 
Phalasruti. 

From the contents it would be clear that the existing form of the 
work cannot be earlier than the 16th century. It surveys the Tan trie 
and Puranic cults in detail and refers to the Theistic Buddhists, 
Siddhas, the Vlrasaivas, Ramanuja and Ramananda explicitly. The 
older philosophical schools with which Sankara was concerned in 
his commentaries are dealt with very briefly. Sankara is empha- 
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sized as Sanmatasthapanacarya. The ritual of worship at KancTand 
the hymns of Sankara are given a prominent place. If the present 
workhad theancient BrhatSahkara-Vijaya as its inspiration, it has 
certainly succeeded in retouching it in the light of some later 
developments. Nevertheless, although the actual composition of 
the work is of an unknown late date, its general structure and 
atmosphere are reminiscent of older works especially of 
Anandagiri's work as reported in the commentaries of the 
Madhaviya. 

Anantanandagiri s Sahkara-vijaya is acclaimed by some to be 
the earliest of the extant Vijayas. It was published from Calcutta 
twice, in 1868 by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and again in 1881 
when it was edited by Jivananda. It has had the good fortune of 
having received a fully critical edition from the University of 
Madras in 1971. The editors comparison of the various manu¬ 
scripts and their variant readings helps to reveal how the ancient 
tradition tended to be changed in certain d irections. The variants 
determined as more ancient tend to be in agreement with the 
tradition of Siva-rahasya and Markandeya-saihhita. Acyutaraya 
Modak, the author of Advaitarajya Laksnv on the Madhaviya, 
refers to the account in the Siva-rahasya and observes that its 
details maybe seen in the Brhac Chahkara-Vijaya of Anandagiri 
also known as Anandajnana. Dhanapati Suri, the author of Dindima 
on the Madha vlya, gives a detailed summary of an ancient account, 
apparently of the Praclna- or Brhat-^ahkara-Vijaya, which has a 
close identity with the present work both in content and form. In 

spite of variationsboth the accounts agree'almost completely with 

regard to (1) the order of the various stages of the tour; (2) the 
names of the opponents and also of the places where they were 
encountered; (3) the descriptions of the two; (4) arguments and 

citahononeithersideAS) heperiodofSahkara'sstayateveryplace 
etc. 3 ® Someof the verses cited by Dhanapati Suri are also to be found 

verbatim m Anantanandagiri. K.T. Telang also felt that the present 
Sankara-vijayaisbased on a more elaborated ancient one. This was 

also the author of Guru-varhsa-kavya as also of 

Sadananda, the author of Sankara-Hi ,- tu ^ „ a 

fairgroundsforassumingthatAnam^T^ 7 ^" 5 -'^^^ 63 ^- ^ US< 

a kind of summary reproduction of the ‘* nd 8 ln s San a / a ' l f ya ' s 
On the other hand, some Srhg erI '“'"tworkof.Anandagm. 

antiquity and reliability of thjworK?™ " < ) UeS " 0ned 1 , ,h t e 

theKahd partisanshavequestioned theanhqLdtycrfdieihSrf/wvfya! 
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Thus Dr. Dakshinamurthy has questioned the choice of manu¬ 
script and referred to the scarcely veiled references to Ramanuja 
andMadhvainthetextand toitsdependenceon Vaiyasika-nyaya- 
mala (Review Pamphlet, 1973). Interpolations, however, even 
within the critical text cannot be ruled out. 40 

Anantanandagiri calls himself a disciple of Sankara, describing 
the latter as his Parama-guru. This has been taken by Telang to 
mean only that the author belonged to th e Advaita-parampara. On 
the other hand, the list of teachers accord ing to the trad ition of the 
Kamakotipltha mentions Anandajnana as the seventh in succes¬ 
sion from Sankara. He was the disciple of Suddhananda and has 
been described by Acyutaraya as the author of the ancient and 
elaborate Sahkara-jaya which was apparently followed by 
Anantanandagiri. 

The contents of the present Sankara - vijaya are listed below and 
have an obvious similarity to those of the anonymous Brhat- 
Sankara- Vijaya mentioned above Prakaranas: 1. Sastropakaranam, 
2. Guroravatara-katha, 3. Advaitasvarupa-kathanam, 4. Saiva- 
mata-nirakaranam, 5. Saivaikadesa-mata-nirakaranam, 6. Bhakta- 
bhaga vata-ma ta-nirakaranam, 7. Vaisna va-ma ta-nirakaranam, 
8. Pahcara tra-mata-nibarhanam, 9. Vaikhanasa-mata-nibarhanam, 
10. Karma-hlna-Vaisnava, 11. Hairanyagarbha 0 , 12. Agnivadi 0 , 
13. Saura°, 14. Guru-stuti, 15. Ganapati-mata-nibarhanam, 
16. Ganapatyaikadesi”, 17. Ucchistaganapati°, 18. Ganapati-mata- 
traya, 19. Sakti-mata, 20. Sakti-mataikadesa, 21. Sakti-mataikadesa- 
sarada°, 22. Sakti-mataikadesi-tritaya, 23. Kapalika 0 , 24. Kapali- 
kaikadesi 0 , 25. Carvaka 0 , 26. Saugata 0 , 27. Jaina°, 28. Bauddha 0 , 
29. MattarP, 30. Visvaksena 0 , 31. Manmatha°,32. Kuvera°,33. Indra°, 
34. Yama°, 35. Variina-Vayu-bhiimyudaka 0 ,36.Kuvera°,37. Varaha 0 , 
38. Loka°, 39. Guna", 40. Sahkhya°,Al. Yoga 0 , 42. Pilu°, 43. Karma 0 , 
44. Candra 0 , 45. Bhaumadigrahapahcakamatasya", 46. Ksapanaka 0 , 
47. Pitrmata 0 , 48. Sesa-garuda°, 49. Siddha 0 , 50. Gandharva 0 , 
51. Bhuta-Vetala°, 52. Vyasa-darsanam°, 53. Brahma-deva-vara- 
pradanam, 54. Vyasa-dattayuh-prapahcanam, 55. Bhatta-darsanam, 
56. Mandana-misra-jayah, 57. Sarasavanya saha yati-prasahga- 
prapahcah, 58. Dehantara-sahcara-videha-kama-sastra-prapancah, 
59. Sisya-gamanam, 60. Nrsimha-saksatkarah, 61. Sarasvatf-jayah, 

62. Guroh sarasa-vanyah ca Srhga-giri-sthana-nivasanam, 

63. Kahclnagara-nirmanam, 64. Srl-Kamaksi-Prapahcanam, 65. Sri- 
Cakra pratistha-yoga-linga-sthapanam, 66. Moksa-marga- 
Prakaranam, 67. Saiva-mata-sthapanam, 68. Vaisnava°, 69. Saura°, 
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70. £akti°, 71. Ganapatya°, 72. Kapalika 0 , 73. Gurustotram, 
74. Saccidanandaikyam. 

From these contents which generally agree with those reported 
in the commentary of Dhanapati Suri, it would seem that the 
original work of Anandajnana already showed that the life of 
Sankara was conceived on the mythical pattern of divine incarna¬ 
tion, disputation with rival sects and schools, the establishment of 
new temple and monastic centres of worship, and the synthesis of 
Smarta-Puranic cults under the aegis of Ad vaita. The older philo¬ 
sophical debates as found in the writings of Sankara himself follow 
the context of the ancient Sutras, which appears to have partly 
changed. What is important now is the relationship of Sankara to 
religious cults and sects. Already in Sankara's times the Sanmatas 
had become important as is known from the Tamilian saints. 
Sankara is thus conceived here primarily as a religious reformer 
and organizer and his life reflects the role which his monastic 
tradition certainly assumed gradually in medieval times as the 
ancient heterodoxies and their challenge disappeared and the 
atmosphere of faith and worship became ubiquitous. This 'restruc¬ 
turing' of the elements of Sankara's biography in the original work 

of Anandajnana, possibly of the 10th or early 11th century, appar¬ 
ently relied on the more ancient echoes of debates which were still 
well known as well as the new Puranic mythological perspective, 

and it gave high relie to the'religious'and'synthetic'aspects of the 

life and work of Sankara. 

Amya-f>/okadWan/arrand/agacf-guru-iv5fr7a-/n37a-sf3v3aresaid 
to be worksof the 16th centuryand embody the tradition preserved 

tn the Kamakotipiiha of Kanct. Some followers of Srhgeri have 
disputed the authentic ty of these works since they deny the very 
existence of any old KancI tradition n • u ,• J .u / \ 

verses containing the quintessential bio 1S ie '' ed f ^ memor , ia 

and various pontiffs of the Pith ' raphical facts of the founder 
generation to generation. The fifi 1 been P reserved ora,1 y from 
Sarvajna Sadliva Bodha <!^ fou * h Pontiff of the fi3tf, aW as 
disciple of Mahadeva IV(l498-lsn7^ ° Was himSellf the grand_ 

thor of the Vyasacallya. Sadasiva R Hm6 
^a-Man/ar/which is a collection ^?no ha com P osed the Pu W a - 

slokas) relating to his predecessors w memorial verses (punya- 
old verses. This is quite prob SH f says that most of these were 
compose such memorial verses of « because 1S c “ stomar y to 

demise giving details of their birth UCCessive P ontl f fs after their 

n ' initiation, enlightenment etc. 
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These verses were necessary for offering worship to the deceased 
teachers on their anniversaries. 'For this, a knowledge of the year, 
month and tithi, is necessary. The Punya-SIoka-Mahjarh s a collec¬ 
tion of such verses which have come down from time to time; and 
Sarvajna Sadasiva was only their editor. He arranged them in 
chronological order and probably supplied missing verses'. 4 ’ 

Jagad-guru-ratna-mala-stava is said to have been composed by 
Sadasiva Brahmendra who was a disciple of Parama Sivendram, 
the 55th head of the Matha. This work follows the one mentioned 
above. It consists of 86 verses of which the first 33 relate to 
£ankaracarya. On the other hand, it has been argued that the 
famous Sadasiva of Nerur belonged to the 18th century and hence 
could not have been the author of the work which is supposed to 

have been commented upon in 1720.^ 

The commentary was written by Atmabodha, the pupil of the 
61st pontiff Mahadevendra Sarasvatl. The commentary called 
Susamaw as written in a.d. 1720 and is a mine of information about 
works which have been lost since. Such are the Pracina-Sankara- 
Vijaya, the Brhac- Chahkara-vijaya of Citsukha, Acarya-vijaya of 
Anandagiri, Sahkara-vijaya of Vidyaranya. He also mentions t e 
Patahjali-vijaya of Ramabhadra, Sahkara-vijaya of Vyasacala, 
Kerallya -Sankara - Vi jay a, Amnaya-setu or Mathamanaya, and 
Sahksepa-Sarhkara- Vijaya. Atmabodha has also added a Pansista 

of 13 verses to the Guru-ratna-mala. 

Although the account in this tradition is distinguis e y 
sobreity and restraint, it clearly records the (1) establishment of five 
monastic centres and (2) the lihgas, as also (3) the Sarvajna-pitha- 
rohana and (4) Niryana at Kancl. It portrays Sankara as the teacher 
of Advaita and at the same time as the Sanmata-guru that is, as the 
author of a multi-sectarian harmony under the aegis of Advaita. 
Srhgeri partisans doubt the authenticity of the wor attn ue o 
Atmabodha, principally because of the four points menttoned 
above, but total scepticism is not really warranted. On the ot er 
hand, this tradition quotes a couple of older verses giving an 

impossibly early date for Sankara. , 

Govindanatha's Sahkaracarya-Carita hasbeen critically edite 
and its manuscript history goes back to the late 18th century. T e 
date of the text itself is uncertain. It does appear to embody a 
Kerallya tradition and has been supposed by some scholars to be 
the same as Keraliya-Sahkara-Caritam which has been referred to 
by the author of the Susama. On theotherhand, the two works have 
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also been distinguished. It has also been suggested that 
Govindanatha was the same as the disciple of Ram Variar, who 
bore the same name. The work was perhaps not later than the 17th 
century. 

There can be no doubt of the simplicity, naturalness and re¬ 
straint of Govindanatha's style. His work avoids poetic exaggera¬ 
tion and is sparing with respect to miracles. It has a marked brevity 
and gives the impression of being a summary of some more 
detailed work. It clearly acknowledges the priority of Vyasacala. 
The work is in 9 chapters or adhyiyas in verse. The first adhyaya 
gives the history in brief -Katha-Sanksepa. the second mentions 
the story of Upamanyu and the birth of Sankara. The third de¬ 
scribes his education, renunciation, initiation, visit to 

Badarikasramadhecompositionofthecommentaryonthe Vedanta- 

su/rasand the meeting with Vyasa. The fourth adhyaya iescnbes 
the death and astmites of Sankara's mother, the fifth his visit to 
Rumania Bhat a atPrayaga and disputation with Visvarupa. The 

sixth speaks ofthegathering ofdisciples, the seventh and eighth of 

his peregrinations in the south and the ninth of his ascendfng the 
Sarvajnapitha and death at Daksina-Kailasa 8 

bySS^'^S™<;-*aisdis,in g uished 
Badari to see his dying mother and rT ° u- S natlve P ace from 
meeting of Sankara with Kumarila In m “ thls J eve , nt P r ‘ or 10 the 
mention of the Digvijaya in his poem P lacethereisno 

however, not in the fictitious character°> "I * 5 
selective and summary character of m Digvijaya but in the 
Govindanatha places the death of < •? P resent work - Finally 
extreme south. It has been alleged h 30 3ra ^? aca ^ a * n the 
text diverges from the authentic man ^ SOrne tbat bere ^ be Panted 
allegations that the manuscript itseinT^^k 11 * ^ ere arec °unter- 
The Sankara-Vijaya- Vilasa ofCidv‘l 3S beGn tam P ered with - 
which the date cannot be precisely * asai y un ii san °therworkof 
critically edited by Dr. Antarkar 42 •pf Certained - The text has been 
tobeCidvilasa Yati or Muni whorec 6 9Uthor of the work is said 
to his disciple Vijnakanda. Anantan Un l SthelifeSt0ry ° f ^ a,:ikara 
these as the direct disciples of Sa T^ h3S described both of 
Cidvilasacarya also figures as the twelfth* ° n tbe otber band , 

list ofthe £a rad apltha. It is, however n f‘ P l ° ntiffin the succession 
have been used by some later and 'F roba ble that these old names 

anonymous writer. 
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T.S.NarayanaSastri believed that Cidvilasa followed the work 

ofCitsukha except that the original manuscript has been flouted in 

some printed edition in the interest of the Srngerl tradition. The 
£rngerl tradition tends to support the reliability of this work. 
Baldeva Upadhyaya has expressed the opinion that Cidvilasa 
follows Anantanandagiri. Antarkar holds the view that Cidvilasa 
should be held older than Madhava, Raja Cudamani Diksita and 
even Tirumala DIksita, which would date Cidvilasa in the 16th 
century or earlier. He also disputes the opinion of Bodas that 
Cidvilasa likeMadhava-Vidyaranyabelonged to theSrngeri tradi¬ 
tion . 43 This would devalue Narayana Sastri s criticism also. 

The work is entirely in verse and follows the Puranic style. The 
narrative 'is fairly lucid, straightforward and almost matter of 
fact'. The work is in thirty-two adhyayasoi which the first gives a 
summary of the whole. According to it Sivaguru, the father o 
Sankara, performed his upanayana at the age of five and was 
contemplating his marriage when he passed away. Sankara met 
Govindapada at Badari and Kumarila at Ruddhanagara.He met 
Mandana Misra in Kashmir and ascended the Sarvajnapitha at 

Kaficl. He passed away in the Himalayas. 

There are some od d ities in the work which look strange. Sain kara 
is made to challenge Mandana's wife on his own. In the debate 
described in the 29th chapter the Carvakas, the Arhatas.and the 
Saugatashavebeen rolled into one. In the second chapter t e jainas 
and the Buddhists have been ignored. In chapter 31 Sankara is 

curiously described as shatterea by old age. 

The Sahkarabhyudaya of Raja Cudamani DIksita is another 
work which has as many as 137 verses in common with the 
Madhaviya, 131 belonging to the second, third and fourth can 
of the Sahkarabhyudaya and six to other canto* It has been 
suggested that Madhava is theborrower. The possibility of Diksita 
borrowing from the Madhaviya or both drawing on some nr 
source, however, remains equally plausible. Also, the arguments 
against the Madhaviya tend to suffer from petitio prmcipu. - 

Happily the date of Raja Cudamani Diksita is more or less 
certain He belonged to the Court of Raghunatha Nayaka who 
ruled atTanjore from a.d. 1614 to 1633. Raja Cudamani Diksita was 
the brother-in-law of the celebrated Appaya Diksita and the son o 
Srinivasa Diksita who has been picturesquely described as Danti- 
dyoti-divapradlpahka' since he was officially welcomed by illumi¬ 
nation placed on the heads of elephants even during the d ay, a style 
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of welcome which was normally the privilege of rulers only. Raja 
Cudamani was the author of twenty-seven worksofwhich ten are 
known to survive. Of the present work only eight cantos have 
survived. 

In the firstcanto the author relates how he d reamt of Girvanendra 
Sarasvatland at his instance took up the composition of this work. 
He describes thebirth, childhood, renunciation, initiation, and the 
literary activities of Sankara up to his twelfth year. The second 
canto describes Sankara s meeting with the sage Vyasa, the accep¬ 
tance of Sanandana as disciple, the meeting with Kumarila, the 
debate with Visvarupa, and the literary works of Suresvara and 
Padmapada. The third canto mentions the death and last rites of the 
mother of Sankara, restoration of the Pa n capadika and of the three 
plays of king Rajasekhara, bestowal of grace of Totaka, acceptance 
ofHastamalakaasdiscipleand the illness and treatment of Sankara. 
The fourth canto refers to Sankara's visit to Gokarna, Hari-hara- 
ksetra, his raising a dead child on the way to Mukambika-ksetra, 
adventure otParakaya-pravesa, visit to the temple of Mukambika, 
and the incident of the Kapalika. The fifth canto describes the visit 
to the temple of Anantasayana and Madura. The sixth canto 
mentions the visit to Ramesvara, the seventh visits to the banks of 
the Kaven and to the temples of Srirangam, Cidambaram, 
Arunacala, Satyavrata and Kahcl, ascending the Sarvajhapftha 
and smging some hymns in praise of the godd e^s. The eighth canto 
relates the worship of Kamesvari while residing at KancL The work 

as extant ends here. It is clear that at least one more canto should 
be expected to have existed. 

The iaMarabhyudaya of Tirumala Drksita may naturally be 

consideredatthisplace.Theauthorbelonged totheBharadvajagotra 
and was theson ofTinjmalaKandopadhyaya.Hefthe author) was 

m C S‘| r hh‘^u'rtbe?-- ne v aramaSivend «Nowi*isknownthat 

the 57th head of the KanciKamakoHr^ifK^ , „ 

Sivendra and his traditional dati are T 'Tsa? a*™ 

1587. This would placeTirumala Dte U aTo »b A D ' Si T ^ 

half of the 16th century a.d. ' " a about the mlddle or later 

The present work has about 475 ofan 

r , „ /0 stanzas in common with 

Madhava s banksepa~jaTi\kaTe~Jav3 And it u ,. i 

earlier worts. Although briefer 
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also contains anachronistic stories like the meeting of Sankara with 
Abhinavagupta and Nilakantha. 

The work has been edited from a single and incomplete manu¬ 
script. 47 The first canto describes the visit of the Gods to Siva, the 
description of irreligion on earth, the decision of Siva to incarnate 
himself for the restoration of the Ved ic faith and order, the life and 
deeds of Kumarila and the birth of Sankara. A large number of 
verses in this canto occur in the Madhaviya also. It is most likely 
that the ultimate source of these verses is some old account of the 
kind in $iva-rahasya or Markandeya-sarhhita. 

The second canto describes the child hood and stud ies of Sankara 
and gives the stories of the golden amalaka, the visit of King 
RajaSekhara and the visit of the sages. It ends with the departure 
of Sankara from home after persuad ing his mother. The third canto 
describes Sankara'smeetingwithGovindapadaneartheNarmada, 
the miracle of containing the flooded waters of the river, repairing 
to KasT, acquiring some disciples and meeting with the Candala. 
The fourth canto describes the meeting of Sankara with Vyasa and 
later with Kumarila at Prayaga. From there Sankara proceeds to 
Mahismati to meet Mandana and debate with him. The fifth canto 
continues the debate at the end of which there is a fresh debate with 
the wife of Mandana. Sankara then seeks to learn erotics vicari¬ 
ously by entering the dead body of the King Amaruka. In the sixth 
canto Sankara returns to win the debate and wanders to different 
places like Maharashtra, Mallikarjuna and the banks of the Krsna 
river. He overcomes numerous sectaries in debates. The seventh 
canto proceeds to tell the story of the Kapalika who persuaded 
Sankara to agree to give up his head for the sake of the Kapalikas 
gruesome ritual of human sacrifice. The Kapalika, however, is 
frustrated by the intervention of Padmapada. The extant manu¬ 
script breaks off at this point. 

Another work available in similarly fragmentary condition is 
the Acarya-vijaya or Acarya-Vijayakhyana by Sri Paramesvara 
Kavi Kanthirava. Only five cantos of the work appear to be 
available. The author was the son of Sri Devaraja of the Sarikrti 
gotra and devotee of Sri Rama. He refers explicitly to Madhava and 
the Madhaviya and to Appaya Dlksita. Since Appaya Dik^ita 
belongs to the 17th century, the present work could not be earlier. 
The work is in mixed prose and verse and has the form of Campu. 
Its style resembles that of Valllsahaya who is the author of another 
similar Campu entitled Acarya-vijaya-Campu. 
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The first taranga describes how the gods decide to incarnate on 
earth to help the revival of the Ved ic faith, with Siva cast in the role 
of Sankaracarya. It describes the deeds of Kumarila and the birth 
of Mandana and of the disciples of Sankara, Sudhanva and 
Rajasekhara and identified in this account. The second taranga 
describes Sankara's studentship, renunciation of home, meeting 
with Govindapada on the Narmada and going to Kasl. It also 
describes many stories relating to his childhood including the visit 
o mg Rajasekhara. The third taranga describes Sankara's meet¬ 
ing with the Candala, his visit to Badarl and the composition of the 
commentaries, return to Kasl, meeting with Vyasa, visiting Kuma rila 
and debate with Mandana and his wife. The fourth taranga is 
devoted to Sankara's acting the role of Amaruka. The fifth taranga 
is incomplete and deals with the attempt of Sankara's disciples to 
remind him of his real nature. The canto has two beginnings and 
it seems that there might have been two drafts or versions. 

On the whole, the present work seems to be essentially a literary 
exercise based on the Madhaviya. 

Sankara-Vijaya-Samgraha or Kusmanda-Sahkara-Viiaya of 
uru?ottama Bharati is a work of unknown date. It is brief and 
simple and has some interesting novelties. It is the only biographi- 
ca version which traces the birth of Sankara from a non-uterine 
source. He is said to have been born from a pumpkin of which the 
see was divinely given, and which was nourished by a widow 
who became Sankara's mother. The story was disbelieved by the 
peop e but that did not deter the affectionate mother. It describes 
various incidents of the Sankara's life briefly but does not refer to 
Kumarila. At the end it describes Sankara as establishing the six 
modes of worship, Sanmatas. 

It may be recalled that stories of miraculous birth are not 
unknown for ancient saintsand prophets such as Buddha or Jesus 

X'tir; h o"fbtr^ 

Several biographical works have been composed since the late 
eighteenth century on the basis of earlier works or tradition 

Sankara-Digvijaya-saraoiSadananda is oneof these. Sadananda is 

sard tohavebelonged to Westrunjaband tohavecometo Varanasi 

w,th aNanakpanth, holy man. Baba Ram Dayal. He (Sadananda) 
recited the Puranas for a living and out of the proceeds of a gift had 
a temple of Siva constructed on theManikamika Ghat in a.d. 1796 
He was also the father-in-law of Dhanapati Suri mentioned above 
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as the author of a well-known commentary on the Madhavlya 
called Dindima. Sahkara-Digvijaya-sara was composed in a.d. 
1780. The work is a professed summary of the Madhavlya and 
follows it closely. On the other hand, it has been regarded as the 
summary of the Pracina-Sahkara- Vijaya. The author also wrote 
several other works many of which remain unpublished. 

The Guru-Vamsa-Kavya of KasI Laksmana Sastri is the princi¬ 
pal work expounding the biography of Sankara from the stand¬ 
point of trad ition preserved in the Srngeri Matha. This work is said 
to have been written under the inspiration of Sri Saccidananda 
Bharati who was the head of the Matha from a d. 1772 to 1814 or 
his namesake who was the pontiff from 1705 to 1741. The Srngeri 
tradition puts the date of the work around a.d. 1730. The first part 
of the work was published from a manuscript in the Srngeri Matha 
by Rama Sastrigal from the Vani Vilas Press in seven cantos. The 
second part has not been published. The first three of these cantos 
relate to Sankara. The rest are mainly concerned with Vidyaranya. 

Some of the peculiarities of this account are as follows. The 
author says that he strictly follows older authors (Pracam 
asammatarh naiva ...). Among the older authors he mentions 
Anandagiri-yatlndradi (p. 6). The work begins with Narada s 
observations to Brahma, on the depraved conditions on earth. On 
Brahma's prayer Siva assures him that his arhsa on earth as Sankara 
will restore the true faith. The rest of the first canto narrates the 
birth of Sankara. The second canto describes Sankara as a child 
prodigy, mentions the plays of king Rajasekhara as having the 
same name as the king (2.9), and describes Sankara s renunciation 
after the crocodile episode. The crocodile is said to have been a 
gandharvain its previous life. Sankara proceeded to Govindapada 
and after receiving instruction composed his literary works. Then 
he went on a pilgrimage to Badarikasrama and met Vyasa. 

Sanandana-Padmapada was initiated. On the Triveni, Sankara met 

Kumarilabhatta who directs him to Visvarupa. Mandanamisra is 
clearly distinguished from Visvarupa. After the debate it is 
Visvarupa who became Suresva ra.Thedebate with Ubhay abha rati 
is omitted. Sankara then goes to Narmada and thence to his dying 
mother whose last rites he performed. The third canto describes the 
diverse peregrinations and organizational activities. Thus he es¬ 
tablished the five mathas as Varanasi, went to Kashmir to ascend 
the Sarvajhapitha, was challenged to show knowled ge of Kamakala, 
which he did after entering the body of the dead King Amaruka. 
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The goddess Sarada vvaspleased with him and he requested her to 
accompany him as a boon to the banks of the Tungabhadra for 
being permanently located there in the matha. The god dess Sarada 
was installed in the SrngerlMatha and Suresvara was put in charge 
of her worship. Sankara then proceeded to Kane! and founded 
there both giva-Kanci and Visnu-Kanci and consecrated the god¬ 
dess Kamaksl. He then established the Six Sects. From here the 
Master went to Badari and consecrated the image of Narayana 
immersed in the Alakanand a. Pad mapada was sent to preside over 
the matha at Jagannatha in the east. Hastamalaka was sent to the 
west to Dvaraka and Totaka was placed in charge of the Jyotirmatha 
near Badari. Sankara then proceeded to Nepal to see the goddess 
Siddhesvarl. He then went to the abode of Dattatreya and stayed 
with him. 

Mlakantha, the author of Sahkarabhyudaya, indicates his rev¬ 
erence for Nrsimha Bharat! SvamI and hence for the grngeri 
tradition. Another work of apparently the same author is called 
Sahkara-mandara-saurabha. The author's father composed a work 
in a.d. 1805 and the two Nrsimha Bharatls of Srngerl span the 
periods a.d. 1817 to 1879 and from 1879 to 1912. Nilakantha, thus, 
appears to have flourished after them in 19th century. 

Sahkarabhyudaya is in six sargas or cantos. It generally follows 
the Madhavlya, though it has some peculiarities. In canto I, stanza 
26 it gives the date of Sankara's birth as the Kali year 3889, Vibhava 
samvat, bright half of the 10th day which corresponds to a.d. 788, 
Vaisakha Sukla Dasaml. In this respect it agrees completely with 
Sahkara-mandara-saurabha. However, the ancient source whence 
this date is derived is not known. On Suresvara, Mandana and 
Visvarupa, the present work tends to hold the view that they were 
identical. The work also makes Sankara actually revive the dying 
Kumarila and initiate him so that the latter may leave the body like 
a Yogin. 

The work begins with the situation on earth demanding d ivine 
intervention to save orthodoxy and goes on to describe the birth 
and education of Sankara and the visit of King Rajasekhara. The 

second cantodescribeshis renunciation, initiation byGovindapada 

the miracle of containing the flooded Narmada and the instruction 
of his teacher that he should compose a commentary on the 
Vedanta-sutras and proceed to Kasi for it. In the third canto 
Sankara meets Sanandana and the Candala in Kasi and proceeds 

to Badari to write the commentary. He composed the commentary 
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not only on the sutrasbut on the Upanisads and the Gita, and also 
wrote a number of other works such as the Upadesa-sahasn. 
Comingback to KasI and teaching his views he met Vyasa and had 
a debate with him. He then meets Kumarila and is directed to 
Mandana. In the fourth canto Sahka ra meets Mandana at Mahismati 
on the banks of Reva. He debates with Mandana and his wife and 
is led to the adventure of learning eroticsby entering another body. 
In the fifth canto he wins the debate, acquires more disciples, 
wanders around and manages to save the Pahcapadika. In the sixth 
canto he goes round the country on digvijaya, goes to Kashmir to 
the Sarvajhapltha, and finally to Kailasa. 

The work has hardly any originality and as mentioned before, 
seems to follow the Madha viya generally,but the Madha viya does 
not give any date for the birth of Sankara. It would be of great 
interest to know what the source of the present work was in giving 
a precise date. The Mathamnaya of Puri was published as the 
Sahkaracarya-jagadguru-mathamnaya by Yogendra Asthavadhana 
Sarma in 1930 from Puri. In the verses collected by Sri Baldeva 
Upadhyaya as belonging to that Mathamnaya a list of 142 Heads 
has been given. 48 The present fjankaracarya of Puri Sri 
Niranjanadeva, has supplied a list of 143 names to Sri Udayavira 
§astrl, £ri Bharat! Krsna Tirtha being the 143rd and Sri Niran¬ 
janadeva the 144th. Of these the actual dates are known of only the 
last five pontiffs, the first of whom became Head in 1849. 49 Among 
the 138 names there are many repetitions. 

The tradition of the Jyotirmatha of Badarlnatha is incomplete 
and shows interruption in the succession. Of the earliest period, 21 
names are recounted in verses as an Appendix to a manuscript of 
the Mantra-rahasya (Mayadatta Shastri, Jyotishpitha-Paricaya, p. 
16). From the middle period there is a list of 21 names between a.d. 
1497and a.d. 1776.(HariKrishnaRaturi, GarhwalKaItihas, p.55). 
After that it was only in 1941 that Brahmananda Sarasvati became 
the pontiff. In the meanwhile Nambud ri Brahmanas called Rawals 
have been appointed as priests of the BadrTnatha temple. There is 
no evidence for the current assumption that this practice goes back 
to the ancient period. 

The succession list of the £aradapltha of Dvaraka contains 77 
names up-to-date. The list has been published several times (cf. 
Upadhyaya. op. cit., U.V. Shastri, op.cit., Yatisandhyasamuccaya 
pub. Dvarakapltha 1967, Theosophist, Vol. XVI nos. 3 & 5.) If the 
chronology of this list is accepted, the beginning of the list would 
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go back to 491 b.c. This gives too long an average. The fault 
apparently is not so much with the duplication of names as with the 
attribution of long periods to too many Heads. The average for the 
first 24 pontiffs is 47 years, for the next 52 it is 19 years, while the 
overall average is 30 years only. The average for pontiffs between 
a.d. 664 and a.d. 1945, appears reasonable and based on real data 
which supports the date of Sankara in the 7th century a.d. 

The tradition of succession at Srngeri may be gleaned from 
several publications such as Guruvamsa Kavyam ,, Srimajjagadguru- 
ankara-matha Vimarsa, Kashi men Kumbhagana matha visayaka 
Viva da, Mathamnaya (Vani Vilas Press). The list of the Aearyas at 
Srngeri is a short one of 35 names and within it similar names occur 
a dozen times. There is another list of the Heads of the Kud li Matha 
comprising 63 names in which distinct names are only 26 It has 
been supposed by some scholars that these lists are incomplete It 
is more likely that these lists attest to the late beginning of the 
monastic tradition itself, at least in its pontifical form. 

The succession list of the Kamakotipltha mentions 68 pontiffs 

^ P J eS6n , t inCUmbent - Th e list is comparable in 
SS P ' , f radapitha^ Punya-Sloka-Mahjari, Ratna-mala- 
' Pansi ?? a ' Jagadguru Paramparastotra, and Mathamnaya- 
setu given the earliest lists based on memorial verses ' 

Apart from the Mathamnayasoi the different monastic centres 
there is also a text called Mahanusasana which claims to embody 
bankara s general instructions to the monastic heads. How far 

hesemonastictraditionsareauthenticandwhatlighttheyactuallv 

detaU Cn 6 Y ° fS ™ ka ™ would be examined in 

M %Zz; sL s 

ascetic-monastic tradition. There is also ho T! I “ 

tradition which maintains that theref WeVer ' 3 l,l,le ^ now n 
holderdisciplesofSahkara.TheSriwW^.!, s “ c «ss.on of house- 
most important old authority for Z s ?f ra ' a pntnc text,js the 

composed by Vidyaranya Yati, a disciple nfP Sa ' d „'°- haVe bean 
was in turn the discipleof VisnusarmK'H,I 383 '^bhacarya who 
disciples of Sankara. The famous Bha sk p ° ne if tf recl 
belonged to this householder tradition » ya ' S “ ° haVe 

Of the other works listed in thissection p-,* -• ,• ^ •, 
a fanciful account of Caudapada and Go'^SaSS 
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and Belgaum MS are important for chonology and would be 
discussed below. Manimahjari is sectarian and hostile, Keralotpatti 
late and inauthentic and Jinavijaya is totally unknown, perhaps 
fictitious. Taranatha is unreliable except that it echoes Buddhist 
hostility. 

Comparative Synopsis of the Biographical Sources 

Some sources claim to give the date of Sankara. The Punya- 
Sloka-Mahjarl, BrhacChahkara-Vijaya and Keralotpatti,PracTna- 
Sahkara- Vi jay a as quoted in Susama, Sahkarapaddhati as quoted 
in Darsana-Prakasa, Krsnabrahmananda 'sSankara Vijaya, the so- 
called Jinavijaya, the Belgaum MS, Nilkantha Diksita's 
Sahkarabhyudaya and Sahkara-mandarasaurabha, and the mo¬ 
nastic traditions give diverse dates for the birth of Sankara. These 
dates range from 50 b.c. or 476 b.c., to a.d. 400, a.d. 688 or a.d. 788. 
The basis and cogency of these traditions will be analysed later. 

About the place of Sankara's birth the more pervasive tradition 
asserts it to have been Kald i in Kerala while Anantanandagiri states 
it to have been Chidambaram.The name of Sankara's father is 
generally given as Sivaguru and this is supported by the Brhac- 
Cahkara- Vijaya. The name of the mother hasbeen given as Aryamba, 
which may bean honorific rather than a name, as Sa tI(Madha viya) 
or as Visista (Ananta nand agiri). Manimanjari, however, describes 
Sankara as the son of a poor Brahmana widow. Kusmanda- 
Sahkara-Vijaya too describes him as a child miraculous obtained 
by a widow. 

The death of Sankara's father has been placed shortly before or 
after his upanayana. The first alternative has been mentioned by 
Anandagiri,Vyasacala,Madhava,Govindanatha,and Guruvamsa- 
Kavya. The second has been followed in Pracina-Sahkara-Vijaya, 
Jagad-guru-ratna-mala, Susama and Cidvilasiya. The account of 
Sankara's education varies in degrees of elaboration in the differ¬ 
ent texts. He is generally portrayed as a child prodigy. Several 
accounts relate childhood miracles of Sankara. Two of these have 
attracted the fancy of the authors specially, viz., causing a rain of 
golden amalakas in the house of a poor woman, and causing a shift 
in the course of the river Curni. 

Sankara's renouncing of home life is generally attributed to 
apat-samnyasa of the crocodile episode but a simpler version also 
exists which attributes it to the persuasion of Sankara's mother by 
him or by the sages without the in terventionof the crocod ile. Some 
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versions make the crocodile essentially supernatural. Sankara's 
meetingGovindapada and being initiated by him is common to all 
versions but the place of meeting is not the same in all. The usual 
version identifies it with thebanks of the Narmada but occasionally 
Kasi or even Badari is mentioned, some versions mentioned the 
miracleofSankara'scontainingthewatersofthe flooded Narmada 
river. 

Thewritingofthecommentaries is generally described next and 
is either placed in Kasi or in Badari. Some texts name various other 
works and the occasions when they were composed. Some texts 
describes a meeting with Gaudapada but usually it is only a 
meeting with Vyasa. The meeting with Vyasa takes the form of a 
testing debate in some works like the Madhaviya. In some other 
texts it is just a simple meeting where Vyasa is not incognito. 

The meeting with Kumarila is the next important event but its 
position in the course of events shows variation. In some versions 
the death of Sankara's mother and the performance of her funeral 
rites come before the meeting with Kumarila. After meeting 
Kumarila Sankara meets Mandana or Visvarupa. Some texts dis¬ 
tinguish the two. After the debate with Mandana or Visvarupa as 
the case may be, there is again a difference of versions about the 
debate with his wife, which all do not mention. In some versions 
this debate with the wife leads to the incident of Para-Kaya- 
pravesa. 

Beyond this point there are widely varying accounts of diverse 
journeys, pilgrimages, debates, and the founding of monastic 
centres and the installation of images, yantras and lihgas. There is 
little consistency about the number, nature or ord er of these events. 

The end is generally placed at the age of thirty-two and the place 
where it occurred is either identified with KancI, or located in 
Kerala, or in the Himalayas. 

About the disciples of Sankara there is a large agreement but 
where each one was deputed, is a matter of d ispute. There are some 
incidents narrated about the disciples and their earlier histories of 
which the versions are not wholly consistent. Some information is 
also vouchsafed about the literary activity of the disciples. 

List of Major Episodes and Themes 

I 1. Godsdecide to incarnate to save the Vedic faith —MS SR 
RM,M,AA, 

2. Kumarila, the Buddhists and King Sudhanvan— M, 
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II 3. Description of Kerala, Kalati. GU. 

4. Studies, and marriage of Sankara's father. V,M. 

5. Sankara's parents paractise penance and are blessed 
V.M. Cid 

6. Illustrative story of Upamanyu V, 

7. Birth and Infancy of Sankara including learning as a 
prodigy and Cudakarman M, Br, Pra, PSM, V, Gu, Cid, 
RcD, 

8. Upanayana and the death of Sankara's father. V, AA, M, 
Go, Gu; Pra, RM, Cid. 

9. Sankara's education AA, M, RcD, 

10. Childhood miracles 

= Rain of golden amalakas M, TMD, 

= Changing the course of curni. RCD, V, 

= Meeting King Rajasekhara RCD, TMD, 

= Rescuing the image of Krsna Go, V, 

11. Renunciation 

= episode of the crocodile Go, M. 

= Persuasion of the mother by sages TMD, 

= Persuasion by Sankara, V (after the croco¬ 
dile 

episode), TMD (after the sages), 

III 12. (a) Meeting Govindapada RM, Pra, PC, M 

= Narmada M, TMD, 

= Kasi 
= Badarl. PV 

(b) History of Govinda and Gauda - PV, 

13. Miracle of Containing flood waters M, TMD, 

14. (a) Writing of Commentaries and the literary activity, 

RCD, 

(b) Acceptance of disciples M, V, 

15. (a) MeetingSiva asCandala, Br,M, TMD,RM(Susama), 

(b) Meeting Gaudapada, Bra,M, 

(c) Meeting Vyasa and being blessed with further years. 

16. (a) Passing away of Govindapada, Br, 

17. Meeting Kumarila 

= Ks life Br, AA, 

18. Meeting Mandana, Go, 

= Visvarupa RCM, V 
= Debate Go, V, Gu 

= DebatewithMandana'swife AA,./V£ Cid, TMD, 
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= Para-kaya-pravesa M, Gu, RM, RcM, TMD, V, 
19. Last rites of the mother M, V, RcD, 

TV 20. (a) Digvijaya = Cid, M, AA, BSV, 

(b) Pilgrimages M, V, AA, Cid, Gv, RcD, 

21. Establishment of mathas RM, 

22. Establishment of Images and Lihgas Badarinatha— Gu, 
RM 

Establishment of Six Schools— A A, Gu, lihgas-RM, MS, 
GU, SR, 

V 23. Sarvajnapltharohana : KancI, RcD, RM 

: Kashmir, Bra, M, V, 

24. (a) Sankara's illness = RcD, V, M, 

(b) Passing away : KancI, RcD, RM, P(according 

to Susama) 

• Himalayas, M, Cid. 

'■ Kerala. GO. 


Conclusion 

The original source of Sankara's biography appears to have 
consisted principally of Citsukha's Brhac-Chahkara-Vijayawhich. 
is no longer extant but of which mutilated copies are said to have 
existed tiU recently and of which some excerpts are still available. 
Ananda-Jnana s Pracina-Sankara-Vijaya was presumably based 
on it and couW have belonged to the eleventh century. In the 
meanwhile the Sankara legend had been canonized in some 
Puranic or semi-Puramc texts. Sahksepa-£ahkara-Jaya ascribed to 
Madhava and presumably of the 14th century relied on Praclna- 
iyahkara Ja) a u remodelled it as a poetical work instinct with 
doctrina con ^n . nantananda s ^ahkara-digvijaya was another 
new work similarly deriving from the Brhat-Sahkara-Vijaya, and 
presurna y e aroun the 13th century. The major works of 
the ^y a ~Sl°ka-Mahjan,Jagad-guru-ratna-mala- 

stava and Sus , bdong to the period from the 16th to the 18th 
centuries. fK p ° r S Were accessible to Atmabodha in 

the I8t ce y. ‘ ^ me P er i°d a number of new and poetical 
biograp 1 J" v - . e . re ^ )m P os edbyRaja-CudamaniDlksita, 
Tiruma a 1 • ' y ca a,< ^ ov indanatha,Cidvilasaetc.Towards 

the end of the 18 century sadananda composed his gahkara- 
dig v V a y a -sara an severa extensive commentaries replete with 
quotations romancien works werecomposed on the Madhavlya. 
The Srngeri tradition has produced the Guru-Vamsa-Kavya. 
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From about the middle of the 19th century a most unfortunate 
dispute has divided the Kancland Srngerl monasteries. The Kanci 
Matha claims to be the principal original matha, the Srngerl Matha 
declares it to be one of recent origin. In this dispute historical 
records have been questioned but not always without bias. In this 
controversy textual variation and dates have come for critical 
examination but not from a neutral or unbiased point of view. The 
controversialists suffer from the mistaken belief that to accept the 
antiquity or authenticity of a text in some sense warrants accepting 
the truth of all that it says. There are, in fact, no unimpeachable 
sources of Sankara's biography or of the early history of the 
monasteries of which the rival claims cannot be categoiically 
substantiated or refuted in the present state of knowledge. 

A major difficulty with the assessment of the 'biographical' 
sources of fSaiikara is the absence of critically ed ited texts contain¬ 
ing a full history of the manuscripts used. As a result each party to 
the running monastic disputes relies on declaring any inconve¬ 
nient text as an interpolation or forgery. Of the controversial texts 
Anantanandagiri's Sahkara-vijaya is perhaps the only one criti¬ 
cally edited. Dr. Antarkar's editions are a welcome move making 
critically edited texts accessible. Sectarian controversies envelop 
almost all thebiographical sources on which doubts have been cast 
from one side or the other. These doubts allege recent fabrication 
of the 'sources' in whole or part in favour of some monastic claims 
or the other. If all the older sources or their printed versions or 
particular manuscripts are to be subjected to rad ical scepticism, we 
are left only with monastic traditions and claims. Now since 
monastic records have never been fully accessible to objective 
historians and since oral traditions are not competent to establish 
anything of historical value relating to antiquity, it would follow 
that the search for Sankara's biography is a quest for the Holy GraiL 
The exponents of Srngerl deny that Sankara established the Kanci 
Matha of which the primacy is declared by its supporters. In this 
controversy a larger question arises, did Sankara establish any 
monastery? It would, thus, seem that the legendary biography of 
Sankara as well as the current traditions of monastic establish¬ 
ments, both are matters wholly open to scepticism and critical 
enquiry. 

Actually a radical scepticism follows only if we concentrate on 
contradictions by taking modern exponents of the monastic tradi¬ 
tions tobe in possession of real past history apart from past literary 
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records. Although many obscurities and contradictions in these 
records stem from indifference to history in their preservation and 
re-working, the extant literary sources going back to the 14th or 
15th century and basing themselves on older works, do reveal the 
growth of the Sankara legend which transformed old historical or 
semi-historical records of which some d irect knowledge appears to 
have existed till at least the 18th century. That these old works have 
ceased to be traceable and that new works have been produced 
without sufficient respect for history, is unfortunate and needs to 
be remedied. 

What we have, on the whole, is a bare biographical framework 
for Sankara underlying hisdiverse legendary biographies. Whether 
anything more can be trusted will be examined below. 


-r-vJL l U1A 

Some Puranic and Semi-Puranic Excerpts 
Lihgapurana 1.40. 20-22: 

Nindanti veda-vidyam ca dvijah karmani vaikhalu/ 

Kalau Rudro mahadevah Sankaro nila-iohitah// 
Prakasatepratisthartham dharmasya vikrtakrtih/ 

Ye tarn vipra nisevanteyena kenapi gahkaram// 

Kah-dosan vinirjityaprayantiparamampadam/ 

Kurmapurana, 28,32,35: 

.KaTau Rudro mahadevo lokanam Isvarahparah/ 

Sa devata bhavennrnam devatanahca daivatam// 
Kansyatyava tarani Sahkaro nila-lohitah // 

f^^'f mar f a 'P r ^ h ^rtham bhaktanam hita-Kamyaya// 
Upadek?yat, ta„nanam sisyanam brahma-sanjnitam/ 
arva-Vedanla-saram hi dharman veda-nidariitam// 

Vijitya Karmajan dosanyanti teparamam padam// 

Saurapurapa (as quoted by Baldeva Upadhyaya, op.cit., p. 19): 
CMuAhA sahas,syaistuiankaroYatarilyl,i/ P P 

VyakurvanVySsa-sut.rani iruterar,ham yathocitam/ 

Sa evarthah arutergrahyah Sahkarah sa vitananah// 
$iva-rahasya,\X. 16: 

Varnasrama paribhrastanadharma-pravananjanan/ 
a yabdha u majjamanan stan drstva nukrosa to 'mbike// 11-16 
Madamsa-jatam Devesikalavapi tapodhanam/ 
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Keralesu tada viprarh janayami Mahesvari// (7) 

Tasyaiva Caritan te'dya Vaksyamisrnu Sailaje/ 
Kalyadimemahadevisahasra-dvitayatparam/ (8) 

Jaina Bauddha buddhiyukta mlmamsa-niratahkalau/ 
Veda-bodhita-vakyanam anyathaivaprarocakah (II) 

Pratyaksa-vada-Kusalah salyabhutah kalausive (12) 

Tesam utpatanarthaya srjaise madarhsatah // (14) 

Kerale sagala-grame vipra-patnyam madarhsatah/ 

Bhasvisyati Mahadevi Sahkarakhyo dvijottamah/ /(15) 

Uparutatada ma tra Vedan saiigan grahlsyati/ 

Abdavadhi tatah sabde vihatya sa tu tarkajam// (16) 

Matim mlmamsamanb'sau krtva sastresuni/cayam/ 
Vadimattadvipa-varan Sahkarottama-kesarl// (17) 

Bhinattyev tada Buddhan siddha-vidyan api drutam/ 

Jainan vijigye tarasa tathanyan kumatanugan// (18) 

Tada mataram a mantryaparivratsa bhavisyati/ 
Parivrajaka-rupenaMisramasrama-dusakan// (19) 
Danda-hastastatha kundlkasaya-vasanojjvalah/ 
Bhasma-divya-tripundrahko rudraksa-bharanojjvalah// (20) 
Tara -rudrartha -parlnah Si va -lihgarcana -priyah/ 
Sva-sisyaistadrsairghusyan bhasya-vakyani so'mbike// (21) 
Maddatta-vidyaya Bhiksur virajatiSasahkavat/ 

Advaitam eva sutrarthampramanyena karisyati/ (22) 
Avimuktesamaslnarh Vyasam vakyair vijitya ca// 

Siayaiscaturbhih samyuktam bhasma-rudraksa- 
bhusanam/(26) 

Madarhsatastvam Ja to' si bhuvi cadvaita-siddhaye/ / (37) 
Tadbheda-giri- vajrastvam sarhja to 'si madamsatah/ 
Dvatrimsatparamayuste slghram Kailasam avasa/ / (39) 

Etatpratigrhana tvam pahca-lihgarh supujaya/ (40) 

Markandeya-samhita (72/7/10): 

Gatva Kailasa-sailam jagad-akhila-guruh Sankaracarya-yogi 
Drstva sambam Sivarh tarn svayamiti suciram cintayannan- 
tarahge/ 

Labdhya pahcatma-lihganyamala-tara-subha-lihgit-anyahga- 

bhajam 

Bhutyai saundarya-saram hima-giri-duhituh Prapayan gam 
ayasit/ 

Ibid., 72/7/ll-18 / /7773/7/l-2:describethe establishment of the 
five lihgasand the appointment of the pontiffsat Kane! and 
Srngerl (Vide, Veezhinathan, op.cit. pp. vi-vii) 
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Padmapurana: 

"Mayavadam asac-chastrampracchannam bauddhameva ca/ 
Mayaiva kathitarh Devi, Kalau Brahmana-rupine// 
Vedartham mohasastram mayavadam svaidikam/" 
(Nakamura, op.cit p.125) 
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The Date of Sankara 


The date of Sankara has been discussed now for over a century by 
scholars. Although the views of historians have tended to narrow 
down the extent of controversy to within two centuries now, it 
cannotbe said that the d ispute hasbeen finally settled. In particular 
it is worth noting that the traditional date or dates upheld by most 
of the Sankarite monasteries even today widely diverge from the 
critical scholarly opinions which are not unanimous. It would, 
therefore, not be out of place to begin by examining the traditional 
view. 

The traditional view is argued most forcefully by the propo¬ 
nents of theKanclMatha tradition. 1 They argue thatSankara lived 
from 508 b.c. to 476 b.c. The basis of their argument is twofold. In 
the first place they rely on the dates given in the Brhacchahkara- 
Vijaya, Praclna -Sankara - Vijaya, Puny a -$1oka -Manjari, Jaga dguru- 
Ratnamala and Atmabodha's commentary called Susanna. In the 
Brhacchankara-Vijaya it is stated that Sankara was born in the 
thirty-first year after 26 centuries of the Yudhisthira era had 
elapsed. It was the cyclic year Nandana, the month of 'Vaisakha , 
the fifth lunar day of the bright fortnight and a Sunday. 2 The 
Praclna -Sankara - Vijaya. asquotedby Atmabodha says thatSankara 
was bom in the year Nandana when 2593 years of Kali era had 
gone by. 3 The Punya-Sloka-Marijanstates that Sankara d ied at the 
age of 32 in the Kaliyeax 2625. 4 It was the year called RaktakshI and 
the tithi was the bright Ekadasi. 

The epoch of the Kalie ra hasbeen determined to be 3102 b.c. 5 The 
Yudhisthira era began from the coronation of Yudhisthira which 
took piace 37 years before the beginning of Kali i.e. to say in 3139 
b.c. As a result the dates mentioned in these texts come to mean that 
Sankara lived from 508 b.c. to 476 b.c. In confirmation of this the 
evidence of a Jaina text called Jinavijaya has also been adduced. It 
is said that accord ing to Jina vijaya Sankara d ied in the year 2157 of 
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the Yudhisthira era. 6 Now the Yudhisthira era of the Jainas is said 
to be counted from 2624 b.c. and is later than the standard 
Yudhisthira era by 505 years. This gives the date of Sankara's death 
as 474 b.c. That the same year is meant here as in the Punya-Sloka 
Mahjari is clear from the fact that the Jaina text also designates the 
cyclic year as Tamrakshl. 

The tradition of the Sarada Pitha at Dvarka holds that Sankara 
was born in the year 2631 of the Yudhisthira era on the fifth bright 
tithi of 'Vaisakha' and died in the year 2663 of the same era on the 
full moon day of'Kartika'. This is said tobebased on the traditional 
horoscope of Guruvamsavali in the Sarada Pitha. According to 
another version the dates in the Dvarka Sarada Pitha chronology 
are in the Kali era, with the result that there is a slight difference in 
the KancI and Dvarka traditions. 7 The tradition of the monastery 
of Puri is said to be similar to these two traditions. 

The semi-Puranic text Siva Rahasya has also been quoted in 
support of these trad itions as the text states that the birth of Sankara 
took place in the 3rd millennium of Kali , 8 The so-called copper¬ 
plate of king Sudhanvan has also been adduced as evidence. This 
copper-plate is supposed to have been issued in the year 2663 of the 
Yudhisthira era. 9 Another kind of evidence brought forward 
consists of the succession lists of the monastic heads. The KancI 
Matha adduces the list of 66 pontiffs following Suresvaracarya. 10 
For each one of these, it is claimed, that tradition records their 
relevant cyclic year, month, tithi and the duration of headship. For 
some of them the year is specified in some known era which allows 
a complete chronological table of succession of the monastic heads 
from Sankara to today. However, it gives for 11 acaryas from 
Savajhatman to Saccidghana a period of 748 years with an impos¬ 
sible average of 68 years. Even for 53 acaryas from Vidyaghana I 
to Cand rasekhara VI occupying a period of 1636 years, the average 
of 30 years is too long. One cannot, therefore, avoid the impression 
that the actual period hasbeen mistakenly expand ed at least for the 
earlier period. Similarly the Sarada Pitha of Dvarka has a list of 76 
pontiffs, which as explained before gives impossible averages. The 
list of Govardhana Pitha has an unusually large number of 142 
successive heads explained onthebasisof their adopting sa/myasa 
after garhasthya." Compared to these the lists of Jyotis Pitha and 
Srngerl are much shorter. In the case of the former there is an 
acknowledged gapof fourcenturies. InthecaseofSrhgerlthereare 
only thirty-five names but Suresvara is ascribed about 700 years. 
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This seems to be the result of the gap created by dating Sankara in 
the 1st century b.c. on the assumption that the 14th year of 
Vikramaditya referred to the so-called Vikrama era, a view now 
given up by the spokesmen of Srngerl. The KancI traditionpostu- 
lates an interruption of eight centuries in the succession at Srngerl 
to explain it. The Srngerl Matha, however, not only repudiates the 
claims of Kafici but also the chronology more or less accepted by 
the other mathas. n 

This monastic chronology which places Sankara in the 6th and 
5th centuries b.c., hardly needs detailed refutation because it 
contradicts theentirechronology of ancient India asdeternuned by 
scientific history. It tends to make Sankara a contemporary of 
Buddha whereas Sankara, Kumarila and Suresvara are clearly 
posterior to Dignaga and at least Suresvara is clearly P ostei * or to 
Dharmaklrti also. The chronology errs by antedating Sankara by 

more than a millennium. The protagonists of this chronology argue 

that the title of Sankaracarya was adopted by all the successive 
heads of the monasteries established by the founder and that there 

were a number of pontiffs who not only bore the genera tit e o 
Sankaracarva but who had also a remarkably similar career, n 
particular there was a' recent' or Abhinava Sankara who lived ti om 

a.d. 788 to a.d. 812. The KancI tradition thus records five Sankaras— 

Ad i, Krpa, Ujj wala, Muka, and Abhinava: It is this last Sankara who 

issaid tobeconfusedbymodemhistorianswiththeorigina or c. i 

Sankara. The modern historian, on the other hand, cannot he p 
feeling that this multiplication of Sankaras and of other monastic 
pontiffs is onlv the consequence of the artificial gap cieat^c y an 
antedated chronology. The traditionist defence in terms of a 
differentiation of Abhinava from Adi Sankara will not rea y o 
water because by Ad i Sankara the historian means none else but the 
person who was the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya, not some 
one who might havebeen known as'Sankaracarya and lived a iou 
the same time. The historian has a precise characteristic or 1 en 
tifying Sankara and that characteristic cannot belong to anyone 
who lived much before the 7th century a.d. 

As for the traditional succession lists of monastic heads, there is 
little evidence of their authenticity beyond the earlier medieval 
period. This tradition seems to have arisen in the 14th and 15th 
centuries and has hardly any credibility for an earlier period far 
removed from it. The lists as they are, appear to contain confusions 
due to repetitions, omissions, and fictitious elaborations. As shown 
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earlier where the lists are long they give unrealistic averages. As is 
well known in the case of ancient lists of kings and sages, such lists 
cannot be the independent basis of reliable chronological conclu¬ 
sions. 


As for the dates of the Kali and Yudhisthira eras to be found in 

the Brhat- and Pracma-Sarikara-Vijaya they only raise a problem_ 

how are these impossible dates to be explained. Perhaps they were 
based on the mythical connection of Gaudapada and Patanjali and 
some lost tradition about the age of Patanjali. It is possible that 
when the virtually lost trad ition of the Mahabhasyaw as revived by 

Bhartrhari in the 5th century there could have been a tradition that 

Patanjali flourished a millennium back. In the light of this the 
memorial lunar birth data of Sankara were perhaps sought to be 
fitted into some Kali or Yudhisthira era. This could only have been 
done a few centuries after Sankara. It may be recalled that these 
eras were certainly not commonly used in the earlier period, that 
they owed their origin to astronomical hypotheses and varying 
calculations in the post-Classical period, and that, as may be seen 
rom Kalhana and Jain records there were differences about the 

eginning of the Yudhisthira era. 11 Al-beruni mentions the Kali and 

apdava eras but says they were not commonly used. 14 The earliest 
e P'g ra phic use of the Kali era is in fact to be found in the 7th century 
in the celebrated Aihole inscription. The fact is that the earlier 
practice was to record dates in terms of tithi and cyclic years. The 
use of fixed eras appears to have been inspired by the Ind o-Greeks 
and the earliest Indian eras to be used were the Malava and Saka 


eras. As for the 'quotes' from Jinavijaya some concrete details are 
needed to specify its existence or whereabouts. 

In this connection the tradition of the Srhgerl Matha deserves 
consideration. It hasbeen said that some palm-leaf manuscripts in 
the monastery dating from the 17th century and claiming to be 
copied from an original of the 15th century recorded a verse in 
which Sankara was said to have been born in the 14th year of king 
Ku^adity 3 - 1 ’It hasbeen suggested that this Vikramaditya could 
be the Badami-Calukya Vikramaditya I son of Pulakesin II, who 
ascended the throne in a.d. 654-55. This would give Sankara's dates 
as a.d. 668-700. It may be recalled, however, that Kalhana speaks 
even of Harsa Vikramaditya, which appears a later confusion 16 
There was also a Calukya Vikramaditya II who ascended the 
throne about a.d. 733. ]/ Although the Srhgerl tradition is too vague 
to enable us to determine the precise date of Sankara, it cannot be 
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ruled out on the grounds of general historical improbability. On the 
other hand, it gives a plausible date for Sankara. It is worth noting 
that this reasonable tradition eschews the mythical Kali era. 

We may now turn to the view most popular among historians, 
viz., that Sankara lived from a.d. 788 to a.d. 820. K.B. Pathak had 
argued for it on the basis of the evidence of a manuscript of three 
pages which he discovered in Belgaum. Its colophon states that the 
giver of salvation directly incarnated himself as &ankaracarya on 
earth for the destruction of evil conduct. The rise of Sankara took 
place in the year called Vibhava which was in the Kali year 3889. 
At the age of eight he stud ied the four Ved as; at twelve he was the 
author of all the Sastras; at sixteen hecomposed the great commen¬ 
tary; at thirty-two the sage went away. In the Kali year3921 was his 
entry into the Cave. On the full moon day of 'Vaisakha' Sankara 
attained to ^ivahood. 18 This gives Sankara's dates of birth and 
death precisely as equivalent to a.d. 788 and a.d. 820. Some other 
works also give a similar date. They are Nilakantha Bhatta's 
Sahkara-mandara-saurabha and Sahkarabhyudaya , 19 Krsnabrah- 
mananda's Sankaravijaya, 20 and Aryavidya-Sudhakara of 
Yajnesvara Cimana. 2 ' 

The precision of these dates and their general agreement with 
probability has given great credibility to this view. Unfortunately, 
none of the texts which give these dates can be earlier than the 16th 
century. They cannot claim greater antiquity or authority than the 
other group of texts mentioned earlier. Whether these later dates 
are consistent with other known facts about Sankara, has been 
debated. Thus Belvalkar has attempted to defend K.B. Pathak's 
view against several criticisms. 22 The brunt of these criticisms is 
that by placing Sankara between 788 and 820 the gap between 
Gaudapada, Kumarila, and Mandana, on theone hand, and Sankara 
on the other becomes too great to permit any direct contact 
between them. At the same time, on the other hand, the gap 
between Sankara and Vacaspati Misra becomes too narrow to 
permit the interposition of Suresvara, Padmapada and Bhaskara 
between them. 

Some of Sankara's trad itional biographies assert that although 
Gaudapada was the teacher of Sankara's teacher and a Yogi of 
many years he was still alive to meet his grand pupil. While this 
could be doubted as a legendary exaggeration, a curious bit of 
evidence has been pointed out recently. 2 - 1 It consists of a passage in 
the Chandogyabhasya which could be taken to suggest that 
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Gaudapada was still alive when Sankara was writing. 24 Even if this 
is explained away somehow, it would still be unreasonable to 
suppose that the gap between Sankara and Gaudapada was of 
more than half a century. Now Gaudapada is reputed to have been 
the author of Samkhya Karikabhasya which was translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha between a.d. 546 and 569. It has also been 
argued by Walleser that Gaudapada was prior to Bhavaviveka 
who appears to quote Agamasastra (3.5) in his Tarkajvala{ 8.13). 25 
Now Bhavaviveka was a senior contemporary of Dharmapa la and 
is generally placed between a.d. 490and 570. 26 This would preclude 
Gaudapada from being later than the first half of the 6th century. 
If Gaudapada is tobe placed between a.d. 500 and 550, it would not 
do to place Sankara almost two centuries or more after him. 

However, these arguments are far from being conclusive. 
Whether the Gaudapada of the Sankhya Karikabhasya is the 
famous Vedantin of that name could be reasonably doubted. Nor 
can it be said that Bhavaviveka 'quotes' Gaudapada even though 
he has some verses of which one is especially close to those of 
Gaudapada. Agamasastra (3.5) and Tarkajvala (8.13) could well be 
an older verse as Vijnana Bhiksu refers a similar verse to 
Visnupurana even though it is not available there. The verse in AS' 
is = Yathaikasmin ghatakase rajodhumadibhiryute / Na sarve 
samprayujyante tadvajjivah sukhadibhih’ // Its idea is a fairly 
common idea. 

The cases of Kumarila and Mandana, however, are on a d ifferent 
footing and present real difficulties. Kumarila has been quoted by 
6antaraksita in the Tattvasangraha and a variety of facts from 
Tibetan sources attest to Santaraksita having lived in the first half 
of the 8th century. 27 Since Kumarila is generally supposed to be 
familiar with Dharmaklrti he will have to be placed in the middle 
of the second half of the 7th century at the latest (Kaviraj, op.cit., 
p. 27). However, it has to be remembered, as pointed out by 
Udayavira Sastri, that in his discussion of Pratyaksa Kumarila 
seems to presuppose Dignaga ra ther than Dharmaklrti since he has 
in mind Pratyaksa as Kalpanabodha, not as abhranta. Commenta¬ 
tors like Parthasarathi Misra, however, identify the Purvapaksa 
with Dharmaklrti's (on Kumarila and Dignaga, see IHQ ,/, pp. 603 
ff). If Sankara was born in a.d. 788 he would be about a century 
removed from Kumarila, which contrad icts the unanimous belief 
of all the legendary biographies of Sankara that he was a junior 
contemporary of Kumarila. 
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Now Mandana has been regard ed as a d isciple of Kuma rila and 
a contemporary and later disciple of Sankara. This too would 
become virtually impossible if there is a gap of a century between 
Kumarila and Sankara. Even if the equation of Mandana and 
Suresvara is rejected, the difficulty still remains concerning the 
contemporaneity of Visvarupa or some other disciple of Kumarila 
who became a disciple of Sankara as Suresvara. 

Another argument used inthisconnectionhasbeenthatUmveka 
was one of the disciples of Kumarila and that Umveka was 
identical with Bhavabhuti who was patronised by king Yasovarman 
of Kannauj. 28 This would tend to place Bhavabhuti or Umveka in 
the first half of the 8th century. It has to be granted, however, that 
while suggestive, this argument cannot be said to be conclusive 
because the equation of Bhavabhuti and Umveka is not beyond 
dispute. 

On the other side, it has been argued that Vacaspati Misra, one 
of whose works is dated in a.d. 841 is clearly aware of the writings 
ofPadmapada,Suresvara and Bhaskara who presuppose Sankara. 
If Sankara died in a.d. 820 the interval between him and Vacaspati 
willbe too narrow to interpolate these three authorsbetween them. 

Belvalkar has tried to answer the question by saying that the 
interval is sufficient as far as the interposition of Padmapada 
between Sankara and Vacaspati is concerned. As for Bhaskara he 
doubts that there is sufficient evid ence for placing him earlier than 
Vacaspati on the ground that the alleged citation in Bhamati from 
the Bhaskara Bhasya is itself a quotation in the latter work. This 
argument of Dr. Belvalkar, however, is not cogentbecause the basis 
for regarding Vacaspati later than Bhaskara is not confined to the 
citation of a stanza. It has been pointed out that there are several 
passages in Bhamati in which the views of Bhaskara have been 
rejected. 29 Bhaskara, moreover, has been attacked by the great Jain 
logician Prabhacand ra who lived c. a.d. 800. This line of argument 
clearly militates against placing Sankara between a.d. 788 and 820. 
A consideration of the date of Suresvara, too, would strengthen 
this line of argument. Suresvara is known to have been quoted by 
the Jain scholar Vidyananda in the AshtasahasrI Vidyananda is in 
turn referred toby Jinasena and is presupposed by Prabhacand ra. 
The writings of Jinasena covered theyears from a.d. 783 to a.d. 833. 
The priority of Vidyananda to both Jinasena and Prabhacandia 
suggests that Vidyanand a should be placed in the second half of the 
8th century. Suresvara, thus, even if he were a contemporary of 
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Vidyananda for some time, as supposed by Belvalkar, would still 
have to be credited with having composed the Brhadaranya- 
kavartika at least by the date which is being attributed to Sankara 
for his birth. 

Whether Hastamalaka is believed to have been the son of 
Prabha kara and whether Prabhakara was the d isciple or predeces¬ 
sor of Kumarila, does not substantially alter the situation. The 
dating proposed by Prof. K.B. Pathak does create too great a gap 
between Kumarila and Sankara and too narrow a gap between 
Sankara and Vacaspati. As for Prof. Belvalkar's argument that 
Kumarila presupposes Akalahka who should be placed in the 8th 
century, it has to be remembered that the dating of Akalahka is not 
at all certain (cf. Nemi Chandra Jain, Tirthankara Mahavira Aur 
Unki Acharya Prampara, Vol. II pp. 304-5). 

By th e sid e of th e popu lar view d iscussed above there a re several 
others which seek to place Sankara in the 9th century or the 7th 
century. Nilakantha Shastri thus referred to an inscription from 
Cambodia, in which Sivasoma, the preceptor of Ind ravarman, the 
ruler of Campa, claims to have studied the Sastras from Bhagavad 
Sankara. (JOR, Vol. XI, 1937, p. 285) Now Indravarman ruled 
between a.d. 878 and 889 and Sivasoma himself was the grandson 
of the maternal uncle of Jayavarman II who belonged to a.d. 802 to 
869. Sivasoma thus could hardly havestudied in India earlier than 
the 9th century; nor could Sankara be much earlier. The identifica¬ 
tion of Bhagavad Sankara with Sankaracarya is, however, not 
established beyond doubt. In fact, since he is called 
' Bhagavacchahkarahvaya' he could have been a successor to the 
great Sankara. It is possible that Sivasoma served as pupil to some 
celebrated direct disciple of Sankara and glorified the occasion 
duly by describing the teacher as one who was 'called Bhagavat 
Sankara' (cf. my paper in Pracya-Pratibha, South-east Asia num¬ 
ber, 1991-92). 

On the other hand, Rajendra Nath Ghosh has eloquently argued 
for the 7th century as the time when Sankara was born. He relies 
on a quotation in a work called Darsana-Prakasa belonging to the 

Mahanubhava sect. This quotation is from a lost earlier work called 

Sankarapaddhati and declares that Sankara died in the Saka year 

642. 30 This corresponds to the year a.d. 720 and givesSankara's date 

of birth as a.d. 688. Ghosh, however, aruged that the actual birth of 
Sankara should be placed in the year a.d. 686 on astrological 
grounds. The whole argument depends on a quotation from a lost 
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work of which the nature and authenticity are unknown. Never¬ 
theless the view places Sankara in a plausible time bracket. Much 
less probable is the view of the Keralotpatti which places Sankara's 
birth in a.d. 400. 31 

Several scholars have tried to determine the date of Sankara by 
considering a date of the ruler in whose time Sarvajnatman Muni 
composed the famous workSa/hAsepa-.Sar7r,aAa.Since Sarvajnatman 
was a pupil of Sure^vara who was the d irect d isciple of Sankara, the 
date of Sarvajnatman would give a fair indication of that of 
Sankara. Now according to Sarvajnatman, his work was written 
while the ruler Manu-Kuladitya was still ruling: Srlmatyaksata- 
sasane manu-kuladitye bhuvam sasati? 2 R.G. Bhandarkar sur¬ 
mised that this ruler could be either Vikramaditya I who reigned 
until a.d. 679 or Vikramaditya II who reigned until a.d. 747 both 
belonging to the Calukya dynasty. 33 This would place Sankara 
about the beginning or the end of the 7th century. Unfortunately 
neither is the reference to the dynasty clear nor is the proposed 
identification of the ruler indisputable. 34 However, if Sankara were 
born in the years after the accession of Vikramaditya I, Sarvajn¬ 
atman could have lived in the times of Vikramaditya II. 

Again, Telang sought to identify the ruler Purnavarman whom 
Sankara mentions with the ruler of the same name mentioned by 
Hsuan Tsang. 35 Sankara would thus be earlier than the middle of 
the7th century a.d. Unfortunately the reference need not havebeen 
to a ruler contemporary or near contemporary of Sankara. Recently 
Prof. V.S. Pathak has aruged that the context of the reference 
suggests that the coronation of Purnavarman should havebeen a 
real or historical event. This would place Sankara not earlier than 
a.d. 625. 

Following a similar line of thought Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar identi¬ 
fied the Balavarman mentioned by Sankara with a person of the 
same name seen in an inscription of the Rastrakuta ruler Govinda 
III of the late 8th century. 36 This too has the same defect as the 

opinion of Telang cited before. 37 

It seems clear that the date of Sankara cannot be fixed either in 
terms of the dates mentioned in different literary works which 
belong to much later times or on the basis of any definite historica 
synchronisms in the context of political history. The only fruitful 
method is to consider the dates of other authors and philosophers 
of whom Sankarar makes use or who make use of him. 

There is clear evidence that Sankara presupposes Gaudapada. 
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Dharmaklrti and Kumarila. On the other hand, Sankara is clearly 
presupposed by Suresvara, Bhaskara and Vacaspati Misra. The 
last of these is the author of the famous commentary Bhamati on 
the Sarlrakabhasya of Sankara and in this commentary Vacaspati 
clearly criticises some interpretations of Suresvara who com¬ 
mented on Sankara. Vacaspati also criticises Bhaskara who in turn 
criticisesSarikara. 38 Now Vacaspati wrote his NyayasucTnibandha 
in the year correspond ing to a.d. 841. Since Suresvara and Bhaskara 
thus lie between Vacaspati and Sankara, the latter could not have 
lived later than the 8th century in any case. Suresvara is quoted by 
Vidyananda in his AstasahasrI, a commentary on Samantabhad ra's 
Aptamimarhsa? 9 Vidyananda is referred to by Jinasena in the 
Adipuranawhich was written in a.d. 838. 40 Although his Harivamsa 
Purana was written in a.d. 783. Jinasena also refers to Prabhacandra 
whose Prameya-Kamalamartanda seems later than the AstasahasrI 
of Vidyananda. Vidyananda, thus could hardly be later than a.d. 
800 and Suresvara would belong at the latest to the second half of 
the century. Sankara should not then be placed much after the 
middle of the 8th century at the latest. 

On the other hand, Sankara clearly quotes from Dharmaklrti. 41 
Now Hsuan Tsang is silent about Dharmaklrti in a.d. 634 while 
I-tsing records the fame of Dharmaklrti in 673. 42 The major period 
of Dharmaklrti then must have been about the middle of the 7th 
century. Again, whileKumarila probably presupposes Dharmaklrti 
he is certainly presupposed by Sankaraksita who belonged to the 
first half of the 8th century. Kumarila, thus, could not be later than 
the second half of the 7th century and since Sankara seems to 
criticiseKumarila 43 and is generally regarded ashisjuniorcontem- 
porary he should be placed at the earliest towards the end of the 7th 
and the beginning of the 8th century. This would agree with the 
tradition recorded in Darsana-Prakasa and at Srngerl. 

To sum up, in determining the date of Sankara the following 
data need to the taken into account: 

(a) Sankara was the grand-disciple of Gaudapada. 

(b) Sankara was later than Dharmaklrti. 

(c) Sankara was the junior contemporary of Kumarila. 

(d) Sankara was thecontemporary of Mandana and Suresvara 

who survived him. 

(e) Sankara was earlier than Bhaskara. 

(f) Sankara belonged to an age when there was no paramount 
sovereign. 
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Now the date of Gaudapada is not certain. From his indebted¬ 
ness to Mahayanic texts and Masters like Lahkavatara, Nagarjuna, 
Asanga and Vasuband hu, and from a probable quotation from him 
by Bhavya, he would appear to have lived between a.d. 500 and 
600. Since it is not certa in i f Sankara had any living contact with him 
and since Yogins like Vidyatlrtha, Tailanaga Svami or Devraha 
Baba may be exceptionally long-lived, the consideration of the 
possible date of Gaudapada does not help decide that of Sankara 
except that it tends to support his date in the 7th century than in late 
8th century. 

Dharmaklrti has been placed about the midd le of the 7th century 
on the ground of his non-mention by Hsuan Tsang and his mention 
by I-tsing. 44 This is a good reason but not wholly decisive since one 
cannot eliminate all possible causes of non-mention. 45 When Hsuan 
Tsang reached Nalanda in a.d. 637, Silabhadra was the abbot and 
his Master Dharmapala had died many years ago. According to 
Tibetan trad ition as a young man Dha rmakirti had met Dharmapa la 
who had directed him to Isvarasena. It is Isvarasena from whom 
Dharmakirti studied the system of Dignaga. Now Dharmapala 
and Isvarasena are said to have been stud ents of Dignaga, who was 

the student ofVasubandhu. Unfortunately the date of Vasubandhu 

has been a matter of much controversy. He has been placed in the 
4th century as also in the 5th. Even two Vasubandhus have been 
postulated. 46 Hirakawa's opinion that there was only one 
Vasubandhu, that he was the contemporary of Skandagupta 

Vikramaditya and NarasinhaguptaBaladitya, and that Vasubandhu 

may thus be placed between a.d. 400 and 480, appears the most 
plausible. 47 Dignaga then could be placed between a.d. 480 and 540. 
Dharmapala and Isvarasena would be datable in the later half of 
the6thcentury and Dharmaklrti's dates would be approximately 
580-650. On account of the difficult style of his writings and his 
Bhavabhuti-like response to his critics it is possible that it took time 
for his appreciation to grow but once begun it increased rapidly. 
This would account for Hsuan Tsang's failure to mention him. 

Thus Sankara's quoting from Dharmaklrti makes him not ear¬ 
lier than c. 650 and would agree with Sankara's being a junior 
contemporary of Kuma rila who appears to have been more or less 
a contemporary of Dharmaklrti. It has been said that Kumarila 
criticised Dharmaklrti and Akalanka. 48 What is definite is that 
Kumarila criticises Dignaga, Mandana criticises Dharmaklrti and 
Akalanka's students criticise Kumarila. BesidesSantaraksita quotes 
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from Kumarila and Santaraksita has been placed in 680-740.' 19 
Kumarila could thus be placed in 600-670. 

Thus650would appeartobethe terminus a quoiorQankara.The 
terminus ad quern is provided by the possible dates of Mandana, 
Suresvara and Padmapada. Mandana has been commented upon 
by Umveka who is quoted by Kamalaslla. 50 Kamalaslla has been 
placed in a.d. 700-750. dI Even if Mandana was not Suresvara, he 
(Mandana) was, despite opinions to thecontrary, aware of Sankara 
whose opinion he criticises in his Brahmasiddhi . 52 Thus Mandana 
could be placed in a.d. 650-720. Suresvara has been quoted by 
Vidyananda who is referred to by Jinasena whose literary activity 
extended from 783 to 838. Similarly BhamatTrefers to some views 
of Padmapada and the author of Bhamatl wrote the NyayasucT 
nibandha in a.d. 841. Thus the works of Sankara's students appear 
to have become well known by the beginning of the 9th century. 
That Bhaskara criticises Sankara and Vacaspati Misra criticises 
Bhaskara also supports the belief that the literary activities of 
Sankara's first generation supporters and critics could not be later 
than the second half of the 8 th century. Thus we could regard c. 775 
as the terminus ad quern for Sankara. 

The dates of Sankara could, thus, range between 650 and 775. If 
we accept the unanimous tradition of Sankara's meeting with 

Kumarila while the latterwasdying, and his contemporaneity with 

Mandana, whether Suresvara or not, Sankara would have to be 
placed between 650 and 700. This would agree with the date in 
Darsanaprakasa and theSrngerl tradition. 
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The epoch of Sankara is the epoch which followed the death of the 
great king Harsavardhana of Kannauj in the north and of his 
contemporary Pulakesin II in the Deccan. After the fall of the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas the age of great and stable empires 
seemed to pass and the period from c. a.d. 650 onwards witnessed 
a ceaseless struggle for power and the rise and fall of numerous 
relatively short-lived empires having a distinct regional basis. 1 It 
was a period of perpetual strife when armies under different 
conquerors foraged and campaigned in quick succession. A new 
dimension was added to this strife by the expansionist threat of the 
Arabs in the first half of the 8th century. While imperial titles and 
boasts multiplied, the substance of imperial rule steadily declined. 
As the 8th century progressed, it saw the struggle between Kash¬ 
mir Kannauj and Gauda and thebeginning of what.hasbeen called 
the Tripartite War between the Palas, the Pratlharas and the 
Rastrakutas. A similar dynastic conflict raged m the Deccan and 
the "South The Calukyas, the Pallavas and the Pandyas were 
engaged in intermittent strife, with the Rastrakutas joining later. 
Each of these powers attained imperial status for a while an d then 
lost it. The age of empires was increasingly substituted by what has 

been called a'feudal-federal'polity. 2 ...... 

The empire itself instead of being an organized and stable unity 
became a loose federation of smaller states under subordinate 
rulers styled samanta, mahasamanta, maharaja etc. 3 The system of 
cash payment to civil and military officials tended to fall into 
disuse. 4 Although outright landgrants were generally made for 
religious purposes, officials were usually paid by being allowed 
the right to appropriate in whole or part the revenue due from a 
village or villages. 5 This tended to produce in effect a system of 
Zam indari. 6 Coupled with the fact of a hierarchy among the vassals 
and their duty of supplying troops in times of need, this system 
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came to resemble the 'feudal' system of medieval Europe in certain 
aspects. However, despite the practical fragmentation of sover¬ 
eign power and the growing importance of a class of people whose 
influence rested on their rights over land, this system did not 

theoretically accept the equation of sovereignty with property. Nor 

were the rights of the peasant or the village community wholly 
superseded. The caste system too remained in force and was quite 
different from the feudal class system as known in the west. 7 

The existence of such a'feudal-federal'polity corresponds to the 

descriptions we find in thewritingsofSahkara.Thus commenting 
on BS 1.3.33. he says 'Idanlm iva nanyada pi sarvabhaumah 
ksattriyostlti bruyaf. 'One might say that there never was any 
universal ruler just as there is none now.' It is clear that there was 
no real imperial ruler in Sankara's age but the aspiration for one 
was-not lost. Sankara, again, clearly distinguishes between inde¬ 
pendent and subordinate rulers. Thuscommentingon p r 2.5.15 he 

says, 'Raja tva-visesanam adhi-pa tiriti bha va tikascid rajocita vrthm 

asritya raja na fvacf/iipafrfi.''Overlordship qualifies Kingship. One 

could be a ruler by following the livelihood proper to a king but 
without being an overlord.' He uses the administrative terminol¬ 
ogy which began from the Gupta age. Thus he says 'svatantrah na 
Kumaramatyavat.' 'Independent not like Kumaramatya.' Again 
commenting on Ch. 2.1.2. he says 'rajanam samantam copagaf. 
'He approached the king and the vassal.' It has to be remembered 
that while the older meaning of samantawas a neighbour, from the 
6th century onwards it came to be used for subordinate rulers or 
feudatories. It is in this latter sense that Sankara apparently uses the 
word. 8 He similarly uses the term mandalika which had a similar 
import ‘svatantrahpatirnamandalikah' (ad. Br. 4.3.33). 'Indepen¬ 
dent ruler, not mandalika.' 

Political anarchy over a period of time necessarily implied a 
growing disorder in the traditional social system. Sankara thus 
notes the decay of the Varnasramadharma in his times. Comment¬ 
ing on BS 1.3.33 he remarks, ‘Idanlm iva Kalantare 
pyavyavasthitaprayan varnasramadharman pratijanlta.' 'One 
might suppose that Varnasramadharma was in disorder earlier 
also just as it is now.' It has been suggested, on the other hand, that 
this was an age when efforts were mad e to restore and libera lize the 
traditional J/iarma. 9 Thus Kumarila is said to represent the revival 
of orthodoxy. The Devalasmrti and the ManubhasyaoiMedhatithi 
illustrate liberal tendencies in Smrti literature. Though it is true that 
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there was some attempt to adjust the Smrti tradition to some of the 
newcond itions created by foreign invasions, there is little evidence 
of the success of the kings in restoring the pristine form of the 
Varnasrama system which was in reality on the decline. 10 The age 
of the classical Smrtis and Puranasw as over. It was now an age of 
commentaries as well as of minor and apocryphal Smrtis most of 
which havebeen lost except for quotations in later compendia. The 
earliest extant commentary is that of Bharuci on Manu. Its special 
significance lies in the fact this Bharuci was probably id entical with 
the Vedantin of that name and a predecessor of Sankara. Bharuci 
has been dated two to three centuries before Sankara. 11 In his 
commentary Bharuci is specially concerned with determining the 
status of the various pronouncements in Manu, whether they are 
examples of Vidhi or Arthavada etc. His philosophical point of 
view is that of Jhana-Karma-Samuccaya and his methodology that 
of MFmamsa. As a result his commentary does not contain much 
new institutional data but is rather concerned with the precision 
and consistency of the text. Thus Manu 7/69 has anata-samantam 
as a qualification of the kingdom. Derrett translates samanta as 
feudatory but the commentary has nothing to justify the transla¬ 
tion. The fact is that samanta in Manu as well as Yajnavalkya has 
the older sense of 'neighbouring or frontier state'. This comes out 
quite clearly in the commentary of Kulluka which is much later. 
Although samanta meant 'feudatory' in the times of Kulluka, he 
preserves the old traditional meaning quite faithfully. As is well 
known, Manu admits as sources of law 'the laws of castes and 
districts, the laws of guilds, and the laws of families' (8.41). Bharuci 
explains that Jati-dharmasbeingbased on the sastra are eternal, not 
so the others, but they still deserve to be respected by the ruler. 
Thus laws of districts mean laws made by public bodies, relating 
to the grazing of cattle and protection of water. Laws of guilds are 
'put into currency by merchants, artisans, and minstrels in order 
to further their respective businesses. These laws the king must 
uphold.' Although such laws are plainly empirical the King should 
uphold them if they are not repugnant to the scriptures. 

Actually there was a vast and increasing body of non-scriptural 
laws based on custom, convention and enactment. We get epi- 
graphic evidence of charters granted by local rulers for the regu¬ 
lation of local business. 12 There is also evidence of powerful guilds 
with their own regulations. It has been argued by some scholars 
that there was a marked decline in trade, guilds and use of money 
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in northern India in the post-classical period. 13 This has been 
competently questioned. 14 Some decline is understandable owing 
to the blocking of north-western land-routes but oceanic trade 
continued to flourish especially towards the south-east. As a result 
trade and guilds in the Deccan and the south showed no decline. 15 

Nearer to Sankara's time than Bharuci, is Visvarupa's commen¬ 
tary on the Yajhavalkyasmrti. Visvarupa has been identified by 
some scholars with Bhavabhuti and Suresvara as also with Umveka 
and Mandana. 16 Since Umveka comments on Mandana their dis¬ 
tinctness may be granted and since Bhavabhuti and Umveka are 
quoted as distinct they too may be reasonably distinguished. The 
relationship of Mandana to Suresvara and Visvarupa has been 
much debated. There is, however, no insuperable reason to ques¬ 
tion the identity of Visvarupa with Suresvara or Bhavabhuti. 
Visvarupa, thus, would be a contemporary of Sankara, unless we 
identify the King PratapasTla he refers to with Prabha karavardhana, 
which would place him about a.d. 600 and hence make him earlier 
than Sankara as usually dated. 17 

Yajnavalkya mentions the procedure of making landgrants on 
cloth or copperplates marked with the King's seal. Visvarupa 
explains that bhurjapatra is to be avoided. The grant should 
mention the earlier three generations including the women. It 
should be marked by the messenger, royal signature, seal, the name 
of the camp etc., and it should specify the gift 'such a village in such 
a region'. The name of the scribe should also be there. The grant 
should be in perpetuity. 18 Although it is not expressly stated, the 
grants seem to be contemplated in the context of religious gifts or 
charity to deserving Brahmanas, learned men etc. There is no 
reference here to any connection with the grant of revenue to 
official functionaries. These grants are essentially free gifts in 
perpetuity made out of piety or for the promotion of learning. 

The liberal social outlook of Visvarupa like that of Medhatithi 
comes out clearly in his interpretation of a verse of Yajnavalkya 
which was used by medieval commentators as the basis for 
justifying Sat!. 19 There is a vast difference in attitude between 
Visvarupa and Medhatithi on one side and Apara rka and Mad hava 
on the other. 

It needs to be emphasized that Smrti law was not the only law 
regulating practical affairs. Local customs, charters given by pow¬ 
erful chiefs and the laws of guilds were important sources of actual 
laws and the Smrtis advised the King to accept them except where 
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they were contrary to canonical law. Canonical law, however, was 
itself subject to change. Yajnavalkya mentions twenty Smrtis but 
most of them are not available in their ancient or pristine form. 
Even the Visnusmrti on which Bharuci is said to have commented, 
shows evidence of interpolations . 20 Again it is difficult to always 
reconcile the available texts of most of these with the quotations 
attributed to them in medieval digests and compendia. ^ 

The fact is that during the centuries between Patanjali and 
Sankara thesocial system of the ancient sutrashad become increas¬ 
ingly unreal. Old concepts remained like old bottles into which 
new meanings were added in practice . 21 

If politically the post-Gupta age represents a period of decline 
in organized power as well as centralized organisation, and shows 
at the same time the emergence of parochialism, regionalism, 
'feudalism' and a new ruling class, culturally it is still an age of 
vigorous creativity . 22 It maybe recalled that political anarchy is not 
incompatible with the efflorescence of a certain kind of culture as 
is illustrated by Renaissance Italy or the Period of the Contending 
States in China. The age of Sankara is the age ofBana and Mayura, 
Bhavabhuti and Magha; it is the age of the emergence of great 
spired temples with their riot of sculptures, of commentaries and 
sub-commentaries, of 'Acaryas, Siddhas and Samantas. The 
Kailasa temple represents not only the might of the Rastrakutasbut 
also the climactic fusion of the rock-cut-style with the structural 
temple as also the harmonious vision of cosmic unity, an exquisite 
world emerging from the unmanifest core of solid rock. The 
culmination of the increasingly rococo age in the great shrine at 
Konark is symptomatic of the aspiration of the age as well as its 

The^religious culture of the age was marked by eclecticism, 
syncretism, broadminded tolerance and tantricism. Ample evi¬ 
dence of this is furnished by the Puranas and Smrtis, art and 
architecture and the general literature of the period. Thus speaking 
of the court of Harsavardhana, Bana alludes to the presence o 
ascetics belonging to the Buddhist, Jaina, Pasupata and Parasan 
sects CJainairarhataih Pasupataih Parasaribhisca ... upasya- 
manam ).' 24 It may be recalled that long back Panini had spoken of 
the BhiksusutrasoiVaraiarya who hasbeen identified with Vyasa. 
Bana also describes the Parasaris as ' Kamandalu-jala-sucisaya- 
caranesu caitya-pranati-paresu Parasarisu' 26 The Parasaris could 
have been Vedantins but their devotion to Caitya- worship sug- 
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gests that they were not an orthodox sect. The Vedantins are, 
however, definitely indicated by the term Aupanisadas or 
Brahmavadinah. 27 The d iversity of sects and their tolerant symbio¬ 
sis is well brought out by Bana in his description of the asrama of 
Divakaramitra: 'arhatair maskaribhih svetapataih Pandari- 


lokayatikaih Kanadair Aujaanisadair Aisvarakaranikaih 
Pauranikaih Saptatantavaih Sabdaih Pahcaratrikaih anyaisca'P 
We have here a reference to the Arhatas or Jainas, Maskarins or 
Ajlvakas, 29 Pandari Bhiksus who had abandoned the Ka say as, 30 
Svetapatas or the Svetambara Jains, Kesaluhcanasor some kind of 
Jain ascetics with shaven heads, the Buddhists called Jainas here 
apparently because Jina was one of the names of Buddha, 31 the 
Bhagavatas as also the Pahcaratrikas, the Aisvarakaranikas who 
are explained asA^iVayrTrasbutcouldbePasupatasorSaivas^the 
Kapilas or the followers of Sahkhya and the Saptatantavas who 
could be the ritualistic Mimamsakas, the Vedantins called 
Aupanisadas here, the £abdas or grammarians, the Pauranikas 
who apparently followed that revised and syncretic version of the 
Vedic faith expounded in the Puranas, and the Lokayatas or 
materialists. The views of most of these have been criticised by 
Sankaracarya. 

That these diverse sects lived peacefully together at the Court of 
Harsa or the Asrama of Divakaramitra, is not a fanciful description 
of Bana and canbe easily seen from the evidence of Hsuan Tsang. 33 
Despite their personal preferences the rulers patronized diverse 
sects and it is this tolerant, secular ethos of the state which ensured 
the harmonious symbiosis of the sects. 34 

Although the king was supposed to maintain the Varnasrama- 
dharma, there is ample evidence to show that the Asrama system 
had well-nigh broken down. 35 The Vanaprastha Asrama had virtu¬ 
ally ceased to exist. The Brahmanical sannyasins were overshad¬ 
owed by all kinds of heretical or unorthodox mendicants. The 
common run of mendicants indeed received little esteem in soci¬ 
ety. 36 Although Agrahara grants were made to maintain Vedic 
study and the daily ritual and although the kings did perform the 
great sacrifices from time to time, popular religion was governed 
by the Puranas and consisted of the worship of diverse gods and 
goddesses at home or in the temples and of the performance of 
dana, vratas, utsavas, yatras, and petty rites of a superstitious 
nature. 37 Charities on diverse occasions testified to the growing 
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vogue of Dana-Dharma. It is this mixture of heterogeneous puja, 
vratas, dana and samskaraswhich had captured thepopularmind. 
It was increasingly d ra wn by the superstitious search for 'invisible' 
gains or for marvels and miracles with the help of Tantra or 
alchemy. The sense of sin was nourished on the new religious texts 
which prescribed endless ritual for its expiation. At the same time 
eroticism was encouraged by Tantricism itself. It should not, 
however, he concluded that thePuranic literature shows religious 
decadence. It represented, on the other hand, a vigorous revival. 
The older Vedic religion, its myths, rites and ideas, were given a 
new form and this religion extended beyond theupper caste males 
to include all the castes and women. It substituted the abstractness 
of Vedic religion by concrete and visible symbols, the images of 
gods, which gave an endless opportunity to the artistic imagina¬ 
tion. Temples with their lofty spires were the expression of an 
aspiration of the soul and their sculpture portrayed the wealth of 
creation. The religion of Bhakti came into prominence and culmi¬ 
nated in the Bhaga vata which is the concentrated essence of what 
the Alvars and Nayanars had been singing in the South and what 
had been foreshadowed in the Gita and the Pancaratra Agamas. 

Indeed, the 7th and 8th centuries were the golden age of Bhakti 
in the South. It was the age of the Ajvars and the Nayanars and of 
a sharp conflict between the Hindu reform and revival which they 
represented and the heterodoxy of Jainism and Buddhism. Thus 
Appar himself turned from Jainism to Jjaivism and is said to have 
converted the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman who had scoffed at 
false mendicants in his famous play Mattavilasa. Another great 
Nayanar was Jnanasambandhar who is said to have defeated the 
Jainas in a public debate and converted the Pandya ruler of 
Madura. It is said that the ruler then turned against the Jainas 
whom he persecuted. This story is reminiscent of the story in the 
Madhaviya about Kumarila and Sudhanvan. Another famous 
Nayanar was Sundaramurti who was befriended by the Chera 
ruler Cheruman Perumal. 38 Among the Vaisnava Alvars of the age 
may be mentioned Tirumalisai who was probably an elder contem¬ 
porary of the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman I. Tirumalisai also 
turned from Jainism to Vaisnavism. Another Alvar Tirumangai too 
attacks Jainism and Buddhism. 

This Bhakti movement of which the Alvars and the Nayanars 
were the protagonists was a simple religion of the heart in which 
all sections of the people participated. Avoiding ritualistic and 
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dogmatic subtlety, it was intensely emotional and tended to have 
a socially levelling effect. 39 If the Smarta texts sought to synthesize 
the Five Sects, the Alvars saw harmony in the Six Schools 
(Sanmatas). 40 

The principal part of the popular Smarta-Pauranic religion 
consisted of the Five Sects or the Six Schools in which God was 
imaged in diverse anthropomorphic forms and worshipped in 
images and temples through a kind of stylized ritual appropriate 
to welcoming and honouring human guests, rulers, etc. This 
religion embraced practically all sections of society spread ing from 
the lowly village shrines to the great temples created by royal 
munificence. The inscriptions of the Guptas, the Vakatakas, the 
Pallavas, the Calukyas and Rastrakutas give vivid glimpses of 
these temples and the diverse faiths which they focused. There 
were famous sun temples, for example, at Mandsor during the 
Gupta period, at Mutton in Kashmir established by Lalitaditya or 
at Multan, referred to by the Arabs. The Saivas and Saktas had 
numerous holy places or mathas in different parts of the country 
from Srinagara and Kailasa to Ujjain and Onkaresvara, KancI and 
Vrsacala. Similarly the worship of Visnu and His incarnations had 
sacred spots of pilgrimage or tirthas all over the country from 
Mathura and Devgarh to Rameswaram. The cults of Skanda and 


Varaha were popular in the Gupta age and those of Ganesa and 
Nrsimha appear to have gained in popularity in the post-Gupta 
age. 

The doctrines and practices of these sects and cults may be seen 
inthePuranas,AgamasandSarhhitas. Visnu, Vayu,Markandeya, 
and Matsya Puranasmaybementioned among the earlier Puranas 
dateable in the Gupta period. Some of the Agamic Sanihitas too 
belongtothisperiod. Visnudharmottara, Bhagavata and theorigi- 
nal or earlier parts of the Skandapurana may be placed in the post- 
Gupta period from the 7th to 9th centuries. Many of the Pahcaratra 
Sarhhitas and Saiva Agamasof the South and Kasmlra may also be 
placed during the period. 

These Smarta-Pauranic cults were flanked by the ritualistic 
traditional Vedic religion (. 3rauta-dharma ), on the one hand, and 
the growing d evotional movement, mentioned above, on the other. 
The appeal of elaborate $rauta-dharma was to the learned 
Brahmanas and orthodox rulers like the Vaka takas and the Guptas; 
the Smartapauranika appealed to all the classes and castes 

but still preserved the orthodoxy of a ritualistic faith, albeit newly 
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fashioned. The religion of Bhakti had a still wider appeal and was 
radical in character. 

Beyond the pale of the various aspects of the Vedic faith, new 
and old, lay the wholly heterodox sects of the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa-hsian, Hsuan 
Tsang and I-tsing give us a vivid picture of Buddhist monasteries 
and temples, learning and literature in the Gupta and post-Gupta 
ages. Although Budd hism had declined in the northwest and some 
of its traditional centres, it was still important especially in eastern 
India. Both Mahayana and Hlnayana flourished and a distin¬ 
guished galaxy of Buddhist philosophers flourished in unbroken 

succession from VasubandhutoDignaga,DharmakIrti,3antaraksita 

and Kamalasila. It was also the period when the Jaina canon had 
been finalized at Valabhi in the 5th century and a series of brilliant 
authors and philosophers made their appearance—Devanandin, 
Samantabhadra and Akalanka, Prabhacandra and Vidyananda, 
Haribhadra and Jinasena. If Buddhism dominated eastern India 
Jainism was finding a firm foothold in the west. In the south both 
Buddhism and Jainism especially the latter contended with the 
new Vaisnava and £aiva Bhakti movements. 

While the £rauta-dharma emphasized ritual action as the es¬ 
sence of religion and even conceived society as held together as a 
ritual ord er, Smartapa uranic dharma stood for a synthesis of ritual 
and devotion which would be helpful for happiness here and 
hereafter. The religion of pure bhakti was non-egoistic and 
undemanding. Jainism emphasized asceticism as did Hlnayana 
Buddhism but both had also adopted the worship of the Saviour 
and the use of images and temples. Mahayana Buddhism had 
given a great fillip to the cult of the saviours called Bod hisattva but 
it also made a clear-cut distinction between popular and philo¬ 
sophical religion. Real religion for it was the pursuit of wisdom 
(prajha) through dialetical reasoning, contemplation and silence, it 
recognized that wisdom and compassion were inseparable and 
hence emphasized a prolonged course of training and good deeds 
towards the salvation of all beings. The active ethos of Mahayana 
helped to turn Buddhism into a world religion. 

The prevailing web of social ritual was substantially unaffected 
by the distinction of orthodoxy and heterodoxy except in the 
names of the gods propitiated or the religieux given veneration. As 
Udayanacarya remarked later on, 'the Vedic ritual order from 
conception to the last rites was performed by all the sects even 
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though some described it as merely empirical: 'Nastyeva tad 
darsanamyatra sarh vrtametad ityuktvapigarbhadhanadyantyesti- 
paryantam Vaidiklrh Kriyarhnanutisthatijanah '. 41 

The system of the four varnas had been for some time increas¬ 
ingly encrusted by a fast-growingyaf;-system. 42 Thenatural growth 

of new specializations and vocations and the growth of the essen¬ 
tially locally organized social groups in times of insecurity engen¬ 
dered by invasions and the breakdown of large empires led to the 
recognition of numerous jatis. This was specially true of the lowest 
state which depended on skilled orunskilled labour. 43 The second 
and third varnas displayed an amazing social mobility in point of 
fact. Adventurers and invaders belonging originally to diverse 
social groups were declared to be Ksatriyas or even Brahmanas 
or Brahma-KsattrasP The old varna -order had been created within 
a Vedic ethos in which the position of the Brahmana depended on 
his monopoly of religious magic and the Ksatriyas ruled by their 
support within a strongly traditional community. The growth of 
diverse strands of heterodoxy, of £ramanism, and of rulers with 
foreign and tribal origins, gradually paved the way for decline of 
the old order. Medhatithi, thus, declares that the word Rajan is 
applied not only to the Ksatriya-ja ti but also to a non-Ksatriya ruler 
( raja-sabdascayamaksattriye'pijanapadesvaredrstaprayogah ). 45 
This attests to the actual mobility of the Ksatriyas which became 
indistinguishable from rajan, rajanya, or rajaputtra. It is during this 
period that thebeginnings of the new ruling class called the Rajputs 
lie. Similarly the meaning of Sudra came to be considerably 
extended. It came to include numerous kinds of artisans called 
Gilpin, Karu or Prakrti such as a carpenter, goldsmith, blacksmith, 
jeweller, barber, gardener, potter, weaver, shampooer, tailor, 
plasterer, painter, actor, washerman, distiller, fisherman, butcher, 
shoemaker, and fowler. 46 This vastly extended meaning of Sudra 
to include diverse manual crafts and guilds has a dual significance. 
It shows an actual improvement in the economic condition of the 
^udras but at the same time a decline in the social status of the 
artisans. Various distinctions came to be made among the ^udras 
as 'high', 'low' and 'middling' or 'good' and 'bad'. At the lowest 
level were the Antyajas who included certain low occupations as 
well as certain tribes. Thus Candalas, Matahgas, and Svapacas 
were classed among them from ancient times. Now Kiratas, Nisadas, 
Pulindas, Bhillas and even Mlecchas are regarded as Antyajas in 
some texts. 47 It may be noted that Frenis or guilds continue to be 
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mentioned in the inscriptions but the Smrtis increasingly tended to 
regard them as subcastes within the Sudra -varna. On the other 
hand, at least in South Ind ia, merchants were organized in power¬ 
ful guilds and corporations which could be local and called 
nagarams or could have an extensive inter-state spread unaffected 
by minor wars and revolutions. Such were the Manigramam and 
the NanadefTs or Ainnurruvar. The Ainnurruvar, often styled the 
Five Hundred Svamis of Ayyavalepur (Aihole), were the most 
famous of the South Indian merchant guilds'. 48 They were the 
protectors of 'the Vira-Bananju-dharma i.e., the law of the noble 
merchants.' This dharma was embodied in 500 vira-sasanas. They 
traded within the country as well as with d istant foreign countries. 

The age-old vocations of the Brahmanas were to act as teacher 
and priest. Where necessity compelled them they could take on the 
occupations of the lower castes. They ran the village schools and 
pursued traditional learning and received grants for the purpose. 
Apart from Brahmapuris, Ghatikas and Agraharas, the mathas 
played an important part in the cultivation of learning especially 
since the 9th century. Thus a 9th-century college in Kerala pro¬ 
moted the study of Vyakarana,Munamsa and Trairajyavyavahara. 
Nrpatunga endowed several mathas and colleges where fourteen 
Vidyaswere studied . 49 Buddhist monastic universities as of Nalanda 
were world-famous institutions. The vitality of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist systems of education is shown by the vigorous 
development of learning and literature in the age. 

Science and superstition grew apace at the same time. The Gupta 
and post-Gupta ages were the golden period of Indian science 
when its great classics were produced in mathematics and as¬ 
tronomy, in medicine and alchemy and much progress was at¬ 
tained in grammar and rhetoric and in the systematization of the 
arts. Indian science was strongly empirical and traditional. In 
mathematics and medicine it was highly original but learned a 
good deal from the Greeks in astronomy, and in turn, it was the 
Indian science of this period which participated in the tutoring of 
the Arabs in their initial scientific efforts. Logic naturally grew up 
in this milieu. 50 Dignaga and Paksilasvamin may be said to have 
been the pioneers in its systematization as an independent science 
which continued to develop becoming more and more formal and 
influenced the study of all the other disciplines in course of time. 

Superstition was closely connected with the growth of ritualism 
and worship. There were a myriad saviours, human and divine. si 
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To avoid misfortune or to gain d iverse personal ends through their 
intercession became the order of the day. Yoga and Tantra preyed 
upon this atmosphere of credulity, hope and fear. 52 The fact that 
Tantra seemed to give obvious psychic powers to some naturally 
gifted individuals, led others to hope for similar results. The 
relaxation of rigid social rules in the Tantric, Yogic and ascetic 
communities were possibly another source of their popularity. 
The writings of Bana and Bhavabhuti and the Brhatkathasloka- 
samgraha are eloquent testimony of these tendencies. 

Philosophically it was a golden age characterized by the prolif¬ 
eration of schools, of debate and controversy, of reinterpretation 
and increasing formalization. The philosophical schools were 
closely allied to religious sects as may be seen from the description 
of Bana above, where no distinction is made between them. The 
fact is that philosophy in India was never satisfied by the indirect 
knowledge of truth, verbal and inferential. It always sought the 
direct vision of truth and sought to harmonize its logical enquiries 
with revealed truth. Doubtless there were exceptions such as the 
Lokayata school. Even the orthodox Mlmamsakas had little sym¬ 
pathy with any kind of mystical enterprise and even the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, although they accepted the possibility of mystical 
vision, did not generally appeal to it in support of their doctrines. 
However, the Mlmamsakas as well as the adherents of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika unreservedly accepted the authority of the Vedas espe¬ 
cially in the context of moral and spiritual life. The Buddhists and 
the Jainas rejected the Vedas but believed in the authority of their 
own scriptures. All the schools advocated, thus, the moral and 
spiritual life enjoined in some authoritative texts belonging to 
their tradition. 

Apart from the appeal to some kind of supernormal word or 
vision, the schools generally accepted the validity of both experi¬ 
ence and reason. There did not obtain any sharp division between 
empiricism and rationalism. Indeed theprimacyofexperiencewas 
accepted by all. While this appeal to common experience and 
reasoning based upon it made it possible for the schools to engage 
in dialogue and debate, their differences with respect to religious 
scriptures and practice set a limit to the fruitful exchange of ideas. 
Such creative discussions were commoner where the opposite 
parties belonged to the same stream or school and the differences 
were relatively minor compared to their basic agreements. In such 
cases sub-schools multiplied and the trad ition of the school under- 
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went logical evolution. Where, however, the differences were 
wide-ranging with respect to religious matters the disputes took 
the form of contentious wrangling. Public debates aimed at the 
defeat and discomfiture of the opponent rather than the common 
discovery of truth were the rage of the day and tradition records 
several such debates with unfortunate consequences. 53 

Most of the important philosophical schools of the time as may 
be gleaned from the writingsof Kumarila, Sankara or &antaraksita 
were quite ancient and had centuries of history behind them. In 
fact, it has been characteristic of Indian philosophy as contrasted 
with contemporary philosophy that it strongly emphasized its 
traditional character. The Buddhist schools appealed to Buddha's 
words and where necessary did not even scruple to invent them. 
The Vedantins claimed to be reiterating the Upanisadseve n when 
they mixed their teachings with those of Mahayana. The Jainas 
believed that their canon as fixed in the 5th century a.d. was the 
same ancient one which was revealed a millennium ago. The 
Sankhyas appealed to the Adi- Vidvan Kapila, the Mlmamasakas to 
the eternal word of the Veda. None of the great masters claimed 
individual originality believing that it would be too capricious and 
uncertain to leave the discovery of fundamental truth to merely the 
chance discovery mad e by ind ivid ua Is. As Vacaspa ti Misra pointed 
out, while one might leave the confirmation of empirical and 
pragmatic truth to experience, it would be hazardous to say the 
least to leave beliefs about after-life in such a state. 54 Absolute 
certainty is needed with respect to them and it cannot be obtained 
merely with the help of individual experience and reasoning. An 
authentic and unimpeachable tradition is necessarily required by 
any philosophy which does not claim that its primary function is 
to doubt and rest content with common sense, uncontradicted by 
science in all practical matters. A philosophy which claims to 
support some moral or spiritual way of life has to appeal to a 
tradition grounded in something deeper than individual fancy or 
surmise, however acute or seemingly logical. 

The ancient traditions of the philosophical schools, thus, were 
closely connected with specific moral and spiritual insights and 
came to develop them in terms of specific philosophical attitudes 
and cultures. It is the neglect of the 'culture' of the schools which 
led to much fruitless debating, though their occasional cross¬ 
fertilization led to brilliant synthesis. 55 

Such was the epoch of §anka ra who stands between the classical 
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and the post-Classical ages. He also represents the meeting point 
of two streams, orthodox and heterodox, Brahmanical and 
Sramanic. The cultural history of Ind ia could be conceived in terms 
of its changing spiritual values. 56 The Vedic Age, thus, could be 
characterized by the primacy of Karman as ritual action, the 
Classical Age from the Buddha to Sankara by its acceptance of 
Jhana as the supreme value, the medieval age by the exalted 
position it gave to Bhakti, the modern age by its renewed emphasis 
on Karman, deritualized and demythicised. 57 Ithas,ofcourse, tobe 
remembered that cultural change in India has rarely been rad ical, 
violent or sudden. It has often preserved many past elements 
substantially. Old values, symbols and institutions have been 
continually reinterpreted and readjusted so that it is not always 
clear whether the continuity is illusory or the changes. 58 The 
concept of Dharma or the institution of caste would illustrate this. 

Sankara like the Buddha represents a turning point in the 
development of Indian Culture. The ancient Vedic Age was char¬ 
acterized by the general acceptance of that positive outlook to¬ 
wards life within the bounds of the moral and ritual order called 
Rta, 59 which Manu has described as Vaidika Karma-Yoga. 60 The 
Age of Buddha saw the emergence of diverse movement of revolt 
and reform against the Vedic ethos as interpreted by the priestly 
orthodoxy. 61 Whether Sramanic or Agamic, all of them questioned 
the authority or adequacy of the Vedas, the efficacy or desirability 
of sacrifices and the position of the priestly class. What is more, 
they tended to adopt a negative outlook towards wordly life now 
conceived as sarhsara. They were also generally more favourable 
to the spiritual eligibility of the common people. The new class of 
Sramanas or other ascetics competed with the Brahmanical estab¬ 
lishment for spiritual guidance. 62 A cross-section of these hetero¬ 
dox schools may be seen in the Brahmasutras. 63 

In the long and crowded millennium which followed the Bud¬ 
dha, these two traditions, orthodox and heterodox, often clashed 
but as often attempts were made to synthesize them in diverse 
ways. The epics and the Smrtis, the Agamic Samhitas and the 
Puranas illustrate the process of reconciliation. 64 

It has been said that the flowering of Indian Culture in the 
Gupta Age was the result of this spirit of synthesis which is 
illustrated by the poetry of Kalidasa and the art of Ajanta. One 
could say that the Classical Age which followed the Ved ic Age was 
the result of an interaction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy and 
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of the reconciliation of the id eals of Pra vrtti and Nivrtti at the social 
and religious levels even while the intellectual debate between the 
protagonists of Jhana and Karman continued, though it also 
produced attempts at their syntheses such as the theistic systems. 

At the end of the Gupta Age when the Classical period was on 
the wane a sense of social despair and decline came to be voiced 
and the concept of the Kali Age was elaborated. The sense of 
vanitas vanitatum came to be expressed frequently in the epi¬ 
graphs. 65 A marked ambivalencebecame noticeable in the attitude 
towards life which was characterized by asceticism and sensuality, 
superstitious faith and logical argumentation. It is this transitional 
phase to which Sankara belonged. With him the supremacy of 
Jhana was assured over Karman in the Vedic tradition, and a 
philosophical basis was provided for the synthesis of the practical 
religion of Puranic-Tantric cults within the aegis of Vedanta as a 
philosophical religion. 
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Early Life and Legend 


As noticed before, according to the tradition the first biographical 
accounts of Sankara were produced in the first two centuries of the 
death of the Master at the instance of his immediate or remote 
disciples. 1 According to the KanclTraditionCitsukha was Sankara's 
contemporary while Anandajnana or Anandagiri was the disciple 
of Suddhananda and the 7th acaiya of the Kamakoti Pitha who 
belonged to the spiritual lineage ofSarvajnatma Muni, the disciple 
of Suresvara, but this trad ition has been questioned . 2 These works 
unfortunately have not survived except in excerpts and apocry¬ 
pha. The second wave of writings appears to have consisted of 
Puranicand semi-Puranic legends, rewritings of older works and 
the originals of works like the Vyasacallya and the Ananta- 
nandagirlya, apparently at the instance of authors seeking to 
refurbish and popularize the memory of the Master and to meet the 
challenge posed by Islam and non-Advaita Vedanta. The next 
wave consisting of extant works commenced after the reorganiza¬ 
tion of monasteries, which began in the 14th century. The Kancland 
Srrigeri Mathas built up their own trad itions of pontifical succes¬ 
sion goingback to Sankara. While these worksclaim to give precise 
information and utilize earlier traditions, they are not wholly 
congruent and are also occasionally influenced by the motive of 
exalting the matha and pitha to which they belong. Besides, they 
seek to strengthen faith by weaving pious legends into poetic 
biographies. Their d irect relevance, thus, is limited to the legend of 
Sankara, though they all presuppose a broadly common frame¬ 
work which seems to echo more ancient writings. 

It is clear that at least three major factors helped shape the 
growth of the Sankara legend. The first was the belief that Sankara 
was an incarnation of Siva destined to eradicate the forces of 
heresy. This deification was expressed powerfully in Puranic 
apocrypha found in Markandeya Samhita, Skandapurana, 
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Kurmapurana, Saurapurana, Lihgapurana, Bhavisyottara Purana 
and the givarahasya. 3 The second factor was the reorganization of 
the monasteries and their need of 'authentic' tradition to support 
their claims spiritual and social. The third factor was the growing 
polemic of Advaitic and non-Advaitic schools, which tended to 
highlight Sankara's digvijaya. The total tendency of these factors 
was to inculcate a sense of faith and reverence in the founder of the 
monastic traditions organized at several centres. It emphasized 
Sankara's connection with miracles, cults and monastic establish¬ 
ments as well as his d isputations. How far this emphasis stemmed 
from the realities of Sankara's historical career needs to be exam¬ 
ined, though any final conclusion would hardly be possible in the 
present state of evidence. 


The traditional accountsofSaiikara'sbirth begin withacelestial 
prologue where it isconceivedasadivine incarnation intended to 
restore the Vedic faith that had become corrupted by the rank 

growth ofheterodoxbeliefsand practices. Thisconceptionappears 

to have been first adumbrated in the semi-Puranic works like 
Sivarahasya in the early medieval period,* although the idea that 
God incarnates Himself to restore Righteousness goes back to the 
Gita. Sankara's preface to his commentary on the Gita underlines 
the importance of this idea. 5 Commenting on BS (m 3 32) he 
mentions a class of great men ( adhikarikas) who are born in order 
to fulfil a divinely ordained mission. Sankara, however, is so 
modestand impersonal thathedoesnot appear tospeakofhimself 

at all , n h, s writings. Nor do Sankara's immediate disciples speak 
ofhimasanincarnation.although they refertohimwith the highest 

hea^To* idmira, “ nf ° rhissur P assin gqualitiesofheadand 
heart. The testimony of SureSvara who had been a mature person 

and a famous Mimamsaka before his conveision is specially 

£*?.*' ? on,ext ‘ ^PiMa, indeed, refers to him as 

plavh?' a f '. ex P re f smg thc idea of Sankara's divinity in a 

playfuland metaphor,calmanner.ItisclearthatwhilePadmapada 

does not regard Sankara as an incarnation, he regards him to have 
v7casL e rM°/ r'r eC ° Uldwel i havebeenanin «mation.' 

Vacaspati Mi^ra too does not speak of Sankara as an incarnation.* 

Nor does Saryajnatma Mum in the Sahksepa-sariraka.’ Thus the 
dea that Sankara was an incarnation could only have arisen after 
the early 9th century a.d. but not much after because the Puranic 
texts like the Kurmapuranac ould not be later than c. a.d. 900 even 
m their present form. On the other hand, from the references to him 
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by his disciples, it is clear that he was recognized as an extraordi¬ 
nary individual who became the source of a new and distinct 
tradition within the Vedanta. The extraordinary reverence with 
which he was regarded comes out most clearly from the fact that 
he was regularly referred to as Bhagavat or Bhagvatapada. This 
epithet of singular veneration is to be found in the colophons of h 
genuine works. In the 9th century even in the far southeast of 
his fame had spread and he appears to have been referred 

Some legendary accounts relate that the background for 

Sankara'sbirth was provided by an acute struggle between hetero 

doxyand orthodoxy.lt issaidthatatfirstKingSudhanva favoured 

the 'Jainas'* but was converted by Kumarila and turned against 
them. 11 The King is not known to history but it seems to 
that during the Pallava rule there was a vigorous Hii adu 
and many tales are told of religious persecution. * • 

Mahendravarman I persecuted the Saivites unti is c . t 

when he turned against the Jainas. The cele rate a c ^ 
Sambandar is said to have converted a Pandya ru er are 

persecuted the Jainas. Even some Vaisnavite ™ ersan ta i es 

said to have persecuted the Jainas and the Bud is s. am jt ra 
which remind one of the Buddhist stories a ou Political 

cannot, however, be taken at their face va ue. P og 

tradition was normally tolerant and so was t e re igi . na j 
despite sectarian rivalries. While the intoler an ^ e ° h]ic ,u ec iby 

rulers cannot be excluded a priori, it does need to be establis 7 

firmer evidence than late legends. At the same time 1 lar 

remembered that by the time of Sankara, a gent e ar \ . u arc Uy 
religion of Bhakti was sweeping over the south and 

needed political violence to establish itself. K that 

There is a general agreement in the traditional acco t ^ 

Sankara was born in the village of Kalati or Karati in a2 iri's 

Kerala, although in some manuscripts of Anantana ,/^hat 
Sankaravijayahe issaid to have been born at Cidam ara \ j enC e 
Sankara was a Southerner is proved by the contemporary v va rh 

of Suresvara who says in the Naiskarmyasiddhi ( • n a uda 
Gaudair Dravidair nah pujyair arthah prakasitah . Here 
seems to refer to Gaudapada and Dravida to Sankara. It is n ^. ca ^ 
however, that in the writings of Sankara all the geograp 


* The word also meant 'Buddhist', see Chap. 2. 
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allusions anf to northern India. Thus there are references to 
Mathura, Srughna, Pataliputra, Magadha, Gahga, and the 
Himalayas. 15 This could be due to the fact that the texts he had 
before him had originated in the north and the 'examples' he 
mentions could have been drawn from a commentarial tradition 
relating to these texts. Or, more plausibly, it could have been due 
to the fact that Sankara spent most of his time in the north 
especially during the years he wrote his celebrated works 

It maybeconcluded reasonably that while Sankara wasborn in 
the south he came to the north and stayed there at least during the 
period of his literary activity. As to his birthplace, Kalati in Kerala 
may be accepted as the most likely. Atmabodha in the Susama 
mentions a rival tradition, apparently in favour of Cidambaram 
and explains it as due to a confusion between Adya Sankara and 
Abhmava Sankara - Such a confusion between different persons 
styled Sankaracarya is not implausible 

Kerala has been justly famous for its greenery due to its wood- 
ands dense w.th trees and creepers.» Asoka had already noticed 

“hrithinori ik i e nc , l H uded 

ruling Karoura >■ The Epics and 

Kerala along with Cola and Pandya y men ! lon 

yanapaefa which provided an iniand mar fo "fln v^ a " C ' ent 
trade. Quilon was the most importam porton °? am f 

ChineseaswellasArabshipshalted therein tb r f 

west or east. 19 It has, however, been aZe'dtha.TZT T" 
of Indian shipping in oceanic trade dZ j ! reL ;" veshare 
owing to the rise of Arab and Chinese shinlv^ thls P enod 

It has also been argued tha t Ind ians tended ^ V** otherfactors - 

mgly on coastal trade and inland distribution ^fWh^fh 
literary romances of the time regu7 ar t Zf lthe ° therhand ' 
between Quilon and South-east Asia The f ^ t ?‘ de 

Manigramam and the Nanadesis were iustlv 
pothesis of the decline of Indian trade in ih- fam ° U ^ Tbe h Y~ 

‘Tlf Tof, negativeevidetr 6 " " ^ 

Whether the presence of Arab traders nmh uih ^ 
meant any dissemination of Islamic ideas in Kpn| C Ma abar Coast 

supposition.=Itmust,however,bereme ' h»^=rala remamsamcre 

tianity had reached India much ea™ieTa n r d f H y T iS ‘ 

Kerala-Even a Jewish merchant coming is Hr n T 

established in Quilon.- The Semi, “IT5 —elZtZ 
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could have reached Kerala in diverse ways from quite ancient 
times. 

During the dark period which followed the Sangam Age, the 
heterodox sects of the Buddhists and the Jainas seem to have 
gained influence in the South. According to the Keralotpatti and 
the Keralamahatmyam 'the rulers of the land had to be imported 
from neighbouring countries and they assumed the title of Perumal. 
Possibly the Vaisnava saint Kulasekhara Alvar was one of these 
Perumals.' 2S As mentioned before, from the 6th to the 9th century 
a.d., the Age of Sankara, South India witnessed a struggle for 
power between the Calukyas of Bad ami, the Pallavasof KancI and 
the Pandyas of Madura; political anarchy, however, did not ob¬ 
struct cultural efflorescence. The development of Vaisnava and 
Saiva devotionalism checked the tide of Buddhism and Jainism. 
During the days of the Pallava Renaissance there was a close 
interconnection between the learned Bra hmanas of Kerala and the 
Pallava court at KancI. It is worth noting that Cheraman Perumal 
who could have been a contemporary of Sankara or of his d isciples 
is said to have taken an interest in d iverse religious faiths including 
Christianity and Islam. A story even relates his conversion to Islam 
and pilgrimage to Mecca. He is also said to have partitioned Kerala 
in deference to Sankara's prescriptions. 26 

It has been said that ".. .Kerala represents a land of isolation 
where ancient customs have been preserved and where immi¬ 
grants soon lost contact with their homelands and made strange 
adaptations to the customs of the native populations, thus them¬ 
selves adding to the peculiarities of the land. Against this, 
however, it must be remembered that towards its south end Kerala 
was always in continuous contact with the Dravidian heartland. 
Besides, the sea joined the land with other coastal areas and distant 
lands. Nor should the role of PalGhat be forgotten. 

Kalati is said to have been a village situated on the northern bank 
of the river Marudvrdha orCurnior Puma now called Alvae. 28 The 
village is at a short distance from the railway station of Alwaye and 

Angamalai on the KochinShoranur railway line. ManyBrahmana 
families known for their learning are reputed to have been settled 
there. The temples of Sri Govinda and Sri Vrsadrinatha were well 
known local temples. Apart from the fact that it adjoined a river, 
had two temples and a settlement of Nambudiri Brahmanas, not 
much is known of the home village of Sankara. It may be assumed 
that it subsisted on agriculture and had a population consisting of 
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different castes and classes. It may be recalled that among the 
Nambudiris it was the duty of the oldest son to marry and rear a 
family. In the Govindanathlya and the GVK stress is laid on the 
preeminently Brahmana population of the village. Rajacudamani 
describes Kalati as an agrahara, which implies that the first charge 
on the village revenues lay with the temple and some family or 
college of learned Brahmanas. One Vidyadhiraja is said to have 
been the grandfather of Sankara. Vidyadhiraja's son was named 
Sivaguru who was himself a learned person. He was married to the 
daughter of a scholar named Makha who according to a local 
legend is said to have belonged to a place called Melapalur, about 
4U km from Ernakulam. Sivaguru and his wife called Arya or 
Aryamba generally were, however, without a child for a long time 
It is said that to secure a child they performed a penance and 
worshipped Siva who favoured them at last. 30 Their son was 
Sankara. Sankara, thus, belonged to a prosperous, learned and 

f S f^ mi y °f Nambudiri Brahmanas of the Atrigotra, belonging 
to the Taittrlya-sakha . 31 ° & 

As mentioned before some works like Hr S. V., PraSivarahasya. 

death in the Kahor Yudhisthira era. The authenticity of thesedates 

of fitter' dOUb * , On ‘l'! 0 ! herhand ' ,heastronomicalde tails 
tithi etc., are not incredible because the tradition of memorial 

unanfm n o 0rmally ^ detailS ’ But the tradition is not 

Zt Sr m thls res P ect a ^d several different astrological 
he was a S bl ^ ar ^onsequently current. 33 It is said that 

all h S f who learned quickly and farbeyond his 
age. In particular, his extraordinarily retentive memory has been 

^ tradit ^ nal aCC ° UntS - » iS -id that he was 
an eka-sruti-dhara i.e., one who retained what he heard but once 33 
As will be seen later, the survival of PahcaoaHil^s h o k ., 

thi S quality of Sankara. He is said toliave starte^spe^ldng 
!hirdv»T™ ndt ^ aV k elearn,writin g inlh «econdyear.Byth! 

third year he is said to have memorized a good deal of poetry 
legend and history. His Cudakarman or Tonsure was formally 
performed in the third year* In the next two years he is said to 
have learnt a good deal of the secular learning current among the 

Seoerailygrammar,rheforic 
and logic » Such stones of child prodigies are not unknown to 

legend orhistory. Thechildhoodaccountsof many famousancient 

acaryas are full of such tales. On the other hand, history too attests 
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that some famous men have been child prodigies. For example, 
John Stuart Mill is known to have acquired fabulous learning while 
yet a child. At the age of five Sankara's father initiated him into 
Vedicstudybyperforminghis Upanayanabutdied even before the 
son could proceed to the home of the teacher for formal study. It 
may be mentioned that there is divergence in the traditional 
accounts at this point. According to one version Siva guru per¬ 
formed the Upanayana of Sankara and then left the mortal coil. 
According to the other version Sivaguru died while yet intending 
to have the Upanayana performed. The two versions may be 
reconciled by assuming that while Sivaguru initiated the process, 
he could not live to complete it. 36 

Education in the villages has been traditionally Sanskritic as 
well as popular. "The three Rs' were taught in village schools 
which met under the shade of a tree or in the verandas of temples 
and the village teacher ( vatti or akkariga) was among the regular 
village officials who held assignments of land from the village on 
the condition that they fulfilled specified duties." 37 Recitations 
from epics and Puranas provided another dimension of education 
just as the wandering mendicants provided a third. Temples and 
monasteries, orthodox and heterodox, provided centres of more 
specialized education. Gifts of land and houses were made to 
Brahmanas to induce them to settle and pursue learning. They 
were sometimes organized into corporate colleges called 
Brahhmapurls and Ghatikas. The inscriptions of Rastrakuta and 
Cola rulers from the 9th to 11th centuries provide ample evidence 
about the existence of richly endowed colleges of learning. 38 Thus 
an inscription of the 9th century Rastrakuta ruler Nrpatunga 
mentions a college at Bahur, near Pondicherry where the fourteen 
vidyaswere studied. Inscriptions speak of the students and teach¬ 
ers of the Veda, of Panini, of the two schools of Purvamimamsa, 
Nyaya and Vedanta, of the dharmasastra and of medicine. 39 It is 
clear that in the 8th and 9th centuries Sanskritic education in the 
different sastras was spread far and wide in the South and was 
maintained by royal munificence as well as organized local sup- 
port. 

Nor must it be supposed that this general picture leaves out 
Kerala on account of its geographical isolation. As a matter of fact 
the rulers of the imperial dynasties made repeated claims to 
include Kerala within their sway. 40 More directly a grant of the Ay 
King Karunandad akkan in the mid d le of the 9 th century mentions 
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the endowment of a college and a hostel for the maintenance of 95 
Vedic students who were admitted after an entrance test in 
Vyakarana, Mirnamsa,P,a urohitya, and Trairajya- Vya vahara which 
has been understood as the law and usage of the three states, 
perhaps Pandya, Cola and Kerala. The college was located in a 
Visnu temple at Farthivasekharapuram in South Travancore. 41 

In view of these general conditions of education in his times it 
is plausible to assume that when Sankara went to school he could 
expect to meet competent scholarship in diverse sastras, although 
no historical details about his particular school are available. In the 
school or gurukula Sankara is said to have mastered the Vedas 
along with the six Ahgas in two years. Although he himself 
belonged to the tradition specializing in Yajurvedaoi the Taittirlya 
sakha, he studied all the four Vedas. He is also said to have 
acquired proficiency in the orthodox systems of philosophy. 42 In 
the eighth year he returned to his home and spent some time 
studying the Vedas and performing Ved ic ritual. Even while at the 
gurukula Sankara is said to have instructed pupils on his own and 
the fame of his precocious learning is said to have spread far and 
wide. 43 It is said that a King Rajasekhara wished to invite him to his 
court but as Sankara declined to comply with the request, the king 
himself travelled to meet the child prodigy and is said to have 
recited his three plays before him. It was to the unfailing memory 
of Sankara that the plays owed their recovery and survival after 
they had been accidentally destroyed in later years 44 

The historicity of this legend, mentioned only in some biogra¬ 
phies, is however, questionable since it is difficult to identify the 
ing. Perhaps there has been a confusion between the royal name 
Kulasekhara and that of the famous d ramatist Rajasekhara. Or the 
ruler in question could have been some local magnate who is 
unknown to history but who is said to have built the local temple 
° ^^ ramaul,sva ^ a ^ nd paid homage to Sankara. 

t the age of eight Sankara wanted to renounce the world but 
could not do so immediately in deference to the wishes of his 
mother to whom he was greatly attached. A peculiar incident is 
said to have helped him out of the predicament. 1 Bathing in theriver 
he was one day seized by a crocodile and cried out to his mother 
to release him for renunciation in view of his imminent dea th- such 
a renunciation is called Apatsannyasa. The mother agreed in this 

crucial hour and miraculously enough Sankara was released by the 

crocodile. 45 He then left home as a peripatetic mendicant in search 
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of a preceptor after promising to his mother that he would be with 
her at the hour of her death and perform her last rites. He left his 
mother in the care of his relations who became the heirs of his 
ancestral property. 

Several miraculous stories are related about the childhood of 
Sankara. The traditional biographies are not unanimous about 
them and even when some of them agree about the incident as a 
whole, they give varying d etails. It is said that once when as a child 
he was required to worship the family deity in the absence of his 
father and the temporary disability of his mother, he insisted that 
the goddess should actually partake of the offering and leave 
something for him. It is said that the goddess was touched by his 
sincerity and having eaten up the whole offering proceeded to 
pacify the child crying at this outrage by giving him milk from her 
own breast. A line in the Saundaryalahari has been interpreted by 
commentators to refer to this incident . 46 Whether the incident is 
real or only the mythical expression of the id ea that to learn is to be 
breast-fed by the goddess of learning, remains a matter of faith. 
Similar stories have been recounted about some other saints also 
such as Namadeva . 47 There is a surmise that Devl-bhujanga-stava 
was composed by Sankara on the occasion. 

Again, it is said that once while begging as a student in the 
gurukula he met a poor woman who gave him an amalaka in the 
absence of any other possession. Sankara was touched and prayed 
for her prosperity. The prayer was promptly accepted and the 
woman's house was filled with gold . 48 It maybe recalled that this 
motif of a rain of gold is not unknown in ancient myth and legend . 49 
The composition of the Kanaka-dhara-stotra has been surmised to 
belong to the occasion. 

Tradition avers that Sankara's mother found it difficult to go to 
the river Curni daily owing to her frailty. Sankara by the magic of 
his prayer, then, made the river slightly alter its course and flow 
nearby . 50 This change in the course of the river is said to have led 
to its being known as the Amba river. Perhaps this was one of the 
names by which the river was known, and this fact became the 
occasion of the mythical legend which sought to explain it. The 
change in the course of the river could well be accidental too. 

As for the story of the crocodile, its real significance is to bring 
home the point that Sankara was destined to live in the world for 
only eight years. The voluntary acceptance of sannyasa which is 
tantamount to dying for the world, gave him a further lease of life 
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as totally dedicated to the mission of helping the spread of a 
spiritual way of living. 

It is reported that on the eve of his departure from home he saw 
the vision of Vasudeva, in which the latter told him that his sila- 
vigraha in the nearby temple was in imminent danger of being 
washed away by the river of which the course had changed owing 
to Sankara's intervention. Sankara is then said to have had the 
stone image shifted to a safer place. 51 

LeavinghisvillagehomeSaiikara proceeded towards the north. 52 
Perhaps he followed some peripatetic bands of mendicants, or 
pilgrims, or moved in the wake of some trad ing caravan wander¬ 
ing far from home. Leaving home while still very young, in search 
of spiritual enlightenment, has not been unknown in India. Svami 
Dayananda, for example, ran away from home while still a young 
boy and during his peregrinations met a Yogin in the Vindhya 
region. Al-biruni mentions the vogue of pilgrimage and names 
Varanasi, Puskara, Mathura, Kuruksetra, Kashmir and Multan as 
famous places of pilgrimage. 53 Varanasi was pre-eminent among 
these. Perhaps Sankara set out for Varanasi or the d istant Himalayas 
in search of spiritual wisdom. 

What route Sankara could have followed in travelling north is 
not easy to determine because the available descriptions of routes 
seem to leave out the land-routes from Kerala. As it is unlikely that 
^ n , ka ™ travelle d any distance by sea, he could either have pro- 
anrH? to ^ ards / ^ ancivia the extreme south or towards Karnataka 
fro Jm T' A T rdin § to A1 ’ biru "i there was a route running 

onTh^ f 7^ xT G ° d5V3ri t0 AHs P ur and thence Namavur 
Konkana ^ 7 T? 1 ™^ 3 ' Another route ran from Tana, the 

fotl va ? P1 f °M theSea - coast ' 'Maharatta-desh' and thence 
to the valley of Namiyya, 7 farsakh from Dhar. 5 < There is a 

Ka 8 d 8 amb°a n or P— d * d through the realm of the 

Kadamba or Vanavasi rulers and passed through Srhgerl on the 

Tungabhadra. 53 It may be recalled that according^to one^egendary 
KalatH * f ^ m ^ n g erI th at Sankara had latef on proceeded to 
the accmjn7n^S pother. 56 ft may also be mentioned that in 

fin/ f ^ ankara s digwjaya the towns of the south which 

find special mention are Gokarna, Sriparvata, Srhgerl, Kane! and 
Ramesvaram. There is also mention of his sojourn in Maharastra. 
The routes from the north through Central India toMaharastraand 

Konkana or Kanci and Ramesvaram were well known and Sankara 

must have met one of these routes. He could have availed of the 
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route passing through the PalGhatorCoimbatore pass in Karnataka 
and moved up across the Godavari to Narmada. Both of these 
rivers were famous for their religious sanctity. Godavari had the 
earlier name of GautamI, and Bhavabhuti, most probably a con¬ 
temporary of Sankara, praises the river most e’oquently. 57 Nasik, 
Pancavati and Govardhana were famous tlrthas on it. According 
to one version Sankara passed through Gokarna where his erst¬ 
while classmate Visnu^arman joined him on Narmada where 
Onkaresvara or Onkara Mandhata was the most famous tlrtha. It 
is regarded as the site of one of the Jyotirlingas and is located near 
Khandwa. It has been identified with Mahismati which Patanjali 
locates at a distance of a limited journey from Ujjayini 58 and which 
Kalidasa describes as surrounded by the Reva or Narmada. The 
background of Sankara's meeting with his guru is provided by the 
holy waters of these rivers and the rugged beauty of the Vindhyas 
described sobrilliantlyby Bhavabhuti. Sankara'sjourney probably 
lay through Palghat, Srngerl and Gokarna 59 to Onkaresvara. It is 
generally believed that Sankara met Govindapada on the bank of 
the Narmada in a narrow cave near Onka resvara, though there are 
versions which locate Sankara's meeting with his preceptor in KasI 
or in the far north at Badarl. Sankara met his teacher in his ninth 
year and studied the various sastras with him till he was twelve. 
Govindapada presumably expounded to him the Vedantic tradi¬ 
tion as received from Gaudapada and at last advised him to 
proceed to KasI and write a commentary on the Brahmasutras. 

A miracle performed by Sankara during his stay with 
Govindapada finds a prominent mention in the tradition. It is said 
that Narmada began to be flooded by rains and its swollen waters 
threatened to enter the cave where Govindapada was seated in 
deep med itation. All the d isciples were frightened by the imminent 
threat for the teacher. Sankara solved the problem by placing a 
charmed pot before the mouth of the cave, which attracted within 
it the overflowing water of the river and contained it. 60 This story 
evidently belongs to the tradition of stories connected with Yogic 
miracles. In fact, Sankara is said to have thus proved his eligibility 
to become a disciple of Govindapada. 

Sankara's relationship with Govindapada and Gaudapada is 
well attested by his own writings. In the colophons of his works he 
isdescribed as thediscipleof Govinda-bhaga vatpujyapada who is 
given the title Srlmatparamahamsa-parivrajakacarya. The teacher 
ofGovindabiiagavatpadais believed to have been Gaudapada. At 
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the end of the Mandukyopanisatkarikabhasya, Sankara bows to 
his teacher's teacher but does not name him, which was in accor¬ 
dance with the accepted proprieties. In the Sanrakabhasya too he 
quotes him twice but refers to him as Master of Trad ition without 
naming him. Thus commenting on B.S. 1.4.14 he says 'Tatha ca 
sampradaya vidovadanti: 

Mrllohavisphulihgadyaih srstirya coditanyatha Upayah so 
avataraya nasti bhedah Kathahcana/ /' The verse quoted corre¬ 
sponds to Agamasastra3. 15. Similarly commenting on £S2.1.9he 
says, Atroktam Vedantarthasampradavavidbhir acaryaih. 
Anadimayaya supto yada JIvah prabudhyate/ Ajamanidram 
asvapnam advaitam budhyate tada// This corresponds to 
Agamasastra 1.16. Again in Up a desasahasri{ 1118.2.) hebowstohis 
teacher s teacher: Pramathya vajropama-yukti-sambhrtaih 
sruteraratin sataso vacobalaih/Paroksa-Vedarthanidhini 
Visa la dhlrnamo Yatindrayagurorgariyase//' HereGaudapada is 
described as the defender of the Vedic treasure against its detrac¬ 
tors and as the chief of mendicants. 

Thus even though the authenticity of Sankara's Mandukyo- 
parusadkarikabhasya is not beyond d ispute, 6 ’ it is clear that Sankara 
claimed to belong to an ancient Vedantic tradition which reached 
him through Gaudapada and his disciple Govindapada. In the 
introductory verses to the Taittinyopanisadbhasyahe says that his 
exposition is based on the grace of his teachers ( acarya-prasadatah ) 
and bows to his teachers as having expounded Vedanta earlier in 
accordance with grammar, exegesis and logic ( pada-va- 
Ayapramanafah). Thus aUhough Ankara is totaHy silent about his 
worldly parentage and upbringing, he clearly indicates his spiri- 
mlT '." I' 0 ? Odiously he regarded that alone as 

mportam. WhetherGaudapada was the name of one individual or 

Honed 7 S w n 0f teachers from Gau da has been ques- 

favour M ah n f er « ? P ' nl ° n ' however . has not found much 
evIZth 5 SeemS m ° re in accordance with the 

an Id s' ° T C,e [" S l ° aCCept Gaudapada as referring to 
an individual. Whether that individual belonged to Cauda re- 

mains a moot point." In determining the date of Gaudapada we 
have to reckon with the fact that it appears likely that he is quoted 
by Bhavaviveka who was a senior contemporary of Dharmapala 
and whose work was translated into Chinese about a.d. 630. M This 
would place Gaudapada in the second half of the 6th century. He 
would then be nearly a century earlier than Sankara and it would 
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mean that he could not have been the immediate teacher of 
Sankara's teachers. On the other hand, we have to remember that 
Gaudapada is regard ed a Yogi and Govindapada an alchemist and 
yogi. Like some other such persons, they could have lived very 
long. 65 It is thus possible that a long time elapsed between 
Govindapada, his teacher and his disciple. 66 

Tradition avers that Gaudapada was a disciple of Patanjali who 
cursed him to be a brahmaraksasa. 6 ' He was released from the 
curse when he met Candra whom he taught the Mahabhasya. 
Again, having been released he became a disciple of Suka, the son 
of Vyasaand became known as Gaud apada. This Candra is said to 
have had several sons one of whom was Bhartrhari. Again, this 
Candra is said to have been named as Govindapada after he was 
initiated into sannyasa by Gaudapada. 68 

The historicity of these traditions is highly doubtful. Patanjali, 
belonging to the 2nd century b.c., is too far removed from Gauda¬ 
pada who could not have been earlier than the 6th century a.d. 
Again, Bhartrhari is now placed in the 5th century a.d. and hence 
could not be posterior to Govindapada who probably lived in the 
7th century a.d. Again, there is nothing in the known works of 
Gaudapa da to connect him with the grammarians except that some 
of them like Bhartrhari followed a distinctive school of monistic 
thought. Gaudapada's monism, however, is quite different. 

Apart from the Agamasastra or the Mandukya Karikas several 
other works too have been ascribed to Gaudapada. Among these 
may be mentioned the Uttara-gita-bhasya and the Subhagodaya^ 
as also a commentary on the Nrsirhhatapanlya and Sri 
Vidyaratnasutra. These ascriptions, however, cannot be authenti- 
cdtcd 

Even less is known about Govindapada of whom no definitely 
ascribable work exists. A work Rasahrdaya is supposed to have 
him as its author. It is said that he was a great Yogi and adept whose 
body defied age. His chief title to historical memory is that he acted 
as the link between Gaudapada and Sankara. He is said to have 
dwelt on the Narmada where Sankara met him. He initiated 
Sankara formally into sannyasa and the Ad vaita tradition. Sankara 
is said to have spent two years with him according to Br. S. V. (T.S. 
Narayana Sastri, op.cit., p.63). Sankara was then directed to go to 
Kasl. In order to reach Varanasi from Mahismati Sankara presum¬ 
ably followed the age-old route through Vidisa, Bharhut and 
Prayaga or Kausambi. 
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As Al-biruni has stated Kaslwasthe tlrtha par excellence where 
the anchorites wish to stay till death. It was said that even a 
murderer was cleansed of his sins by entering Varanasi. 69 It was as 
famous for its orthodox learning as for its holiness. It is near 
Varanasi that Buddha had started his teaching and Sarnath had 
been a famous centre ofBuddhistart. By the 7th century, however, 
orthodoxy had asserted itself. Hsuan Chwang says, 'The coun¬ 
try. .. is densely populated. The families are very rich and in the 
dwellings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the people is 
soft and humane, and they are earnestly given to study. They are 
mostly unbelievers, a few reverence the law of the Buddha... 
There are about thirty sangharamas and 3000 priests. They study 
the little vehicle according to the Sammatlya school. There are a 
hundred or so Deva temples with about 10,000 sectaries. They 
honour principally Mahesvara. Some cut their hair off, others tie 
their hair in a knot, and go naked, without clothes ( Nirgranthas!) 
they cover their bodies with ashes (Pasupata), and by the practice 
of all sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth and death... 
n t e capital there are twenty Deva temples, the towers and halls 
ot which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The foliage of 
rees combines to shade (the sites), while pure streams of water 
encircle them.The statue of the Deva Mahesvara, made of Teou- 
stuh (native copper), is somewhat less than 100 feet high Its 

Uvfn?^? 1S \f 3V ! 3nd majeStiC ' and a PP ears as though really 

™ g • x An ? ther description of Kasi not far removed from the 

Damnrla ^ G S^ eane d from the Kashmiri poet 

m Tis S s? 1 t b t nse ? tothecourtofKin *J a >'5pi<la(A.D. 
cen t „„v , r f e (Tf ,0 reme mber that during the 8th 
andwonar® '‘a' d ' ty ‘ 5 M e>><tapMahad invaded theMadhyadesa 

a fairiv hriS' f" 8 , V1 ' :to ryovertherulerofKannaul.Therewas 

Kashinirwhp Tr * he scholare of Madhyadefe and 

' eCou «Prov.ded thempatronageand setcritical 

reputation ^?X aranas (^ Dam0 ^ ara S u pta is in line with the later 
wen as wnrHI T; W f at 0nce 8 city ste eped in holiness as 
ascetts of d h n mP ' r nasteries - Priest scholars and 

while its talland decorated buildindDlou t risMnp 1 h US ' lmPO f rta o Ce 

5 fninr)cofj , ““‘o 5 *, nourishing business, festive 

TOundsofdanceand song, and bold hetaerae proclaimed its wealth 
dsecularattachment. AstiKhalunikhila-bhutalabhusana-bhuta 
vibh uti-quna-yukta / Yuktabhiyukta-janatanagan Varanasi 
nama/ / It was a second Amara vati on earth. It is in this city of 
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orthodoxy, ritualism, sectarianism and ascetic vagaries that Sankara 
now took his abode. 72 Either before or after the completion of his 
magnum opus Sankara is said to have journeyed to the Himalayas. 73 
He is said to have gone to Badrlnatha and to have restored the 
worship of Badrlnarayana there. 74 He is said to have stayed in 
Vyasa-guha and to have visited Kedaranatha and Uttarakasl.lt is 
said he was once virtually carried off by the swift Alakananda but 
was saved by Sanandana. He is also credited with the discovery of 
a hot-water spring. 75 Accord ing to one version it is in the Himalayas 
that he was inspired with the mission of being a preacher of 
Advfiitfl ^ 

In KaSl Sankara is said to have stayed near the Manikarnika 
Ghat, worshipped Siva and instructed a growing band of disciples 
which included the celebrated Sanandana who had come from the 
banks of Kaveri in the Cola country. 77 Sankara was then twelve 
years of age. Whether the writing of the famous commentaries was 
accomplished in Kasi or in Badari in the far North, is disputed in 
different traditions. 78 In any case it is generally agreed that the 
writing of the commentaries was completed when Sankara had 
attained the age of sixteen. 

While he was staying at Kasi a startling incident is said to have 
occurred and pointed the way to the far North for Sankara. One day 
while he was proceeding towards the river with his disciples he 
met a Candala on the way and asked him to move away. The 
Candala, however, promptly pointed out the contradiction be¬ 
tween the Vedantic idea of spiritual unity and the caste notion of 
untouchability. Sankara was quick to realize his error. Whether 
the Candala was Siva himself in human form or whether Sankara 
realized that the Candalas like all beings could not be anything 
other than Siva, are merely the same fact presented mythically or 
philosophically. The incident could hardly be a fabrication of later 
times when such a repud iation of untouchability or caste-inequa - 
ity was unthinkable within orthodoxy. It is said that it was the Siva 

as Candala who directed Sankara towards Badari where he was to 

write the commentary on the Brahmasutras. 

Another story relates that after Sankara had completed his 
commentary on the Brahmasutras, he was once accosted by an old 
man who was sceptical about the young Master's understanding 
of the sutras. A long debate ensued at the end of which the 
Brahmana revealed himself to be none other than the author of the 
sutra work itself. It is said that the sage Vyasablessed Sankara with 
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another lease of life for a further sixteen years. 80 An alternate 
version makes Vyasa merely bless Sankara without there having 
been any argument between them. 81 

Thus Sankara entered the second half of his life which he is said 
to have spent as a debating peripatetic while organizing a new 
order of mendicants at the same time. It is difficult to arrange the 
various traditional accounts of these years in any definite chrono¬ 
logical order. The incidents consist of his pilgrimages and peregri¬ 
nations to different parts of the country, the establishment of 
monastic seats, debates with scholars and teachers of other schools 
and sects and the training of a growing band of devoted students 
and disciples who began composing further commentaries and 
expositions of the Master's works. 


At some point in this period occurred the demise of Sankara's 
mother. According to one version Sankara was able to reach her 
e oreshedted and thus fulfilled his earlier promise to her " 3 He is 
also believed to have himself performed her last rites. As this was 
opposed to the established code of behaviour for a sannyasin he 

Tnothe aC f y r .1? i nsmen and villa 8 e ra.« This incident is 

The oeonle T disre 8 ard ol inventions. 

The people of the village, however, were treated by posterity as 

accursed onaccountof theirattitude to the Master, an interdicbon 

which was lifted only some time back 

Sahara's ‘life ?n 'T ^ le « endar >' ^counts mentioned above, 

aIs o the question of the total later 35 

itself^aiSa^^ara^w^a Southerner by btVth*b e ? 1 f :>0r n'^ eV *'^h n h e 
North,aBrahmanaoftheAW.eofr,„h„u a bulfa ™l.ar with the 

and became a mendicant fnd thil £ renou 1 nced the world 

Govindapadaandthegrand-disdpleo CM !" as .. the disciple of 

from a Namboodiri family from KalaHSif 1F>irhath , ecame 
on the banks of the Narmada, while hardly nin^ Gov ' nda P ada 
thathe composed the celebrated BrahmasOfra^asyatylhefage'ot 

sixteen in Kasi or in the Himalayas near Bad rinatha^are averments 
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made more or less unanimously in the traditional accounts. The 
incidents narrated about the meeting with the Candala in KasI or 
the death and last rites of the mother have probably a historical 
basis because they are too untraditional to have been fabricated in 
later times. The story about Sankara's meeting with Vyasa can only 
be regarded as mythical. Whether Sankara met Gaudapada would 
normally seem most unlikely except for a curious passage in the 
Chandogyabhasya, which has been interpreted to mean that 
Gaudapada was still alive while Sankara was writing. 87 The inter¬ 
pretation is not impossible if Gaudapada could be supposed to 
have lived for more than a hundred years likeTailang Swami or 
the 'ageless' Devraha Baba. 

According to tradition Sankara was originally destined to live 
for only eight years but got a further lease of eight years when he 
died the voluntary death of sannyasa. It is said that at sixteen when 
he had completed the writing of the Bhasya, Vyasa was so pleased 
with him that he gave him a further lease of sixteen years so that 
he could adequately teach and spread the doctrine expounded by 
him. It has been suggested by a recent author that these extensions 
in the longevity of Sankara should be understood to indicate three 
different phases in his life. 'Completion of study marked the first 
phase. His initiation into the sannyasa way of life was the second 
phase. He became a social reformer in the third phase. 88 Although 
this interpretation cannot be said to reveal the conscious intention 
of the legend-makers, it does point to critical turns in the life of the 
Master. When he took sannyasa under the shadow of imminent 
physical death, he did die for the world as a possible householder 
and was reborn as a seekerof transcendental spirituality. When e 
turned to be a preacher for the world at large, it was a return from 
withdrawal, a Katabasis in the Platonic sense. He was no longer a 
merely self-absorbed seer or a cloistered intellectual but an active 
missionary. This too may be deemed as a kind of rebirth. 

Before we proceed toconsiderthemissionofSankara,wemig t 

critically review his achievements during the first half of his life. 
These consist mainly of his intellectual and spiritual learning and 

his literary output. The general intellectual and educational culture 

of his age as probably accessible to him has already been briefly 
sketched and so has the tradition about his precocious and prodi¬ 
gious learning. A clearer and authentic understanding of the 
question may be gained by an examination of Sankara's own 
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writings. 8 ’ In his commentary on the Brahmasutras, he quotes from 
the following works: 

(a) Vedic literature: Rgveda-samhita, Atharvaveda-sarhhita 
A 1 tareya-Brahmana, Arseya-Brahmana, Satapatha-Brahmana, 
Ka usItaki-Brahrriana, Kathaka-Bralimana, Chandogva-Brahmana, 
Mai tray anl-sarhhi ta, Pahca virhsa-Brahmana, Sadvimsa-Brahmana, 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, Vajasaneyi-samhita, Tandyamaha-Brahmana, 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, Aitareya-Upanisad, Isopanisad, Kenopardsad, 
Kausitaki-Upanisad, Mundakopanisad, Prasnopanisad, 
Taittiriyaranyaka, Taittiriyopanisad, Svetasvataropanisad, 
Jabalopanisad, Paihgirahasya-Brahmana; Yaska's Nirukta, 
Katyayana Srautasutra, Asvalayana Srautasutra, Kausikasutra; 
Y bpics ' Pura h3s, and Smrtis: Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Apastambadharmasutra, Paraskara-grhyasiitra, Manava- 
dharmasastra, Bhagavad-gita, Markandeya-Purana;{c) Sutras and 
rnlosophical works; Kapila-Sahkhyasutra, Jaimini-sutra, Yoga- 
sutra Nyaya-sutra, Vaisesika-sutra, Panini's Astadhyayi, 
audapada s Kankas, diverse commentaries on the Mimamsas 
uch as of Sahara and Upavarsa, and Vedantic teachers like 

PanHv aC A^ a,B °u haya ^ a,Brahmadatta ' Bhar ^P ra P afica ' Sundara 
Lokitvat T 8 n ,e JT. d0X P hilos °P h te Sankara is aware of the 
PSWasH 6 Buddh,s, f' lhe J aina a. the Panearatras and the 

o eobaek ,^h e e mS . t0 - f rS ° me Buddhis t texts which appear 
Iwarene k Of Sautranhkas and the school of Dharmaklrti His 
awareness of contemporary or near-contemporary philosophers 

tn th!Zad-' KUm f r ‘ la 3nd MaBdana M « ra is Undeniable 
theCowtm ZTl V a P ?!,dbhS *y° add ihonal references to 
Brahmana KaTha^rf^^a P olnted out: (a) Vedic. Bahvrca- 
ilopanisac/^ a N^aHa rOParU i^ , v ^^O^ukyopanisad, Mahanariya- 
nfroZnZ Z ,da P? rvra l ak °P*™ad Nrsimha-Purva-tapa- 

^z%t^t:TaZ\ZTc‘r t d ' ( vr tis Ld 

SusSaraapne!, 10 !^ 'l BaudhS y a ^ha m asu,raani Smrti. 

fourteenbranchesoflea^ntag7w < ^a"ni2 V 1he e fo' nt p e d ad th° nal 

Ve'daheastSik™ 1 / y ) ’ Vlz - the four Vedas, the six 

CSndhZ 0i T7fT Wh ‘ Ch he refers ' or °‘ DhZurfedl 

Gandhas vavedaand Arthasastra, we do not know. The story about 
the claim to omniscience' or the sarvajha pitha which required 
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Sankara to learn even erotics suggests that the ideal of learning in 
those days was to be acquainted with all the sastras . Sankara's 
primarily philosophical and spiritual interest as well as his strong 
distaste of irrelevance in thought and activity militate against his 
having exercised his mind or spent his time in merely utilitarian 
and empirical studies with no moral or spiritual relevance. Sankara 
had acquired the traditional learning expected of a well-educated 
Brahmana teacher of the sastras . He was also familiar with ortho¬ 
dox and heterodox schools of philosophy. At the same time he was 
a well-travelled and wide-awake person, aware of his social 
surroundings and possessed of vigorous common sense. He was 
essentially an original thinker who, though well-read, used his 
learning lightly and only when necessary. 

As to Sankara's spiritual ed ucation this question is partly tied up 
with the view we take of the authenticity of the various works 
ascribed to him. He had an orthodox and Brahmanical education 
but gave up ritualistic religion when he took up sannyasa and the 
wandering life of a mendicant. Govindabhagavatpada must have 
initiated him into the spiritual tradition of Vedanta, of which some 
texts claim to give an account. How deep was his interest and 
training in Yoga and Bhakti or Tantra would be discussed below. 


REFERENCES 


1 . 

2 . 


Sresthananda as mentioned in the Pramanalaksana which was written try 
Sarvajhatmamuni. R.K. Aiyar and K.B. Venkataraman. The Truth About the 
Kumbakonam Mutt , pp. 87-89; contra T.S. Narayan Sastn, op.cit y.22V ; 
Baldev Upadhyaya, op. cit., p.222; N. Veezhinathan, TheSanksepa-Zanraka 
of Sarvajhatman, pp. 3-5. The fact that Madhusudana Sarasvati and Rama- 
tirtha accept the Devesvara-Suresvara equation is strong evidence for it. 

3. Vide supra Chapter 1, many supporters of the Srngeri tradition question the 
authenticity of these works, e.g., Aiyar and Venkataraman, op.cit., p.17. 
What they really oppose is the support these works occasionally tend to the 
claims of KancI as an amnayamatha . However, the absence of critically 
edited texts for these works makes it difficult to decide the authenticity of 
specific lines or passages. 

4. Sivarahasya (9th Amsa, 16th Chapter). Varnasrama-paribhrastart adharma- 
pravanan janan/Kalyabdhau majjamanan start drstvanukrosatombike// 
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5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


10 . 


11. 


Madamsa-jato Devest Kalavapi tapodhanam/Keraiesutada viprarh janayami 
mahesvari//—Jaina Bauddha buddhiyukta mimarhsaniratah kalau/ Veda- 
bodhaka-Vakyanam anyathaiva prarocakah/ ... Tesam utpatanarthaya 
srjamisemadarhs'atah"; Kurmapurana, (27.31-32)” KalauRudro Mahadevo 
lokanam Tsvarahparah/Tadeva sadhayen nrarh devatanam ca daivatam// 

Karisyatyavatararhsvarh£ankaroNiIalohitah/£rauta-smarta-pratistharthe 

bhaktanamhita-Kamyaya; "Markandeya-samhita (Khanda 72, Paris- 
panda 7): ” Lokanugraha-tatparah para-sivah samprarthito Brahmana 
Carvakadi-mata-prabheda-nipunam buddhim sada dharayan, Kalatyakhya- 
purottame jZiva-gurur Vidyadhinathasca yah tat patnyam sivatarake 
samuditah Sri-Sahkarakhyam Vahan//' 

Cita-bhasya, Upodghata—"adharmena abhibhuyamane dharme 
pravardhamane ca adharme jagatah sthitim paripipalayisuh sa adikarta 
Narayanakhyo visnuh bhaumasya brahmanobrahmanatvasya raksanartham 
Devakyarh Vasudevat arhsena Krsnah kila sambabhuva." 

Suresvara in the Naiskarmyasiddhi describes Sankara as the great teacher 
whose excellence was unsurpassed ( Yasmad vyavrttas tambhadayah, 1.2.), 

as theomniscient sage established in Brahmana (San'ay/ramhrahmasams/ha/n, 

4 76) and as the teacher of teacher (guru-guru) who used reason to illumine 
the disciples (nyaya-salakayaiva, 4.77). In the Br. Vartika he describes 
Sankara as one who had faithfully followed his teachers (guravo' 
nuvrttaguravah). In the Tai. vartika he describes Sankara as famous all over, 
full of compassion for the suffering populace and as the terror of mere 
ogicians (1.2.). He is again described as the Prince of Mendicants 
(maskarindra), as the leader of the caravan of spiritual seekers, and as 
bearing the name of biva (bhava-nama-bhrtoyateh, 3.10.48-49) 

Padmapada's verse uses double entendre brilliantly—Afemtfmir abhogi- 
P unmT t ' S t m , Pa , - m u N,rasta - bh0tim anumardha-vigraham Anagram 
totheNPw?' I /TT V J na V ' na y a kamapurva-Marikaram/ i.e„ 'I bow 

w°,dh: anar , a S ‘ Va Wh ° doeS not have the rich entourage of snakes (or 
worldlings), who does not smear ashes (but who has extinguished the cycle 

fierce wh ) oh W as°e Se d 0the , r i a K iS ^ Um * (bUt lo S ical ^Le), who i 'not 

fierce who has eradicated the stigma of time, and who is without Ganesa (or 

Who has se, aside IheBaddhis,.)/1, i s curioos , hat in , xplal " 

K Z“ ,he obvious <* B z 

acaspati Misra in the Bhamati describes Sankara as gifted with pure 

y ‘ m m ”"r s 

arcitahghrim// C\ 7 V U , Star ^ a ' kala ^ ka -pahka namami tarn Sankaram 

by all and on^bi • ' 1 ® alute Sn Ankara whose feet were worshipped 

by all, and on obtain,ng that exponent the eternal speech-the Veda- 

metapLSrihed I' ‘hT 33 ^ il the fallacious masoning, 

metaphorically, the dirt and loose clay, has been removed.'(Veezhinathan's 

pp 36-46)g hn ~ pankajat// (Inscription du Cambodge, ed. G. Coedes, I. 

M, Canto I, Tirumala Diksita, Sahkarabhyudaya, Canto 1. 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 


30. 


Cf. Burton Stein, Peasant State & Society in Medieval South India , pp. 80-81. 
Cf. Nilakantha Sastri, A History of South India, p.424. 

AA (ed. Veezhinathan), Preface, pp. iii-v. The quotation from AA in 
Acyutaraya Modaka's Corny, confirms the authenticity of the text being 
Kalati. Pracina 32.1: ' Kalatyakhya-gramavarye keralalahkftikrte, quoted, 
Narayana Sastri, op.cit., p.272). 

Cf. Alston, A Sankara Source Book, Vol. 1, p.44. 

Susama ad RMS, 17: • Nava-Sahkarendra-vibhorasyabhedagrahena janma- 
digvijaya-niryana-pramukhesu sthalesu tayordvayor api vrttam ekatah 
sahkulikrtya nibabandhuh—Katipaye kavava ityavagantavyam! 

GVK, 1.32-36, contains a lovely descriptoin of Kerala. 

Asoka, REXUl and II; vide B.C. Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India, 


p.164. 

Lailanji Gopal, The Economic Life of Northern India (700-1200 a . d .), pp. 147- 
48. 

Ibid., pp. 125 ff. 

Cf. Nilakanta Sastri, op.cit., pp. 331-32. 

Cf. Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture. 

An Alexandrian merchant, Cosmas travelled to South India in a . d . 522 and 
founded Nestorian Church at Quilon. A copper-plate grant to Malabar 
Christians goes back to a . d . 774. Nilakanta Sastri, op.cit., p.440. 

Ibid., p.163. 

Ibid., p.145. 

Cf. L41887, pp. 160-61. 

Irawati Karve, Quot, Burton Stein, op.cit., p.58 fn.41. 

GVK, 1.37: KaratJ as a primarily Brahmana village; Rajacudamapi 
Sahkarabhyudaya, 1.11: Kalati as an agrahara;Go\’\ndanalha givesan admi¬ 
rable description, 2.9.12: 'Nila Marudv r dha cell tatra nadyau virajatah/ 
Nilayarh Sambara (Sanka ra) Kroda m bhasa te sasturasa dam/Nana-ksetram 
catasya hi tire divyati muktidam/ Bhavanam Padmanab asya uvana 
trayapavanam// Curniti Caparkhyata tirayor ubhayor nadi/Atisvaccha- 
jala dhattepunyan api suralayan// Rddhiman uttare tire tasya . pavana 
pathasah/Kascid deso mahan asti Kalati ti suvisrutah// 

Cidvilasiya (5.4-8) describes Karat! as a prosperous clt Y ° n * e an ° e 
Curni, near Daksina-Kailasa or V r sacala. According to M. Canto II, on the 
bank of the river Puma Siva descended as a svayambhu-Iihga at rsaca a. 
The King Rajasekhara had a temple constructed there. Near y was e 

agrahara of Kalati. . . 

Cf .' PazurpanaiIllamin the neighbourhood ofTrichur,_hasbeen in all Kerala 
understood to be the family to which Sankara's mother Aryambabelonged... 
The specified place where he (Sankara) took his birth is now crowne wit 
ashrinededicated to him... The place where Sankara conferred his benedic¬ 
tion to a poor lady by singing his ^‘ Kanakadhara stotra' still continues to bear 
the name ‘swarnathu manaikaT owned by a Nambudiri, who claims to e a 
lineal descendent of the lady.' (T.S. Narayana Sastri op.cit., pp. 275-76). 
Vyasacalfya, cantos I I-l V, treats of the circumstances leading to the penance 
elaborately. Purusottama Bharati's Sankara vijayasangraha makes out Sankara 
to be a posthumous child. This tradition was utilized by some followers of 
Madhva to cast aspersions on the legitimacy of Sankara's birth. According 
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Life and Thought of £ahkaracarya 

to the KancI tradition it was not Adya Sankara but Abhinava Sankara who 
was posthumous. 

Sankara has been called Atri-Kulodbhava, Suresvara, Br. B.V. His family 
Veda is said to be Taittiriya-sakha. Dhanapati Suri's Dindima ad M.II.6. 
According to a quotation from Pracina-Sahkaravijaya, Sankara was born 'in 
the fourth ( Karkata ) Lagna under the constellation of Punarvasu, in the 
month of Vaisakha... in the year Nandana.' A quotation from the Brhat 
Sankaravijaya confirms the year Nandana, the month of Vaisakha and the 
Punarvasu naksatra , and adds that it was a Sunday and the tithi was £ukia 
pahcami. The Dvaraka Mutt also accepts Vaisakha ifuklapahcami as the 
birth-rit/i/of Sankara. According to the horoscope accepted by the Srngeri 
Matha Sankara was born in the Ardra Naksatra and the Mithuna lagna. An 
anonymous tradition places the birth of Sankara in Vaisakha sukla dasami 
in the year Vibhava. (T.S. Narayana Sastri, Age of Sankara, pp.217, 237,239, 
256 265, 273; K.B. Pathak in I.A. 1882). 

Eg' M.IV. 1 ff Within his first year this child... showed himself proficient in 
languages. By the second year, he could recite all books and showed an 
untaught mastery of Kavyas and Puranas. Hearing once, he could learn 
anything" (tr. Tapasyananda), Vyasacala, /V31, CKV, II. 2-4. 

M.IV. 5; the same verse occurs in Tirumala, III13. G.K. V. II5; Covindanatha, 
III. 2-4 here the knowledge of reading, writing etc. is placed after the 
Caulakarman in the third year. So also Cidvilasa, VI. 24 ff. 

Cf. Covindanatha (114) ' Kavyani cetihasahsca purananyakhilani ca', 
Cidvilasa (VI. 36-37: he studies Kosas, stotras, Kavyas , Chandas, alahkaras 

and gita-vaditra-nrtyadi-sastra-tattva-Vicaravit.' 

The first tradition about Sivaguru having performed the Upanayana and 
t en dying is found in RSM, fiSVand PSValso in Cidvilasiya. Thus RSM, 17 
runs. ‘Upaniya divarh gate sva-tate', BSV has ‘3ivagurur upanlya 
Sankararyam' (quoted Susama), PSV has 'Caularh Karma Samapya 

copanayanam tate divarhprasthite (QuotedSusama), Cidvilasiya (V II. 10) 
m/i Atenistopanitim sa samastairbandhubhiryutah '. On the other hand, M. 

( yilJ descnbesS'vaguru as ' upaninisita-sunu', while dying, so Govindana 
? enijampijt ra m upanetumana dvijah/Paficatvamagamat 

sadyah (III. 6). Vyasacala has ' Tam Pancamabda upanetumanassa eva 

etrYfrl 3 ^ 3 oft SOaIS ° CV/C(L6 - 7 >- The Susama seeks to support the 

TaL " Sna SaStri su 88 ested the reconciliation mentioned 
m the text, SVM p.51. 

Nilakantha Sastri, op.cit., p.321. The state of education in pre-British India 
was far from being dismal as made out by Macaulay, vide Dr. Dharmapal's 

ZZTirT T'u e BeaUtifuI T ree(1983), R.K. Mookerji's Education 
Cola ^ /nC/i !. Sk l tCheS ih c e State of education Calukya, Rastrakuta and 
accepted here" e P'8raphic evidence. That is the background 

Nilakantha Sastri, The Colas-, AS. Altekar, The Rastrakutas, pp. 400-405. 

R.K. Mookerji, op.cit., pp. 367-70. 

E.g., D.C. Sircar, Select Inscription, Vol. II, pp. 448,453,459,474,484,545 etc. 
Nilakantha Sastri, History of South India, pp. 323-24. 

Thus (MIV. 16) he studied the four Vecfesalong with the six ahgas; M. (V. 20) 

‘Anviksikyaiksi Tantre paricitir atula Kapile Kapi lebhe Pitam 
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patahjalambhahparamapi viditam bhatta-ghattarthatattvam, "GVK(1.8) = 
"avapa Vidyah/Astadagevanayanani vikasvarani// The 18 Vidyas are 
specified by Yajnavalkya thus—" Ahgani Vedas'Catvaremimarhsa nyaya - 
vistarah/Puranam dharmasastram ca vidya hyetascaturdasa// Ayurvedo 
dhanurvedo gandharvam carthaiastrakam/ , Rajacudamani, I. 36-37; 
Tirumala, II. 14-20. 

43. M, V. 31-33, Tirumala, II. 71. 

44. GVK(l. 9); M, V. 10-30; Rajacudamani, 1.39.40, Tirumala, II. 68-70. 

45. M, V. 61 ff; Rajacudamani, 1.43-51; Govindanathiya. III. 13-20; Cidvilasiya, 
VIII. 14-21; GVK, II. 13. It is worth noting, however, that Tirumala does not 
mention the story but attributes the permission of the mother to the expos¬ 
tulation of sages-II. 78 ff. 

46. Several commentaries of the Saundaryalahari such as Saubhagyavardhini, 
Arunamodini Anandagiriya and Padarthacandrika mention the story in 
connection with the verse Tava stanyam manyeetc . 

47. Hindi Padavalioi Namadeva, ed. Callewaert and Lath (Delhi 1989) p.17. 

48. MIV. 21 ff. 

49. E.g., Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, V. 

50. M. V. 75, Govinda, III. 11-12. 

51. M,V.76ff. 

52. M, V. 90; but Cidvilasa( VIII) 38 places it in Badari. Govindanatha places it in 
KasI, Canto III. 20. 

53. Al-biruni (tr. Sachau), II. pp. 146 ff. 

54. Ibid,, Vol. I. pp. 208-209. 

55. Baldev Upadhyaya, op.cit., pp. 60-61. 

56. M 14.28-29; GVK 2.61.62, makes Sankara go to his mother from the banks of 
Reva. 

57. Uttararamacarita. 2.23.24. 

58. Cf. B.C. Law, op.cit., under Mahismatl. 

59. T.S. Narayana Sastri, op.cit., pp. 39-40. 

60. M, V. 138. 

61. See below. . , . 

62. Max Walleser, Der altere Vedanta, Geschichte, Kritik Und Lehre, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1910. The question is also discussed by Belvalkar, S.K. Shree Gopa 
Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Pt. I, Poona, 1929. Against 

these doubts, see. I A, Oct. 1933, pp. 122-23. 

63. Cf. Naiskarmyasiddhi, 4.43-44, which says 'Evam Gaudair Dravidair nah 
Pujyair arthah prakasitah! This reference does not imply two schools but 
only two venerated individuals. 

64. Cf. Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya, Agamasastra, Intr. p.76. 

65. Cf. G.N. Kaviraj, op.cit., p.20. 

66. But see below on Gaudapada. 

67. There are two main sources of the traditional account of Gaudapada, viz., 
Ramabhadra Dlksita's Patanjali-Caritam and Harimisra's Gaudapadollasa 
which has been quoted in Susama and of which a MS was once said to be 
available in the Oriental College Library, Lahore. In the RSM it is stated 
# Abhiyuhjad ayarcya -p ujyapa dan apalunyadinisaka-Siddhanetrn/Atha 
Gaudapadan Phanfsabhasya-prathamacaryakapanditanprapadye //. "(v. 
10) Susama comments" Abhiyuhjata vivadaya atmanam upanirundhata 
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Ayarcyena tadabhidhena Himalaya-srhgavarti-Buddha-siddha-sabha- 
nayakena Pujyau sevyamanau padau yesarh tan. Apalunyah tadakhyah 
kascit. Adih mukhyamyesam tesam nisaka-siddhanam Aparantyayoginam 
pravrti-prabhrtinam netrn anusasitfn Phanisa-bhasyasya Patanjali- 
bhasyasya Prathamacaryake adya-pravacane candrasarmanah iti sesah 
panditan... Gaudapadan. . . Ayarh kila Gaudapadah pura svayameva 
sesarupam avatisthamanena bhagavata Patahjalina procyamane svakrta- 
mahabhasye tacchisyesvanyatamah pravacana-sthalan nivrttya 
nirdagdhesvavaganitacarya-nidesesuapanita-javanikesuativisama-visama- 
visanalena niravasesesusabrahmacansuprakrtim apannasyapascattapino 
guroh sapad avaptabrahma-raksobhavah paran tasyaiva pranipata- 
prasanna-manasah sadrsadhikarisampra vesita-sva bhasya-sampurna- 
pravacanavadhir astvasau sapa ityanugrhftah samucitadhikarine pra- 
nigadya CandraSarmane patanjalarh mahabhasyam avamuktah sapad 
aruhya Himalayadri-srhgamavalokita-sukarsi-prasada Samasadita- 
samyamacaronavaratam anusarhsthanam atma-yathatmya sakasa eva kva 
cid durge samakalitasarhsthananam Ta ksasiladhisa-sakya-pravrti- 
pram u khair A pa lunya - Da m isa dya-Apa ran tya - Yogi-sa hghaisca se vya ma- 
nanam Ayarcya-pramukhanam a n uga ta -$a uddh a da n ikada dh vanam 
abhiyogatah pra visrstadurma ta-durabhiru vesanam punarapatitasya pracya- 
sisyasya Candrasarmanah svasmad eva grhitasarhyamasya samaslista- 
Govmda-namnah ca pratyahamupadisyamana-paramadvaitavidya- 
sampradayascirarhsukham uvasetiHarimisrlya Gaudapadollasa-Patahjali- 
vijayadau nirupyamana-Kathatranusamdheya. 

According to the Pa tahjali- Vijaya Pa ta n j a 1 i used to teach the Mahabhasya 
to his disciples from behind a curtain so that his thousand-headed dragon- 
form should remain invisible. 11 was incumbent on the disciples not to lift the 
curtain nor to get up from the lesson without reciting the Santipatha. Once 

a StU /j ^ ro ^ e ru ^ e ou t of curiosity and were promptly burnt 

own. a luratha sadrsis tanuhsmarena '. Gaudapada, who was one of the 
students, had mean while gone ou t wi thou t permission or Santipatha, he was 

rll h ' S / e T n ^ c rSed ‘° beC ° me 3 Bra hmaraksasa. But Patanjali later 
for d * he CUrSe ‘° endUre ° nl y 50 lon S as a sui table student 

nl rrf n0t fOUnd by P aSSin S the test of correctly indicating 

c J d TT' aP l the r ° 0t P ‘ 1C - Such 3 P erson was at last discovered by 

then1™h S a Ml-uu™ k?aSa ' n 3 Brahmaba named Candrasarman who 
thenlearnt the Mahabhasya and thus freed Gaudapada from the curse. 

curse c' °!7 n T tedby5U ' ama ' tel,SUSthataBerhi semancipationfromthe 
convert r'hhk 3 W<?nt t0 ‘ he Himala y as ' was instructed by Suka, and 

ApalOnva Nisa k "^T f* Ay8rCya 8nd fr ° m the West Coast like 

who came to h 3 X H ® " taU 8 hf the Advaita doctrine toCandrasarman 

wn° came to have the name, Govinda. 

GaJd h a e DaXro S |H PP !K r f ° u freely COmbine bits of history with free fancy. 

probaWv bM ’ T u hadanyhistor i c a ,connec ti° n withPatahjaliwho 

LenSon h" 8 the CePtUry BC Perha P s the was 

author of y aSS T Ph0n that 33 the author of Mahabhasya was also the 
T ° ,nd,cates > ba t b e was a master of Yoga. That the study of 

the ATa/raWiaspa was revived by the effortsof one CandracaryaandBhartrhari 
seems a historical fact. The legend further seems to suggest that Gaudapada 
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had some contact with Buddhist Masters of Taxila and some philosophers 
from the West Coast. This could be a fact. Indeed, the names Ayarcya and 
Apalunya suggest non-India n Greek or Tokharian originals. That Gaudapada 
had Buddhist contacts is certain and that Buddhist Masters included the 
natives of Bactria and Sogdiana is also certain. It may also be mentioned that 
according to Anandagiri's corny, on the Agama$astra "acaryo hi pura 
BadarikaSrame Nara-Narayanadhisthite. Narayanam bhagavatam 
abhipretya tapo mahadatapya ta. Ta tobhaga van atiprasannah tasmai vidyam 
pradat it." 

68. RMS: Hari-talpa-hararighri-n upura-ksmadhara-Saumitra-Balatrinetra - 
laksma/Jayatad uparevam attadhama Jayagovindamunih sa 
candranama // (VII). 

According to Susama the first line mentions the title by which Candra 
was named. These indicate that he was the incarnation of Sesa and was 
Patanjali himself. It quotes Pracina-Sahkara-Vijaya: Govindam adrayad 
ahindra-mahavataram. Arat tusara-kara-deha-bhuvas tatinayah / 
Apyatmajenagalitatma-bhavabhimanenaradhitam ca Harina niyama- 
gritena .//' It has also been claimed, though without evidence, that 
Gaudapada wrote karikas on the Brahmasutras, and that he was known as 
Dravidacarya. (T.S. Narayana Sastri, op.cit., pp. 54-55). Nor is there any 
reason to identify our Gaudapada with the commentator of the Uttaragita or 
the Sahkhyakarikas. He stayed near the river Narmada {Uparevam). 

Govindapada was called 'J a y a Govinda' since he was in the habit of 
saying / J a y a Govinda' but remained silent otherwise. Susama, again, quotes 
the PSVto support it. 'Satatam nigadan rasena yosaujaya Govinda Jayeti 
Suktimekam: RSM goes on to pay homage to Hari or Bhrthari as the son and 
dear disciple of Govinda. Hari had renounced his kingdom and attained 
perfection. Susama says ‘candrasarmana eva sutah Bhartrhari-Vikrama- 
Bhatti-Vararucaya iti vrddhah 9 and also identified Bhartrhari with 
Bhartrprapanca, which would seem unlikely since Sankara is very critical of 
Bhartrprapanca. 

According to the Patahjali-Vijaya, Candra married four wives of four 
different varnasat Ujjayini and taught Mahabhasya to students there. After 
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Traditional Account of Sankara's Literary Work 

Citsukha's BSV is said to detail the various literary works of 
Sankara along with the occasions when they were composed. Thus 
it is said that he composed the Devi-Bhujahgastava of 28 verses 
while he was hardly five. The Kanaka-dharastotra is said to have 
been composed while he was seven on the occasion of the rain of 
golden amalakas. Bala-bodha-sangraha is said to be another work 
composed while Sankara was in the gurukula. The Acyutastaka is 
said to have been composed on the eve of his departure from home 
and commemorates the re-establishment of the image of Krsna at 
a place safe from the ravages of the river Curni. The authorship of 
the Vedanta-Panca-prakaranI or Maya-vivarana is also attributed 
to Sankara at this stage. While Sankara was staying with 
Govindapada he is said to have composed the following works: 
Narmadastaka, Pratassmarana,Sadhana-Pancaka, Yati-Pancaka, 
Vakyavrtti, Viveka-Cudamani, Dasa-slokI, Ahnanatma-viveka, 
Ekada§ottarasata-vakya-grantha, Panclkarana and Balabodhiru. 
Of these the first four are small poems. The next three are popular 
philosophical expositions. Panclkarana has a commentary attrib¬ 
uted to Sure£vara. While in the Himalayas he is said to have 
composed the SatpadI, Hari-stuti, Satasloki, Svatma-nirupana, 

Paramartha-sarasangraha,PraudhanubhutiPrakarana,ParaPuja, 

Daksinamurti-stotra, and the Dhanyastotra. Then followed the 
commentaries Mandukyopanisad-Karikas, Visnusahasranama and 
Sana tsujatiya, and later the commentaries on the Gita, the Upanisads 
and the Vedanta-sutras. He is said to have composed at the request 
ofVisim£armanAdhyatmasannyasa-vidhiand Vedanta-dindima, 
followed by Maha vakya vivarana. For the sake of his dying mother 
he is said to have composed the Tattva-bodha and the Krsnastaka. 
The Matri-stutiwas composed on her death. Atmabodha is said to 
have been specially composed for the benefit of Sanandana. While 
going to Prayaga he is said to have composed Gahgastaka, 
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Prayagastaka, Yamunastaka, Laksml-nrsiiiiha-ratna and Vedasara- 
£iva-Stotra. Tattvopadesa is said to have been composed for the 
benefit of Prabhakara. KasI Pahcaka, Annapurnastaka, 
Manikarnikastaka and Kala-Bhairavastaka are attributed to his 
stay at KasI, Manlsapaheaka was the result of the encounter with 
the Candala. Gurvastaka is said to have been composed on the 
occasion of the death of his guru. Ekasloklwas composed for the 
benefit of Udahka. Anandalaharl is said to have been composed 
while reviving a dead boy at Kausambi or Gokarna and 
Saundaryalahan is said to have been received in the Plimalayas 
from Siva Himself or to have been composed in whole or part in 
Kashmir. 


This account is based essentially on the report of T.S. Narayana 
Sastri who claimed to have a fragmentary copy of the Brhat- 
Sahkara-Vijaya, and has been followed by Dr. Antarkar and 
Radhakrishna Sastri. The Madha viya does not speak of Sankara's 
childhood works except that the Kanakadhara stotra is referred to 
(V 1.93). It speaks of his writings when he visited Badari, 'he wrote 
in his twelfth year his most profound and attractive commentary 

onthe VeJantesutrasofBadarayana.Healsowrotecommentaries 

on the principal Upanisads, beginning with the Isa. Next he 

^ m ^L- ed ° n the Bha S avad G ita, which forms the core of the 
ahabharata, as also on the Sanatsujatlya, NrsimhatapanI and 
Visnusahasranama. He also produced many treatises like 
Upadesasahasrf (VI. 61-63). Dhanapati Suri mentions only ten 
Upanisads m h.s commentary here. It is worth noting that the 

t u C l e f a fu haSn lscons P icuous b y its absence in the 55Ftradition. 
the Madhavlya does not speak of other prakaranas or stotras on 
other occasions except that it mentions Sankara's praise of the Devi 
at one place and of Nrsirhha at another where Dhanapati Suri 
quotes the Laksmi Mrsimha stotra. 


fin G i uruvams ' akav y a (H. 25) at first follows M but then adds 
tha t Sankara composed also the Sa undaryalahan, Prapahcasara, 
f^godayapaddhati and the stotras of all the popular gods 
( i v 6). Tirumala speaks of the commentaries including the one 
on Visnusahasranama. Govind ana tha speaks of the commentaries 
as fifteen in the summary at the end. Cidvilaslya mentions that 
Sankara was directed to comment on the Brahmasutras, the ten 
Upanisads, the Gita, Sahasranama and the Rudradhyaya (IX. 52). 
Sankara is said to have composed these as also the Saundaryalaharl 
and stotras{X. 2-5). Rajacudamani mentions the commentaries on 
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Visnusahasranama , Prapancasara , Subhagodayapaddhati, hun¬ 
dreds of stotras especially Saundaryalahari, commentaries on the 
Upanisads, and finally on the Brahmasutras{ 1.51-65). Some of the 
stutis are included in the text itself. 

The commonly accepted trad ition thus seems to be that Sankara 
wrote his major commentaries in the Himalayas near Badarina tha, 
and that he also composed some other smaller tracts as well as 
diverse stotras on different occasions. His major period of writing 
is generally placed around his twelfth year but perhaps it may be 
more reasonable to place it between his twelfth and sixteenth years. 
No clear chronology of his writings can be said to survive since the 
tradition supposed to be preserved in BSV finds no confirmation 
in the other texts. In particular the absence of any such tradition in 
the commentaries on the Mor even in the Susanna casts doubt on 
its genuineness though it does not constitute a disproof. What is 
more likely is that these trad itions might have been associated with 
some of the stotras owing to their contextual appropriateness. 
Thus the Kanakadhara stotra could be easily imagined in the 
context of the rain of golden amalakas. The incident itself could be 
an imaginative reification of the poetic context of the stotra. 
Similarly the Acyutastaka and the Krsnastaka could be easily 
connected with the worship of Krsna by Sankara's mother. The 
stotras to Narmada, KasI, Ganga, Prayaga, Yamuna etc., could be 
easily connected with Sankara's visits to those places. Similarly the 
Matrpancaka and the Manlsa-pancaka suggest their contexts ap¬ 
propriately. The question, however, is of the authenticity of these 
writings. If they were authored by Sankara, it would be fairly 
reasonable to suppose that their apparent context could also have 
been their real context. It is, however, necessary to emphasize that 
despite disagreements on detail, traditional accounts unanimously 
credit Sankara with the writing of not only commentaries but also 
prakaranas and stotras. 

The question of determining the authenticity of the writings 
ascribed to Sankara is complicated by the fact that too many 
writings have been ascribed to him. This coupled with the small 
number of years traditionally ascribed to Sankara creates a strong 
suspicion about the genuineness of the traditional list of writings. 
The diversity in the character of these writings is another cause of 
scepticism about them. Modern critics, thus, tend to move to the 
other extreme and are reluctant to admit anything more than three 
or four writings of Sankara as genuine. 
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It is necessary at the outset to face the fact that there are no 
universal norms about how much, how early or how quickly one 
may write. Geniuses have been known to flower very early. The 
epoch-making writings of Galois, Ramanujam, Keats and Shelley 
belong to their early tw’enties. Even a work of vast factual scholar¬ 
ship such as Der Untergang des Abendlandesw 7 as produced in the 
thirties of the author's life. Some of Tolstoy's great novels presup¬ 
posing vast knowledge and experience belong to the same age. 
Wittgenstein's Tractatuswas first published at thirty-two, Ramsey 
died at twenty-six. Jnanesvara had a shorter life. Vivekanandadied 
at thirty-nine. Systematic research may reveal more pertinent facts 
but it isclear that major works of significance have been produced 
by geniuses in their twenties or thirties and that significant creative 
writing may belong to the late teens. If, then, the period of 
Sankara's major writings were to be placed after his 16th year 
rather than before it, credibility would not be strained at all. It is 
quite possible that Sankara left home at twelve rather than eight 
and that except for spontaneous poetry he may have started 
serious scholarly and philosophical writing at sixteen rather than 
at twelve. Indeed, the tradition by supposing that all his writings 
were completed by sixteen provides a long period simply for 
debating and organizational work. There is no contradiction in 
supposing that Sankara continued to write during the period. In 
any case, it sounds more cred ible to suppose that he began teaching 
and scholarly writing at sixteen rather than at twelve. Nor is there 

any indisputable evidence on the other side except a legendary 
tradition. r b J 

The primary thrust of Sankara's waitings is on the logical 
consideration of revealed and current beliefs. As already men¬ 
tioned, for this purpose Sankara had acquired adequate traditional 
lea rning before he started writing his major works. This also points 
to the late rather than the early teens for the commencement of such 
writing. At the same time Sankara's writings spring from his 
ratiocinative energy rather than from the weight of his learning or 
from any extensive factual knowledge. Indeed, the background of 
factual knowledge in Sankara is quite limited and is expressive 
more of the acuteness of his observations rather than of their 
breadth or extent. The assumption that the period of Sankara's 
major writings commenced from about his sixteenth year would 
provide just enough time for the maturity of the intellectual powers 
or genius and also a period of nearly a decade for the acquisition 
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of adequate traditional learning. It would also provide several 
years of Wanderjahre for acquiring basic acquaintance with the 
world and its diversity. 

How much Sankara could have written in the fifteen or twenty 
years available to him, is not easy to estimate. Some works take a 
long time to be produced and represent the thinking of a life time. 
Such is the Kritik derreinen Vemunft and such presumably were 
the Pramanavartika or the Abhidharmakosa. Ganges's 
Tattvacintamani or the works of Panini and Patanjali are other 
examples of such works. But a thinker like Thomas Aquinas 
produced not less then 10,000 d ouble columned folio pages includ¬ 
ing the twenty-one volumes of the Summa which is far more 
complicated, extensive and ambitious than the Abhidharmakosa 

with Sphutartha. And themajorworksofAquinasbelongtothelast 

twenty years of his life which ended before he was fifty. Hegel is 
another example of a philosopher who was as prolific as profound. 
As for Sankara the corpus of his work accepted in theAteni Vlias 


large scale destruction of books took place from time to time during 
foreign invasions. Such was the destruction of the great Budd is 
monastic libraries in the 12th century. Apparently it was the 
Sankarite monasteries of the South which helped preserve the 
writings of Sankara in contrast to the fate which had overtaken the 
writings of his predecessors in Vedanta. Thus although the sur- 


ress edition falls short of 5000 pages. Most or me m 

>rpus are fairly repetitive. Sankara did not propound any vast or 
etailed syntheses like Hegel but he had, like Hegel, certain genera 
leas which he used in different contexts. Most of the writings 
:tributed to him are either commentaries on given texts with an 
irlier tradition of commentaries where the task of Sankara is 
lostly critical and elucidatory, or small independent tracts which 
ammarise or briefly argue his point of view, e arges nu 

; filled by brief poetical works and there are a fewworks like 
!rapancasara which select and summarize. It wiU, thus, be seen 
iat in considering the authenticity of works attributed to Sanka 
is not the case that an impossibly large corpus has been ascribed 
3 him since there is no compelling reason to suppose that he 
inished writing at twelve or sixteen. The real doubt arises fro 
nother fact which has not been sufficiently emphasized. It 
inusual for authors in that age to write so much or for th ^e 
writings to survive in such large numbers. Good writing tende o 
_ • ^ i onn/’ioo And ai lpjist in the northern plains 
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vival of Sankara's writings is understandable, one cannot avoid the 

impression that of many of these writings attributed to him quite 
a few are dull and repetitive.lt seems prima fec/ethat what we have 
here is for a good part a gradual accumulation of works by the 
successors of Sankara whose works have been ascribed to him 
through confusion. The uneven quality and stylistic differences of 
some of these works also suggest that their authorship is not 
uniform. Even differences in beliefs and attitudes are discoverable 
and it is this which has attracted the most attention in recent 
discussions. As for style, it must be pointed out that no thorough 
stylometric studies have so far been carried out. As for beliefs and 
attitudes, identifying the author through these often precipitates a 
petitioprmcipn. It also assumes that the ideas and attitudes of m 
author must remain unchanged and be wholly consistent Such an 
assumption cannotbeunconditional, nor can variation be assumed 

arbitrarily. 

It is only definitive external evidence that can prove that a 
certain work ascribed to Sankara is really his. For example, the 
authenticity of the Brahmasutrabhasya universally ascribed to 
Sankara is definitively confirmed by the fact that his own d isciples 

l re f d ; d .f an f d comm ented upon it. On the other hand the 
unauthenticity of a work ascribed to Sankara can be definitively 
proved by clear anachronisms in it. Considerations of language 7 
style and ideas can be of help especially when they are unambigu¬ 
ous and convergent, or systemetically quantified. At least a coutle 

of unpublished dissertations are reported to have attempted a 
limited stylometric analysis. 1 From what has been published^ 

pSihrT f ° rmal 3nd S6mantic -iteriaTe not kep 

apart in it. The reliance on semantic criteria kfr.i -,1 , < 

^^ge^s^yle.^scription^TOnfmemators^^^'lj^ C g 

Upadh y y aya ^ bee " followed by Mdev 

different 6 ? aSCribe near, 7 four hundred works of 

different kinds to Sankara and it is generally agreed among 

modern scholars that most of them are apocryphal. Under thf 
inspiration of Srngerl a twenty-volume edition ofSahkara's writ¬ 
ings had been published by the Vani Vilas Press. A revised ed ition 
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has since been brought out in ten volumes by the Samata Books. 
These include the commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi, five minor 
commentaries, thirty-three prakaranas, sixty-five stotras and the 
Prapahcasara. Among the Upanisads it includes the 
Nrsimhap urva tapinl, in the minor commentaries those on 
Visnusahasranama, Sanatsujatlya, Lalita-Trisatl, Hastamalakfya 
and the ApastambiyaAdhyatmapatala. The total number ofworks 
thus amounts to one hund red and seventeen. Against this Belvalkar 
admits the authenticity of only twenty-four which includes eleven 
commentaries, five prakaranas and eight ptotras. 

It will be noticed that the differences are largely with respect to 
the prakaranas and the stotras. Among the commentaries the 
authenticity of the Brahmasutrabhasya is universally admitted. It 
has been commented upon from the time of Sankara himself, when 
Padmapada planned the first commentary on it, to the present day 
and remains the unquestioned magnum opus of the Master. 
Among the Upanisadic commentaries a similar status is generally 
recognized for the Brhdaranyakabhasya to which the Vartika of 
SureSvara remains a standing tribute. Since Suresvara commented 
similarly on the Taittiiiyabhasya its authenticity deserves a similar 
recognition. Some difficulty is, however, presented by the intro¬ 
ductory verses in this bhasya. From the earlier two commentaries 
mentioned above it would seem that it was not the style of Sankara 
to begin with such benedictory verses. It is, therefore, possible that 
these preliminary verses in the Tai-bha, at least the third one, have 
been added by someone at a later date, some timebefore Anandagiri. 
The third verse, indeed, occurs in the Vartika of Suresvara whic 
is its obvious source. The authenticity of the bhasya itself remains 
unaffected as attested by the contemporary Vartika of the most 
famous and learned of Sankara's disciples. 

Doubts have also been raised on the commentary on the 
Mandukyopanisad and the Mandukyopanisat-Karikas. Here we 
have two introductory and three final verses. Not only is the very 
presence of these verses suspect but their indifferent quality and 
metrical and even grammatical lapses appear strange. The obvious 
connection of its preamble with that of the Nrsimha tapanlya is also 
a cause of suspicion. Jacobi was the first to voice this suspicion in 
1913 principally on grounds of logical style. 2 V. Bhattacharya, 
Kaviraj, Belvalkar and Upadhyaya have also expressed doubts. 3 
T.R. Chintamani tried to defend the authenticity of the work 4 and 
recently Mayedahas argued elaborately in favour of the authentic- 
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ity of the work. 5 The principal argument of Mayeda is that certain 
crucial terms are used in the same way in the Gaudapadlyabhasya 
as in the Brahmasutrabhasya. These eight terms are avidya, 
namarupa,maya,Isvara, ananda, vivarta,Siva and Vyasa. 'Sankara 
shows his peculiarities in those terms to such an extent that 
Sankara's genuine works can be distinguished from even those of 
his direct disciples with considerable certainty'. 6 Another argu¬ 
ment in support of the authenticity of the work in question is said 
to be that like the Brahmasutrabhasya it quotes the Br. most 
frequently and so the Gita among smrti texts. It may be conceded 
that as far as the conceptual structure and language of the MKB are 
concerned they are consistent with Sankara's strict usage in his 
5S5.Mayeda must bedeemed equally successful in rebutting some 
of the arguments of the sceptics. It is true that Sankara never quotes 
the MU in the BSB but he does quote the MK and as for V. 
Bhattacharya's doubt about the apocryphal character of the MU 
itself, Mayeda decisively points out that Suresvara quotes MU, 6, 
as Mandukya-srutivacas. Besides, Sankara himself appears to 
unify the MU and the MUK into a single ' Vedantartha-sara- 
sahgraha-bhutam idam prakaranacatustayam' . As for the argu¬ 
ment that Sankara appears to misunderstand Buddhist terms in 
MUK, which would be surprising for the author of BSB, Mayeda's 
reply is that Sankara deliberately misinterprets the text at places in 
order to give an orthodox Vedantic construction to what was in 
rea ity genuinely Buddhistic. This is paralleled by Sankara's efforts 
in is commentary on the BG as well as the BS where his stress on 
pure ow edgeorsimplenon-dualityis hardly in the spirit of the 
ex s t emse ves. Perhaps, instead of deliberate misinterpretation 
one should speak of an orthodox reinterpretation. As for the 
benedictory stanzas Mayeda points out that the BGD and the 

J? a , f Sa ? a °a av f suc ^ stanzas - As f° r themetricalandgrammati- 
3 wt -T C if A a y e< ^ a a PP ea ls to the absence of a critical edition. 
™^ ayed f S comments on the ideas and interpretations of 
e MUKB are plausible and establish the high probability of its 
uthenticity, his comments on the benedictory verses are wholly 
unsa is ac ^ r y-In fact, he does not quite realize what is wrong with 
e verses. 1 e the grammatical lapses could be removed in an 

emended text, the metrical irregularity plainly shows that the 
author has no sense of versification at all and none of poetry. It is 
ard to accept that Sankara could be responsible for such bad 
verses which would put a novice to shame. Sound and rhythm. 
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words and phrases, imagery and sense, in every respect the verses 
are without merit and clumsy. If, then, the MKB is authentic, its 
benedictory verses must be regarded as clumsy additions. 

The Kenopanisad has two commentaries, Padabhasya and 
Vakyabhasya. Several scholars have argued that the Vakyabhasya 
could not be authentic because it contradicts the Padabhasya at 
several places (2.2, 4.4) and offers less plausible explanations or 
readings. 7 On the other hand, Mayeda has argued that both the 
bhasyas are authentic. It is true that there are no significant 
doctrinal differences between them but, as pointed out above, 
there are differences in textual readings and explanations at 
several places. This does raise a doubt about the Vakyabhasya. 

The commentaries on the Sveta£vatara and the Nrsimha 
Purvataparuya have generally been held to be apocryphal. The 
latter presupposes the MKB and Prapahcasara. In fact, the author 
declares himself to be the author of Prapahcasara , quotes from MU 
and uses vivarta in an apparently technical sense. Traditionally 
Nrsimha-bhasya is sometimes supposed to be the first composition 
of Sankara but the work itself would have us believe that he had 
already written the Prapahcasara and the h4KB. The Svetasvatara- 
bhasya gives long quotations, which is not Sankara s style. These 
quotations include those from late Puranas like Lmga and 
Visn udharmottara and even the Yoga- Vasistha. Besides, it speaks 
of Suka-Sisyah Gaudapadah which is not only lacking in courtesy 
but in strong contrast to the way in which Sankara refers to his 

teacher's teacher in BSB. _ 

Commentaries on the Kausltaki, Kaivalya, Maitrayaniya, 
Gopalatapaniya, Maha-Narayana, Paramaharhsopanisad,bakaja- 
yana and Mandala-Brahmana-Upanisad have also been attributed 
to Sankara. On these, however, even traditional scholars 

expressed their doubts and even the Vam Vilas Press e 

Sahkara's works excludes these. The traditional biographies ot 
Sankara also speak of his commentaries on ten 
although Sankara refers to many more Upanisads in his 
BGDsuchas Kausitakijabala,Nrsimha-purva and Uttaratapaniy^^ 
etc. Thus among the authentic commentaries on the. Uparusaas 
which are vouched for by Suresvara and Anandajnana may e 
counted those on the ten classical Upanisads, viz., Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Mundaka, Mandukya, Chandogya 
and Brhadaranyaka with the rider that the commentary on the 
Mandukya was really on Mandukya-Karikas as constituting the 
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four prakaranas and that the benedictory verses »n TUB and MKB 
are to be regarded as spurious. The Ken a- Vakya Bhasya too has a 
doubtful status. It would be noticed that none of the Upanisadic 
commentaries has any benedictory verses except for the spurious 
ones m TUB and MKB. Perhaps these works were originally 
delivered as expository lectures to students. Or perhaps Sankara 
felt no need for mangala-sloka, ' vipat-pratlkara-parena mahgalam 
msevyate bhuti-samutsukena va / Jagaccharanyasya nirasisah 
satah kimehhir asopaha tatma vrttibh ih//’ 

., T y r ,? ing from the sruti-prasthana to the smrti-prasthana we find 
the following commentaries attributed to Sankara, viz., on the 
hagavad-gita Uttaraglta, Siva-gTta, Sanatstujatiya, Visnusaha- 
sranama, Lalita-Trisati-Bhasya, Lalita-sahas/anama-bhasya, 
Brahma-gita, Suta-samhita, Adhyatma Patala of Apastamba 
dharma-sutra, Gayatn-bhasya and Sandhyabhasya. 

A out the authorship of the Gi^aZ?/?asyasomedoubtshavebeen 
expressed. However, most critical scholars like Faddegen, Ingalls, 
Ju!" and Ma y eda ha ve supported the authenticity of the 
^P 01 ^ P iece of external evidence is the fact that 

S n^hh 1S t T , r T oved from ^ abkara a PP ears to refer to 

co ophons clearl y as cribe the work to Sahkara- 

tradtton >r ^ t0 the m ° re ambi S UOus Sankaracarya. The 

has wdZ Unamm0US in asc P bin g work to him. Anandagiri 

its author G Ltabhasya and speaks of 

Tt m3y be recalled that 

and mav Hp p i u reg3rded as th ^ fifth pontiff at Kane? 
and may be expected to have been aware of the tradition. The 

anguageand style of the BGBaxe characteristic of Sankara f luent 
wliu C Unv S Z'„ e a tT f r d - a '“^' S f-used and relevant 

i yht 1 flounshe s or pedantry, logical in reasoning 

f T aHSm As ** 

the text aretes avtn n f ieCOnC ' Se ? , ' nf ^ e f ,re f ace '* :>r ' e ffy e f ucic f ates 
Theideas ancTa^amentein the B^/? C dua, ' st f c interpretations, 
those expressed fnTheZs ™ c °nsistent with 

tiveanah'ststtthtusp^f' 761 ? 3 ^ 3 ! 3 ^" 1 ^^ 11 * a de,ailed oompara- 

the BGB and BSD. lietnds that ZsGB le ™ s o fSankarain 
materialising,-f.o . , 1 th BGB uses Avid ya without 

atttemlTrSfhJ u ^‘hofonowersof-Wara.rramar^a 

‘ 7 / ° ffhewor !'Wyamuchlessfrequentlythanavrtfya. 

The term Isvara ,s used commonly, ananda is no, used to eha.ic- 
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terize the Brahman, and Vyasa is not confused with Badarayana. 
The BGBshows the same preference for quotations from the BU as 
does the BSB. Mayeda, thus concludes that the BGB is, on the 
whole, consistent with BSB in its use of characteristic Sankara 
concepts. 

As for the fact that the BGB begins with a verse, apparently 
serving the function of benediction, it has to be remembered that 
it is really a quotation which is not inappropriate to the work. As 
Narayana becomes the opening word, the verse becomes an 
appropriate benediction for the commentary on the Gita. 

Thus of the commentarial works of Sankara belonging to the 
Prasthanatrayi twelve may be deemed authentic with more or less 
certainty and these include the ten Upanisads, the Gita and the 
Brahmasutras. 

There are hard ly any serious advocates of the authenticity of the 
commentaries on Uttaraglta, Siva-gita, Brahma-glta,Lalita- 
sahasranama, Suta-sarhhita and Sandhya-bhasya. Gayatrlbhasya 
has been fairly popular under the name of Sankara but the ascrip¬ 
tion remains debatable. Lalita-trisati-bhasya is a wholly Tantric 
work of which the commentary begins with four benedictory 
works such as were common in later times. Apart from the fact that 
the last of the verses lacks felicity, such benedictory beginnings are 
not characteristic of Sankara even if we assume that he was the 
author of Tantric works. The commentary on the Visn usahasranama 
is widely believed to be the genuine work of Sankara. Sometime it 
is even believed to be the first commentary composed by him. The 
work, however, begins with three benedictory verses and quotes 
the srutis and Puranas at great length. Both of these features are 
uncharacteristic of Sankara. Long quotations are especially suspi¬ 
cious since they constitute a stylistic feature. The Sanatsujatiya- 
bhasya shows similar features though to a lesser extent. Its second 
sentence, ‘Svatagcidanandadvitiyabrahmasvarupo' pyatma^ sva- 
srayaya svavisayaya vidyaya svanubhavagamyaya svabhasaya 
etc. characterizes Atman by ananda and invokes a possible distinc¬ 
tion about the asraya and visaya of a vidya- which became signifi¬ 
cant in these very terms in the school of Sankara after him. Both 
these works, thus, appear to be apocryphal as Hacker-Mayeda 
criteria go and also stylistically. 

On the other hand, the Adhyatma-patala-bhasya has been 
regarded as a genuine writing of Sankara by several modem critics. 
In its ideas, style of argument, directness and simplicity of lan- 
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guage, preference for brief quotes from ancient works, concept of 
dosa and jhana, absence of bened iction etc., the work is consistent 
with the authentic writings of Sankara. It is interesting to reflect on 
why Sankara chose this particular text for commenting. One of his 
principal preoccupations in his writings was to combat the ortho¬ 
dox tradition which laid an exclusive emphasis on good works and 
ritual. In this work he not only argues against the theory of works 
but also expounds the spiritual ethics needed for right knowledge. 
It could have been one of his earlier works where the primary 
interest is not metaphysical but ethical. It may be contrasted with 
the MKB. 

Commentaries in several works ascribed to Sankara himself or 
to his disciples have also been attributed to Sankara. For example 
he has been cred ited with a commentary on a short work attributed 
to Hastamalaka. Since the latter was a young d isciple of the Master 
and the work in question is simple and effusive there is no 
plausibility in holding that Sankara thought it worthy of his own 
commentary. Besides, it begins with benediction and seeks to 
explain why its absence in the original text itself may be excused. 
It refers to Hastamalaka as acarya. Hastamalaklvabhasya may, 
therefore, be confidently excluded from the writings of Sankara, 
although among the mendicants of the Sankarite orders it is 
believed to be authentic and is included in the Sarnata edition. 

The spuriousness of the following commentaries hardly needs 
to be argued Aparoksanubhava-vyakhya, Amarusataka-tlka , 
Anandalaharl-tika, Atmabodha-tika, Uttara-glta tlka, 

Upadesasahashvrth, Ekaslokl-vyakhya, Daksinamurtyastaka-tJka, 

Pancapadl-prakarana-tlka, Pahcikarana-prakriya-vyakhya, 
Brahmagita-tlka Bhattikavya-tika, Laghu-vakya-vrtti tlka, Sata- 
slokf- Vyakhya, Siva-gita-vyakhya, Satpadl-tika, Sanksepa-sanraka- 
bhasya, Sahkhya-saptati-tlka, Jayamahgala. Most of these are 
commentaries on works ascribed to Sankara himself. Amaru- 
sataka does not have any real connection with Sankara except a 
mythical ascription. Bhattikavya is hardly a work of Sankara to 
comment on. Sahksepa-sarlraka post-dates Sankara. Mm. G.N. 
Kaviraj has argued that Jayamahgala was not the work of Sankara 
but of a different scholar named Sahkararya who has written 
similarly named commentaries on other texts also. 10 

Three commentaries ascribed to Sankara relate to Yoga - 
Rajayoga-bhasya, on Mandala-Brahmanopanisad, Vijrmbhita- 
Yoga-su tra -bhasya, and Yoga-sutra-bhasya-vivarana. Of these the 
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authenticity of the last one has been argued by many competent 
scholars since it was published in 1952. The editor, Sri RamaSastri 
argued that the ascription in the colophon is supported by the 
opening which is paralleled in the CUBand the Adhyatma-patala- 
bhasya. 

Sankara cannot be said to have been really hostile to Yoga. In 
fact, he refers to the Yogasastra at several places in the BSB 
respectfully. He points out that the Vedantic rejection of Yoga is 
partial, not total. ‘ Samyagdarsanabhyupayohiyogo Vede vihitah ... 
Lingani ca Vaidikani Yogavisayani sahasrasah upalabhyante . 1 
This harmony of Yoga and Vedanta was further elaborated by 
Vacaspati Misra who pointed out that the heart of Yoga does not 
lie in its dualistic and realistic Sankhyan principles but in its 
practical methods which are necessary for spiritual illumination. 12 

The fact is that the Vivarana is not written from an orthodox 
Sankhya-yoga point of view. It questions the concept oiPradhana 
as well as the plurality of the Selves. It modifies the Yoga concept 
of Isvara.' 3 Thus the Vivarana appears to be an attempt to under¬ 
stand the Yogasastra in conformity with Vedanta. 

Paul Hacker has applied his usual tests of authenticity to the 
Vivarana and concluded that it passes the test and could we e * e 
work of Sankara. 14 From this he surmised that Sankara probably 
began his career as a Yogin of the Patanjala school and later became 
a Vedantin, 'retaining, however, some traces of his former affilia¬ 
tion, especially in peculiarities in his doctrines of Nescience and ° 
the Self'. Hacker supposes that it was the MKB whidh mediates 
between Sankara the Yogin and Sankara the Vedantin. e e mi e 

change came with the TUB. It is in these earlier works that Sankara 
retains some benedictory verses whichhe later aban ons. a ye® 
agrees that 'it is very probable that Sankara is the aut or o 
Vivarana.' 5 Nakamura also agrees that there is no bar to the 
recognition of the authenticity of the work. He has argue rig ) 
that it is not necessary to suppose that Sankara change i 
doctrinal affiliations. He could have written the lvarana as 
Vedantin. 16 Leggett and Alston too favour the authenticity of the 

One stylistic feature in which the work d iffers from the principal 
writings of Sankara is the presence of bened ictory versesboth at the 

beginningand theend of the work. The last of these verses is clearly 

spurious since it seems to be modelled on a verse of Padmapada. 
At least one other verse appears similarly spurious. Even if the 
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other verses be genuinely a part of the commentary they are 
stylistically much better than the verses in the MKB. The general 
style of the Vivarana is, however, not characteristic of mature 
Sankara. 

It must also be remembered that Sankara is invariably described 

in the traditional accounts as a great Yogin who had immense 
vibhutis. His teachers Govindapada and Gaudapada are also 
famed as Yogms and have also been traditionally connected with 
Patahjali. It is thus probable but not certain that the present work— 
Vivarana —is a genuine work of Sankara. 

Vijrmbhita-Yoga-sutra-bhasya has not been published and is 
said to be a commentary on the Raja-yoga-sara or Yogataravali 
which is said to have been attributed to Govindapada by Citsukha 
or more usually to Sankara himself. Yogataravali has been pub¬ 
lished in theSamata edition and isa small work in verse containing 
twenty-nine stanzas in a polished language. It advocates Kevala- 
kumbhaka as the prime method of Yoga. Such a Kumbhaka leads 
to Unmani, a state of pure, objectless consciousness. The text 
claims to prescribe a special method for attaining this condition: 
Unama nya va s th a dh iga m ay a vidvann upa yam ekarh tava 
nir isama / Pasyann udasmataya prapahcam sahkalpam 
unmu aya savadhanah // It leads to ' Sarhvinmaylrhtarh 
sa jamanaS' am. In this respect the work is reminiscent of 
au apa as Asparsa-yoga. However, the penultimate verse 
spea s o t e onging of the author to meditate in the Sri-saila 

mountamand thelastverserecallswhatmaybecalled the'Bhartrhari 

op ion o eing either lost in samadhi or in the love of lovely 
women, t may be recalled that according to the traditional legend 
Rr.m ^ r 3 f u WaS one °f the four sons of Govinda as Candrasarman. 

° 11 e T verseS/ however, are uncharacteristic of Sankara, 
especially the second. Whether the work was authored by 
ovin apa a is icult to say since so little is known about him. 
Under the circumstances the ascription of the Vijrmbhi ta-bhasya to 
an ara wou appear highly doubtful. It seems to expound some 
kind of Kundahnj- Yoga. It may be recalled that two different but 
no unconnecte interpretations of Yoga developed in this period, 
0 £f 6 en ^ em Ph as ized psychic spontaneity, the other strenuous 
f ? r ^ IC < T ou ^ physical or in terms of the use of mantras or 
o . rom tie standpoint of Sankara the only relevant kind of 
Yoga would be the withdrawal and transmutation of conscious¬ 
ness on the basis of understanding or knowledge. 
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We may now conclude about the commentaries on the Prasthana- 
trayl. On the sruti-prasthana Sankara commented on the ten 
principal Upanisads including the MK in all probability although 
he quotes many other Upanisads in his authentic writings. It is 
possible that he may have informally commented on them in his 
lectures to students and some of his later followers may have 
composed apocryphal commentaries on some of them. On the 
smrti-prasthana, Visnusahasranama and the Sanatsujatiya contain 
late features d espite their popular ascription. The ascription of the 
Adhyatma-patala-bhasya, however, now appears certain. On the 
nyaya-prasthana, the BSB is the most certain of Sankara's work 
and the Yoga-sutra-bhasya-vivarana is quite likely. 

At this point it is necessary to call attention to the fact that there 
seem to be no really critical editions of any of these works. The 
result is that in some of these there are occasionally grammatical 
lapses. Thus Ch-Bhas samapayitva, BSB has ‘ Prasanksyef, Kena- 
B'Namiturri,Katha-B ' Trihkrtva' etc. 17 Thismakes the application 
of linguistic criteria uncertain in marginal cases. 

If we turn to the independent tracts or Prakaranas attributed to 
Sankara, we find a large and indefinite number ascribed to him. 
Kaviraj lists76 which are ascribed to Govindabhagavatpada-sisya- 
Sankara. Upadhyaya seems to accept the authenticity of about 39 
prakaranas. Belvalkar accepts the authenticity of five prakaranas 
and doubts the authenticity of eight. Western critical opinion 
rejects the authenticity of all the prakaranas except the Upadesa- 
sahasrl which passes the tests devised by Hacker and applied by 
Mayeda. Upadesa, however, hardly needed these tests except 
perhaps for the verification of the tests themselves because it was 
apparently known to Suresvara in whom references to it may be 
seen. Vedantadesika's reference to the gadya-prabandha testifies 
to the authenticity of the prose portion of the text also which, in any 
case, resembles the BSB closely but appears to be later since it 
contains some refinements over it. 18 It is quite probable that the 
Upadesa is a collection of several, originally independent tracts. 
The tattvamasi-prakarana, thus, has benedictory verses both at the 
beginning and the end. But the whole work too has such verses and 
it is possible that although composed independently on different 
occasions, the idea of collecting these compositions was conceived 
by Sankara himself. 

Belvalkar accepts the authenticity of Aparoksanubhuti, a brief 
tract consisting of 144 stanzas in the Anustubh, ascribed to Sankara- 
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bhagavat the disciple of Govindabhagavatpujyapada. The work 
begins with a benedictory verse in which the author bows to Sri 
Hari. The work has several old commentaries one of which is 
attributed to Vidyaranya but the ascription is not certain. The text 
itself is simple and consistent with the doctrines of Sankara and 
does not have any noticeable features which could be considered 
late or uncharacteristic of Sankara. In fact, its preference in quoting 
Br. is characteristic of Sankara. It is also characteristic of Sankara 
that the work should speak of Brahman as eternal consciousness 
rather than as bliss. ItalsospeaksofMaya non-materially asa kind 
of transcendental trickery. On the whole, the work has a fair claim 
to be considered genuine. 

Afmabocf/iaisanothershortpra/raranawhichhasbeenpopular 
among Vedantins and which is accepted as genuine by Belvalkar 
and BaldevUpadhyaya.Ithasseveral old commentaries. One isby 
Bodhendra who was the disciple of Girvanendra, the head of an 
Advaita monastery. Apart from Sankara himself Madhusudana 
Sarasvati's commentary is mentioned on it. Its thirteenth verse is 
quoted in the Vedanta-paribhasa. This evidence of recognition in 
classical Advaitic tradition is a significant piece of external evi¬ 
dence supporting the ascription. Its style and contents are on the 
whole compatible with Sankara's authorship. As for Hacker and 
Mayeda's rejection, it is true that the text does not fulfil all their 
criteria. It clearly characterizes Brahmana in terms of Ananda and 
speaks of avidya as anadi and anirvacya. However, in these 
respects the criteria of Hacker and Mayeda are themselves 
unconvincing. For example, the 6S6clearly speaks of Adhyasa as 
anadi and also identifies Adhyasa and Avidya, from which it 
follows that avidya is anadi.' 9 Similarly in the recognition of the 
phenomenal world as neither sat nor asat, the recognition of its 
indeterminability isclearly implicit and theconcept of anirvacanlya 
is the same as that of avyakta or avakrta of Sankara. Again, the 
conception of Brahman as ananda is quite clear in the Upanisads 
and in the Brahmasutrasand also in the Advaita tradition from the 
direct disciples of Sankara himself. As for Sankara's own view it is 
expressed most clearly in his BUB 3.9.28, as well as 6561.1.12-19. 
In the former he says explicitly 'Tasmat 'vijhanam anandam iti 
svarupakhyana -parai va sru tih, nd tmanan dasarh vedva tvartha. ' In 
the latter he says 'Ya tu Bhargavl vidya' anandobrahmeti vyajanat 
iti tasyam mayad asravanat. priya-sirastvadyasravanacca yuktam 
anandasya Brahmatvanf. Sankara could not and did not deny that 
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Brahman is of the nature of ananda. What he wanted to avoid was 
the impression that this ananda was at par with empirical happi¬ 
ness and that it could be conceived as some kind of 'experience' or 
its content, implying duality and change. Even the ancient Bud¬ 
dhists had distinguished sukha from sukhasamvedana. Sankara 
may not have in his commentaries habitually spoken of avidya as 
anadi or anirvacanlya or of Brahman as ananda. It does not follow 
that he could have any objection to such usage in principle or that 
he could not have followed such usage occasionally. Indeed, if he 
frowned on such usage, it is not intelligible how his immediate 
disciples could indulge in it in his own lifetime. Hacker and 
Mayeda have not shown that these instances constitute a real 
conceptual departure among the followers of Sankara. As for 
stylistic characteristics one cannot rule out some variation in 
different works of different kinds and occasions. 

Pancikarana or Paficlkarana-prakriya is a short prose text in 
eightbrief paragraphs. It has been held in high regard traditionally 
and hasbeen honoured by several commentaries. Svayamprakasa, 
the disciple of Gopala Yoglndra, has commented on it. So has 
Anandagiri. There is another commentary called Tattvacandrika. 
Even a Vartika is attributed to Suresvara on which §ivarama Tirtha 
has a Vivarana, and on the Vivarana there is a further sub¬ 
commentary called Abharana. The authorship of the Vartika by 
Suresvara has been doubted on the ground that the work is 
'redolent of Tantra', which assumes without any reason that 
Advaitins kept away from Tantra. 

Belvalkar accepts the work as of Sankara tentatively but re¬ 
marks that 'there is nothing in the work itself to warrant its 
ascription to 3ankaracarya, except that it has called forth such 
extensive commentarial activity.' He fails to see the peculiar 
position of the work in the writings of Sankara. Sankara avoids 
cosmological discussions in his commentaries in order to highlight 
the central truth of Advaita. And yet cosmology is not really 
avoidable even in the context of spiritual practice because cosmo¬ 
logical 'back-tracking', as it were, is a familiar method of spiritual 
meditation. As hasbeen shown by Hari Harananda Aranya, it was 
essential to Sankhya and is well recognized in Tantra, as, for 
example, in £rividya. PancadasI, itself starts with cosmology. 
What the PancTkarana-prakarana sets out to do is to explain the 
Paramaharhsya-vidhi and in this context relates the different 
upadhis of the Self to the stages of cosmogenesis as well as the 
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elements of Pranava as analysed in the Mandukya. This brief 
description of Sankara, thus, became one of the sources of later 
Advaitic metaphysics and meditation. 

$ataslokI has a commentary ascribed to Sankara himself but 
there is one by Anandagiri. According to Belvalkar The work is 
remarkable for the easy familiarity with which it marshalls forth 
Vedicand Upanisadic texts in support of Advaitic conclusions'. He 
rightly remarks that The last stanza does not appear genuine.' It 
is the 101st stanza and since the work concludes itself with the 
100th stanza ending with 'Vasudeva', it is unnecessary. Besides, it 
is a distinctly poor verse in comparison with the general standard 
of the whole work. Despite occasional lapses in Yati, the versifica¬ 
tion in the work is fluent and the marshalling of phrases (padasayya) 
generally admirable. It is not merely a philosophical work in verse 
but a veritable philosophical poem. Its third verse seems to 
summarize the prologue of the BSB. It is true that it violates the 
Hacker-Mayeda criteria by speaking of the blissful nature of the 
self and by using the phrase mayopadana. But the texture of 
thought is on the whole consistent with that of Sankara. The text as 
published, however, does not seem to be free from corruption as 
it contains solescismslike samviditva, rodamana, aiksat. Verse 29 
has YahPurodhah samateh, which seems to contain some mistake. 
Perhaps it should be Yosamateh purodhah. 

Belvalkar mentions a work named A tmajhanopadesavidhi and 
says that it claims to possess commentaries by Anandagiri, 
Purnanandatlrtha and Ramacandrasarasvatl. Hacker questions its 
authenticity from the colophon itself, which is a good argument 
although not decisive. Along with this Mayapahcaka and 
Upadesapahcaka are included by Belvalkar in works which are 
usually but not convincingly attributed to Sankara. Both of these 
are non-descript doctrinally but effectively phrased. Laghu - 
Vakya vrtti has a commentary ascribed to Sankara and another to 
Ramanand a Sarasvatl. Its use of the d istinction of sa vikalpaka and 
rurvikaJpaka and of cidabhasa as a prominent concept are said to 
make it suspect but its interest is not in metaphysics but rather in 
advice on spiritual practice. Besides, Sankara does use 
caitanyabhasa in Ch. U.B . 20 

Vakyavrtti is a short tract of 53 verses, explaining how self- 
knowledge may be gained from the Vedantic Tattvamasi. It begins 
with obeisance to Visnu and the teacher and is a lucid work in 
chaste language and verse. Among its commentaries are listed 
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those by Anandagiri, Ramananda Yati and Visvesvarapandita 
who was the disciple ofYoglMadhavaPrajna. Although it violates 
the Hacker-Mayeda criteria by emphasising ananda, it could well 
be a genuine work, showing the limitations of those criteria. 

Vakya-sudha or Drgrsya-viveka is in all probability falsely 
attributed to Sankara by the commentator Munidasa. The com¬ 
mentator Brahmananda Bharat! believes that it was the joint work 
of Bharatltlrtha and Vidyaranya although the commentator 
Visvesvara holds it to have been the work of Vidyaranya alone. 

Vivekacudamani is perhaps the most popular of the Prakaranas 
attributed to Sankara. Although Hacker thought it genuine, Mayeda 
thinks it apocryphal on Hacker's criteria. 21 Ingalls has also argued 
against its genuineness on the ground that its doctrinal content 
does not fully agree with Sankara's unquestioned works. Thus it is 
said to equate the waking and dream states in the manner of 
Gaudapada while Sankara is said to d istinguish the two carefully. 
Similarly it is said that it violates the Hacker-criterion on avidya 
which is described as anadi and anirvacaniya here. It also violates 
the Hacker-test on ananda since it describes the atman in terms of 
ananda. In this context it must be pointed out that the Viveka 
draws the parallelism of dream and waking to illustrate the power 
of the mind and point a way to spiritual equanimity. It does not 
intend any metaphysical or cosmological equality between them. 
Similarly the Vivekacudamani does not draw any technical distinc¬ 
tion between avyakta, a vyakrta and anirvacaniya. In fact, Sankara 
never does. For Sankara the falsity of the empirical world consists 
in its being misunderstood as other than Brahman. The attempt to 
clarify the epistemic and logical status of the empirical world thus 
conceived as vyavaharika rather than paramarthika , necessarily 
led to the concept of anirvacaruyata-khyati as distinct from the 
other views on error. Sankara does not designate the rival khyatis 
but that does not mean he was unaware of their precise nature. 
Similarly what he describes as his own view that the empirical 
world is a pragmatically efficient but misunderstood appearance 
of absolute reality implies that the empirical world is neither 
absolutely real nor absolutely unreal and that is precisely what is 
meant by anirvacanlya-khyati. That Sankara d oes not use the term 
anirvacaniya in this context in the BSBdoes not mean that he could 
not have used the term elsewhere. Nor is there any developmental 
relation between the use of a vyakta in the cosmological or meta¬ 
physical context and that of anirvacaniya in the logical context 
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since Sankara accepts the Brahman as the cause of the world but 
also that the world is an illusory appearance of Brahman. This 
tends to give a duality to avidya. What is avyakta as causal matrix 
in one context, is anirvacanlya or logically indeterminate in an¬ 
other, and the two contexts are not distinguished in the Viveka. 
Nor should the word anirvacanlya in the text be invested with all 
the technicality it conveyed later. As for the description of avidya 
as anadi, it has already been pointed out that such a use does not 
contravene Sankara's ideas or usage. The present text goes further 
to describe a vidya as the material source of the world, which again 
contravenes a Hacker-criterion that avidya should not be materi¬ 
alized. Viveka describes avidya as trigunatmika, as the power of 
avarana and viksepa, as avyakta. Such a description is not really 
contrary to Sankara's known ideas. It fully asserts the sole reality 
of Brahman as immanent and transcendent. Avidya is an illusive 
power but to explain the origin and diversity of the world the 
Sankhyan notion of Frakrti is implicitly adopted and identified 
with Avidya or Maya following the lead of the Svetasvatara. 
V7ve£a remains Vedantic though it uses Sankhyan ideassanctified 
by the Upanisads to explain creation and diversity in a systematic 
creativist metaphysic in which the principle of avidya could not 
remain a simply psychological principle as in Buddhism. Sankara 
could have avoided such a situation in the BSBw here he mentions 
his illusionism in the Preface and follows orthodox creationism in 
the text. The need to relate avidya as the principle of illusion with 
the principle of creation or world causation was unavoidable in any 
systematic statement. What is found in the Viveka simply follows 
the direction in which alone Advaita metaphysics could formulate 
itself. There is no reason to suppose that faced with the task of 
teaching Advaita, Sankara took no steps in this direction. Indeed, 
he is traditionally supposed tohavebeen familiar with the writings 
of his own disciples Suresvara and Padmapada. And this is in 
consonance with common sense. His probable Yoga background 
may also be recalled. 

The characterization of Brahman as ananda was, as argued 
earlier, quite orthodox and not unacceptable to Sankara. If in his 
commentaries he was keen not to encourage an empiricistic mis¬ 
construction of ananda as applied to Brahman, in his more popular 
work he would certainly have felt the need to emphasize the 
axiological aspect of Brahman to attract its seekers. Hacker, Mayeda 
and others, indeed, assume not only that Sankara's prakaranat 
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should be consistent with his commentaries but that he must 
express in certain cases precisely the same ideas in the same 
manner. This does not allow for any change of emphasis or 
development even in the direction in which such change certainly 
took place historically within Sankara's own lifetime. If, as is likely, 
the more polished, vital prakaranas like Viveka are later than the 
commentaries and, in any case, more systematic, it is not unlikely 
that they should reflect the need for development required by 
systematization and logical discussion unavoidable in teaching 
and actually evidenced in the works of the immediate disciples like 
Padamapada. 

The major argument against the authenticity of Viveka how¬ 
ever, is its use of the concept of pragabha va which, as Bely alkar had 
pointed out, Sankara has rejected in BSB. However, it is worth 
noting that pragabhava is used as a dfstanta to illustrate the 
destruction of a vidya as of something which never was. In the BS 
pragabhava was rejected as an element of asatkaryavada and 
illustrated by the Vandhyaputra. There satkaryavada had been 
assumed. Here it is used within the higher standpoint of lllusion- 
ism to illustrate an impossibility. It cannot be said to have been 
accepted in the context of real causality. For Sankara the prior non¬ 
existent is ever non-existent and has no illustration in reality. Sue 
is the world illusion which appears and ceases after apparently 
havingbeen. However, Vivekacudamani, whether actually authored 
by Sankara or not, is traditionally held to voice his views authen- 
tically. Even Ramana Maharsi was inspired to translate it. it is 
written in a simple, clear and chaste style and its language an 
verse, despite an occasional lapse like vimocitum, are fluent an 
effective. It expoundsbriefly and exhorts, and thus, to some extent 
simplifies and underlines. 

Ekaslokf in one stanza is ascribed by colophon andtradition to 
Sankara. There is also a comment on it by Svayamprakasa Yati. ine 
stanza gives a beautiful poetical expression to a well known 1 ea 
in the Br. and is worthy of Sankara. 

Prabodhasudhakara in 257 elegant ary a verses appears to be a 
later composition since its primary emphasis is on Krspabha 
after the manner of Bhagavata rather than on Jhana. Its distinction 
of Maya and A vidya asbelonging to Brahman and Jiva respectively 
is also suspect as is the fact that it violates the Hacker criteria on 
ananda and Maya. 
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Svatmaprakasika in 68 verses too appears apocryphal because 
it seems to use vivarta technically and has an elaborate concept of 
abhasa. 

Manisapahcaka in five verses seems to have an appropriate 
connection with the context of the meeting of Sankara with the 
Candala in Kasl. It is a sublime com position worthy of Sankara and 

despite its reference to beatific bliss held suspect by Hackershould 
be genuine in all probability. 

Nirvanastakam is more effective as verse than Advaita- 
pahcaratna, although both have the same theme. The refrain 
Ci da nan da -rupah sivo ham sivo'ham' has gained immense 
popularity, but whether it is genuinely Sankara's is doubtful. 
Perhaps it is an apocryphal version of the Dasa-slokI which has 
strongclaims tobe regarded as genuine owing to the honourgiven 
to it by the great Advaitin Madhusudana Sarasvati. It is also 
consistent with the Hacker criteria. 


Advaitanubhuti and Brahmanucintana are similar and non- 
escriptand violate the Hacker criteria. Prasnottararatnamalika's 
reference to Yavani Bhasa shows that it belongs to a period when 
Mushm rule had been established and the learning of Yavana- 
Bhasa had become a real temptation. Sadacaranusandhana with its 
distinction of vrttivyapyatva and phalavyapti is plainly apocry- 



Among these prakaranas it mav be fw _^ u._ 
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but states and expresses rather than argues. SataslokTgivesdoctri- 
nal advice but is written in elegant verse. Marusapancaka, Ekaslokf 
and DasaslokI are spontaneous poems expressive of spiritual 
experience. It would seem that Sankara was capable not only of 
writing logical philosophy in prosaic verse but also of writing 
elegant or sparkling philosophical poetry expressive of spiritual 
experience. It would be un fair to the trad itional memory of Sankara 
and to the evidence of the works which may be ascribed to him to 
limit his authorship only to versified logical philosophy. He has 
also been remembered as a great religious and spiritual leader, not 
merely as a philosophical commentator. 

The largest of the well-known prakaranas is Vedanta-sara- 
sangraha . It has been accepted in the Vani Vilas Press edition. 
Kaviraj and Upadhyaya are favourable to it, though Belvalkar 
thinks it not-genuine. The work has a clear, systematic and elegant 
style free from errors of language and metre. It recalls the context 
of several other writings of Sankara especially the BSB It violates 
Hacker's tests by characterizing Brahman as ananda and by speak¬ 
ing of Avidya as anadi and anirvacanlya in the manner in which 
Padmapada speaks of it. It is broadly similar in scope and style to 
Vivekacudamani. It begins with three benedictory verses, to 
Govinda the teacher, the Self, and Ganesa. Naming the teacher and 
mentioning Ganesa are very unusual for Sankara. 

Apart from the prakaranas noted above and mostly included in 
the Vani Vilas Press edition of Sankara's writings, there are 
numerous other such works ascribed to Sankara. They are either 
"Philosophical compendia after the style of Sarvadarsanasangraha 
or digests of Yoga and Tantrism. Still others deal with the life and 
conduct of ascetics and recluses, giving also rules for the various 
mathas as well as occasionally, moral instructions suitable to all 
classes of men. Others treat of Vedantic topics like the Atman or 
Brahmana, the meaning of the maha vakyas, Maya / Nirvana etc. 
Belvalkar says that most of these can be rejected because they 
contain grammatical mistakes or artificialities of composition, or 
contrad ict Sankara's well known id eas, or are med iocre in thought 
and style, 'and the burden of proof must hence be on him who 
wishes to claim authenticity for any of these tracts, rather than of 
disproof on him who would prima facie deny such claim.' It is 
worth reflecting at this point that if the formal ascription of a work 
in its manuscript tradition is rejected as fote//yworthless, it would 
rarely be possible to ascertain the authenticity of any ancient work 
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by internal evidence alone. The unending debate over the 
Arthasastraoi¥.aut‘\\ya or the plays of may be recalled in this 

connection. The fact is, as mentioned earlier, that internal evidence 
can act as a check to confirm or disconfirm an ascription but can 
neverbe sufficiency itself to reach a positive identification. Hence, 
where the manuscript tradition is suspect in general, what is 
needed for reaching a definite judgement is some objective reason 
confirming or disconfirming the tradition. If the tradition were to 
be rejected outright and a priori, further discussion would be futile. 
Even scepticism has to be reasoned. 

Among the prakaranas which Belvalkar treats as 'non-genuine' 
but which merit discussion, the following may be mentioned for 
comment: 


(a) Regulations for ascetics and monasteries such as £arikara- 
smrfi which is said to be current among the Nambudri Brahmins 
o Sankara s native district, and the various Mathamnaya-vicara. 
While the authenticity of these may not be uncritically accepted, it 
needs to be historically investigated. The difficulty in this regard 
les in the fact that these texts have never been critically edited. The 
• a m naya texts exist in the monasteries and have been occa- 

siona y published but their mauscript history is unknown. An 

examination of the antiquity of the monastic tradition would be 
attempted below. 

(b) Disquisitions on Tantra and Yoga including the Prapancasara. 
ome o t ese texts could be genuine as already discussed above 

sidered^belo^ 0 ^^^u^'bhasya-viwrana. Prapancasara iscon- 

r pi! C fT 0rr !^ en< ^ a P hiloso P h y for different schools. For the 
rejection of Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, which is excluded in Vani 

/5, 6 . 1 * 10n ' av ' ra j J* already gave a definite reason. 

Mnci ( antlcman ^ a s.Someof these have been discussed above. 
Most of these may be rejected on the ground that they are non¬ 
descript and banal and bear no trarp nf • • • 1-. 

style of Sankara. f the geniUS ' or, S inaht y or 

nr ^ Ar-°--^ S co ^ a ‘ n * n S the discussion of specific Vedantic topics 
a r va tyas. Someof these like A dvaitanubhuti, Praudhanubhuti 

and Jivanmuktanandalaharl have been discussed above. 

Turning now to the hymns or stotras a ttributed to Sankara , there 
is tirst the opinion that he did not compose any. Since this is the 
expression of an a priori attitude or prejudice, it needs to be 
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discarded. That, contrary to tradition, the bhasyakara could not 
have been a stotrakara, needs to be proved on objective grounds. 
Many philosophers and Jnanis in India have been poets and 
devotees also. Madhusudana Sarasvatl is an excellent example. 
Even Ramana Maharsi wrote poems and hymns. 

A more critical opinion has been expressed by Belvalkar who 
accepts as very probable the authenticity of the following eight 
stotras — Anandalaharl, Govindastaka, Daksmam urti-stotra, 
DasaslokI, Dvadasa-panjarika, Carpata-panjarika, Satpadi, Harim 
Ide' stotra. He thinks the authenticity of the following three as 
plausible, though not certain: Manisa-pahcaka, Sopana-pahcaka 
or Upadesa-pahcaka, Sivabhujahga stotra PH.R. Bhagavat finds 
the following authentic: Advaitapahcakam., A tmastakam, Upadesa- 
pahcakam, Kasl-pahcakam, Kaupina-pahcakam, Carpata- 
panjarika , Daksinamurti, Dvadasa-panjarika, Dhanyastakam, 
Nirguna manasa-puja, Nirvana-mahjarl, Para puja, Manisa- 
pancaka, Vijhana-nauka, Satpadistotram and the Harim Ide. 

Recently Robert E. Gussner has attempted to apply stylometric 
methods to the study of the stotras. 24 He studied the stotras 
affirmed by Bhagavat to be genuine by comparing the frequency of 
selected words in the Upadesa-sahasri and these stotras. The 
words chosen are Adhyaksah, anandah, avidya, malai, tatha, tu, 
duhkham, drk, drsi, drasta, brahma, bhaktih, maya, moksajt, 
yatha, yadvat-tadvat, suddhah, samsarah, hrd. He finds that the 
frequencies are so different that there is hardly a chance in thou¬ 
sand that they could have a common authorship. He buttresses his 
conclusions by comparing the meanings in which bhakti, ananda 
and hrd are used in the two sets of works and finds the usage quite 
different. His conclusion is that except possibly for the 
Daksinamurti-stotra, the rest could not have Sankara as their 
author. He generalizes that the stotraswe re the result of a medieval 
tendency to popularize Vedanta by bringing it near to the Bha ti 

movements. , , 

The basic fault with this study is the premiss that the upadesa 
is comparable with the stotras because both are in verse. As a 
matter of fact, the kind of verse which is found in the upadesa or 
similar purely philosophical works such as the famous Vartikas ot 
Dharmaklrti or Kumarila or Suresvara differs very greatly from 
the poetic verse which is found in the stotras. Having recognized 
the difficulty, Gussner curiously remarks 'But this difficulty in 
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Sanskrit verse is not as great as one would initially suppose—the 
difference between instructive couplet and stotras can be slight.' 
This remark needs considerable justification because Sastraicve rse 
especially in an ustubh would seem to have genera Ilya prosaic and 
different vocabulary and style than poetic verse. In the second 
place, the variation in some of the words like a vidya, drsih, maya, 
moksa and suddha attains a level of significance only of the order 
of one in hundred rather than of one in thousand. As for adverbial 
particles which constitute the heart of stylometry very few have 
been used. Tatha and Katoashouldbesignificantbut tois generally 
frowned upon in poetic verse and yadvattad vat hard ly ever used 
The semantic variation in Bhakti, ananda and hrd is only to be 
expected because the stotras are devotional works while Upadesa 
is not. Gussner says that 'the words for the pure witness (drk, drsih, 
dra?ta adhyaksah and jhata) are common in the Upadesa but 

m the stotosexce P t f° ra few instances of jhata and 
Drsih . He finds only eight occurrences of such words in the stotras. 
This is a very strange statement and statistics as will be seen from 
a random check of some of the stotras-Harimide stotra has iha 
ive times, saksmonce, drsi four times, Ksetrajha/visayajha./jhata 
in the sense of eternal witness five times, 'witness', by paraphrasis 
drsyadanyah/jneyahtam jhanamayam/hitva hitva drsyam 

caitanv- a ™T ^ ™ ^ Vetti sarva b/pasyan suddhah/ 

riTr" S S1X ° CC u Urrences - h be clear that the idea of 

Similarlvi ih CC aw m * ^ ° f 43 stanzas at •east 21 times. 

n P ‘ 371 Caraftlaoffivev erses,theveryfirstone 

occurrence 0 f 3 5' m ' “ ^ ■ total 

to s^He G r n , e ^ C ° nClU t i0nS 3re ViHated as milch b y the failure 

he assu" Z ! Ween Upade * a and the s >°‘™ as by 

thesameheru° n t l s u conce P tua l emphasis must remain 

ntereZ<-m e T ' h r, e P h ;‘r phiCalw0rksand the ^as.Itisalso 
nteresting to note that of the stotras listed by Bhagavat Belvalkar 

O thesetheftrsttwofareweiimGussner-stestsThereaidifficuIty 

w, h Hanm.de>s that tt seems to recognize the authenticity of the 
Sattvata-tantras. Sankara, of course, could refer to the Sattvata- 
tantras in stotra intended for the Vaisnavas. Even in the BSB he 
recognizes that there are some good points in their doctrines. The 
pronounced rhythm of the stotra is suggestive of its being meant 
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to be sung in a/drfcwra. There are commentaries on itbyVidyaranya, 
Svayamprakasaand Anandagiri, which constitute strong evidence 
for its authenticity. 

The Daksinamurtistotra has a striking sublimity of meaning and 
style. Kaviraj calls it undoubtedly Sankara's. It has several com- 
mentariesby Vidya ranya, Svayamprakasa, Narayana Tlrtha etc. A 
vartika called Manasollasa is also found on it and is ascribed to 
Suresvara. Doubts have been expressed about its authenticity 
because it is tilted towa rd s the Kashmir Saiva point of view. It may, 
however, be recalled that accord ing to one tradition Suresvara was 
originally Mandana Misra who hailed from Kashmir. 23 Besides, as 
will be argued below, it is possible that in his last phase Sankara 
came in contact with the varieties of Agamic and theistic monism 
which were current in Kashmir. While the basic philosophy of 
Sankara and his monistic spiritual experience must be considered 
to have remained constant, it is quite possible that his acquaintance 
with and tolerance of diverse modes of Upasana became deeper 
with his years of peregrination and preaching to d iverse groups of 
people. 

Apart from the Daksinamurtyastaka there is also another 
Daksinamurtistotra in eleven stanzas with upajati verses. The 
hymn is simple but faultless. 

Govindastaka has a commentary by Anandagiri. It is moving 
and deeply devotional poetry which recalls diverse incidents out 
of the Krsna legend. Whatever may be the controversy about the 
date of the Bhagava ta, there is no d oubt about the relative antiquity 
of the Krsna legend. It is worth remarking that there is nothing in 
common between this stotra and the Upadesa in their thematic 
focus or style or language. The stotra emphasizes bhakti and 
anandabut its basic philosophical assumptions areclearly Sankara s. 

Satyarhjfianam anantam nityam anakasam paramakasam ... 

Maya-Kalpita-nanakaram anakaram bhuvanakaram, 

"Vaimalya sph uta -ceto vrtti- visesabhasam anabhasamSaivam 

Kevala-santam... buddham buddherantastham satta-matra- 

sarlram —"etc. 

For the author saguna and nirguna are not different, nor pure 
being from pure bliss. 

Anandalaharl (20 stanzas) is again highly devotional and sub¬ 
lime poetry where the lovely SikharinI matches the sense. It 
describes the devf as parama-brahma-mahisiand emphasizes her 
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majesty and compassion. Satpadi is much shorter having only 
seven short stanzas which constitute one of the most beautiful 
prayers addressed to Visnu. It reconciles a basic advaita with a 
kind of apparent duality required by bhakti. Its sense of sound and 
rhythm is exquisite. Asmany assix commentaries of the work have 
been mentioned, one by Sankara himself! 

Mohamudgara has justly attained wide popularity. It is a simple 
but moving poem exhorting dispassion from the attachments of 
the world. It seems to have been intended to be sung by wandering 
mendicants but is said to have been composed to enlighten an old 
grammarian. 26 

The Sivabhujahga-stotra in 40 faultless verses (except that it 
regards prapahca as neuter) is said to have been composed by 
Sankara for the benefit of his mother in her last hour. It refers to the 
36 tattvas of the Saivas. 

Among the other stotras which tradition especially ascribes to 
Sankara may be mentioned — Laksmi-nrsimha-stotra (there are 
two such stotras ), Acyutastaka, Nirguna manasap uja, 
Kalabhairavastaka, Narmadastaka, Yamunastaka, Gahgastaka, 
Marukarnikastaka, KasTpahcakam, Kanakadhara, Anna- 
purnastaka. 

In Sankara s philosophy while/nana is the immediate means of 
liberation, it requires a prior purification of the mind of which 
bhakti is the prime means. God or saguna brahma figures quite 
prominently in his thought. It is, therefore, quite plausible that he 
may have given poetic expression to the devotion for Visnu and 
Siva, the two gods whose worship was then sweeping the South. 
Vi?nu probably was the tutelary deity of his family and he shows 
a distinct preference for him over other gods in his commentaries, 
lva, on t e other hand, was the deity par excellence oi KasI where 
e spent some time. Narmada, Gaiiga, and Yamuna have a special 
connection with his own life. Lalita was specially associated with 
anci and Sarada with Kashmir. Hymns to these are, thus, not 

implausible, though we are offered so many that it is difficult to 
choose from among them. 27 

A crucial case is presented by the Saundaryalahan which not 
on y represents devotional poetry of a very high order combining 
sublimity with majesty and an unparalleled mastery of the Sikharini. 
It is at the same time regarded as a siddha-stotra received by 
Sankara from Siva Himself in the Himalayas. Sometimes this 
honour is reserved for the first 40 verses. The stotra is written from 
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the point of view of the Advaitic Sakta Agama connected with 
Lalita. There are over 35 commentaries on the work including those 
by LaksmTdhara, Bhaskara Raya etc. Most of these commentators 
regard Sankara as the author of the work. The 75th verse of the 
stotra has been held by many to refer to a story about Jnana- 
Sambandara, the great Saiva saint, who has been placed in the 
middle of the 7th century and could not have been far-removed 
from Sankara himself. 

Those modern scholars who think of Sankara simply as a 
philosopher represented by the commentaries naturally regard the 
trad ition of Sankara's being an ad ept in the Tantras as a myth even 
worse than the one which makes him the author of devotional 
stotras. However, Hacker and Mayeda have had the courage of 
suggesting that Sankara began as a worshipper of Visnu and as a 
Yogin. Now tradition avers that in his last years Sankara was at 
KancI where he consecrated a centre of Tantric worship. An 
alternative tradition takes him to Kashmir which too was the home 
of Tantra. There is no inherent contradiction in Sankara having 
acquired and given expression to Tantric learning since he recog¬ 
nized the need for preparatory Sadhana and Advaitic Agamas 

culminate in pure Jfiana-marga. 

The Tantric work Prapancasara has been attributed to Sankara 
and according to the Tantric work grividyarnava Sankara was the 
founder of a line of Tantric worship. 28 It gives an account of 
Sankara's Tantric teachers and disciples, a tradition which is 
claimed by some to be still surviving. This is strengthened by the 
fact that the worship of the Sricakra has been known m Sankarite 
monastic centres and many famous advaitirxs have b ® loi J8 e ° 
Srlvidya sampradayaas far as Upasana is concerned. et er is 

tradition can actually be traced back to Sankara depen s on 
view we take of the authenticity of Saundaryalahari, Prapancasara., 
£rlvidyarnava and the monastic tradition. 

On the Prapancasara which is a compend ium of Tantric lore an 
practices a commentary has been attributed to Padmapa a. 
authenticity has been held suspect. According to the irayoga 
krama-dlpika on thiscommentary Sankara composed thewor as 
a sara-sangraha, culling out essentials from the old tradition o 
Prapaficagama. 29 It was not an original composition of Sankara 
who made the collection while he was staying in Kashmir. The 
great Vedantic commentator Amalananda (ad. Bhamati on BS 
1.3.33) has also attributed Prapancasara to Sankara. Sankara s 
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connection with Prapaheasara, thus, isa d istinct possibility, though 
not a certainty at present. 

To sum up, twelve of the commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi 
are generally and justly accepted as authentic while the Yoga- 
s u tra-bhasya - vi varan a could also possibly be counted as one. Of 
the prakaranas only the Upadesasahasri has received general 
acceptance, although the authenticity of about half a dozen other 
works is arguable. Of the stotras the Daksinaniurtyastaka has 
received the widest acceptance, although several others were also 
probably composed by him. Sankara was also perhaps connected 
with the currency which Tantric works like 5aundaryalaharl or 
Prapaheasara gained. He could have been the author of the first 
and the editor of the second, if it be accepted that he was connected 
w ith Tantricism, as he seems to have been in his later years. 

It would be noticed that different kinds of criteria have been 
used by scholars in this context. Older scholars like Kaviraj and 
Belvalkar attached much importance to the recognition of a work 
by early commentators and authors. This must undoubtedly be a 
majorconsideration.FromSuresvaraand PadmapadatoAnandagiri 
a series of subcommentaries attest to the authenticity of the major 
bhasyaS -and some other works like the Upadesasahasri or the 
Daksmamurtyastaka. Another criterion relied upon by the older 
scholars is their personal impression of the style of Sankara. This 
is undoubtedly important but needs to be spelled out. One would 
1 e to suggest that it might be profitable to examine Sankara's 
e ec iveuseo t ledesideiative, the balancing of sentences, the use 
o e op ati\ e an conditional moods, an even balance between 
passu e an active constiuctions, the use of simple well known 
wor s,c earan ogicalexpression,thesparinguseofmetaphoror 

8 er y- features, however, belong to Sankara's prose style. 

omanfj 1 ? ° 0U ! c ^ s assurne d by Belvalkar, that it rules out any 
sonhir r tatl0n ' e a ,j° rati °n or artificiality' in verse also. Philo- 
muM h7T e ^° ' ^ dkee P closcto P ros ebutthedevotionalhymns 
of the times^ lsre 8 ai ^ the established conventions of the poetry 

S ank , r r i0n 1 ^ e ^ ore ' Hacker and Mayeda have proposed that 
Sankara s use of certain words is characteristic of him: 

a useo ax r yaas meaning adhyasa and not as a material cause 
w ic hou e jada, bhavarupa, avarana or viksepa-sakti, and 
no c aracten, as anadi or anirvacaniya; (b) Namarupa as the 
matrix of the world and as pratyupasthapita, etc., by avidya, 
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(c) relatively infrequent use of the term may a in comparison with 
a vidya;(d) frequent occurrence of the term Isvara;{e) reluctance to 
accept ananda as a positive characteristic of Brahman; (/) non¬ 
occurrence of the term vivarta in the sense of an illusory effect. 31 

These criteria are doctrinal rather than stylistic and, as pointed 
out earlier, while generally useful, they may mislead, especially 
(a) and (e), if understood to exclude the possibility of non-contra¬ 
dictory variations, refinements or elaborations in different works. 
In particular, there is no reason to assume that Sankara did not take 
Isvara and sagunopasana seriously or to disregard his theistic 
religion. 32 It is with his Catholic theism and the context of upasana 
that ^ankaia's stotra are connected. 33 He explicitly approves the 
religion of devotional worship. 34 Stylometric tests are unfortu¬ 
nately tied up with Hacker's view and, besides, seem to need 
extensive revision to prove themselves. Finally, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that Sankara could only repeat his words and thoughts 
after the BSB. 

The need for the edition of several texts and for the critical 
edition of most of those ascribed to Sankara remains a major 
desideratum in the absence of which definitive stylistic judge¬ 
ments are not always possible. As the texts stand, many of them 
even contain occasional grammatical lapses which it would be 
hard to attribute to Sankara himself. This could only reflect faulty 
publication or preservation. 
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During the course of its long and continental history, Indian 
philosophy has assumed the most diverse forms. Yet, 'if we were 
asked to name the representative thought of India, we would not 
hesitate even for a moment to assert that it is Vedanta philosophy. 
No other form of thought has left such decisive and enduring 
impression on the whole of Indian culture .’ 1 One would like to say 
that this pervasive influence of Vedanta and its dominant position 
in the Indian philosophical tradition are due to the fact that in 
Vedanta philosophy is able to provide rational meaning to reli¬ 
gious faith and a deeply religious way of life to rational enquiry. 
Vedanta is at once a religion and a philosophy. Its leading concepts 
of Vicara and Jnana are at once religious and philosophical. It is true 
that there are many other systems which may be described as 
religious as well as philosophical. Nevertheless, it is the unique 
distinction of Vedanta that while its formal starting point is faith 
in the Vedic religious trad ition, its real starting point is philosophi¬ 
cal reflection over the nature of the self. It is, therefore, able to 
attract not only those who are brought up within the bounds of ; 
traditional faith but also those who are independent seekers of 
spiritual truth. Vedanta comes close to the ideal of being a philo¬ 
sophical and universal religion. Alternatively one could say that it 
comes close to realizing the ideal of a universal philosophy which 
can also fulfil the yearning of the religious heart. In all these 
respects the great rival of Vedanta was Buddhism which was 
conceivably even more rational and universal as a philosophical 
religion than Vedanta. Nevertheless, Vedanta selectively absorbed 
and replaced it in Ind ia and became the principal expression of its 
spiritual culture and philosophy. 

That Vedanta became the golden thread of Hinduism and a 
sublime spiritual philosophy with a strong intellectual and universal 
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appeal, may be traced to a fair extent to the life and work of 
Sahkaracarya. When his life was transfigured into a legend in 
medieval times, it was largely a recognition of his continuing and 
growing influence which has maintained its creative utility to our 
own days. The elevated insights of the Upanisads had been in 
course of time obscured by an overgrowth of ritualistic religion 
and even that religion was losing ground in favour of the Smarta- 
Pauranic religion in the Gupta Age. The popular mind was being 
captured by theistic cults where worship had a new ritual centring 
round images and temples. The philosophy of hiyay a had emerged 
as the champion of the theistic idea and engaged atheistic systems 
indebate. When theMimamsakasentered the arena of philosophical 
debate they did soaschampionsofVedic ritualism, not of Vedanta. 
Thusby the end of the Gupta period while the principal philosophies 
wereBuddhistand Jaina,Sankhya,Nyaya and Mlmamsa, religion 
largely centred round ancient or recent ritual, anthropomorphic 

gods,divineincamationsordivinizedprophetsand heroes. Despite 
its ancient greatness Vedanta had become a minor voice scarcely 
to be discerned in the clash of orthodox ritualism and heterodox 
mendicancy, theism and atheism. In this situation the principal 
concern of Sankara could be described to have been the restoration 
of Vedanta to itsoriginal meaning from which it had been d istracted 
by misinterpretations. An ancient system of philosophical and 
spiritual wisdom, atmavidya and brahmavidya, appeared to have 
been subordinated to a formal religion of ritual and worship. The 
influence of Mlmamsa tended to obscure the intimations of the 
glory of yhana and of the transcendence of Brahman in the Upanisads. 
At the same time a growing monotheism blurred their sharp 
monism, mtroducingdualisticshadows. Reinterpreting the Vedanta 
by combating the Mlrhamsakas and many earlier commentators of 
the Upanisads, the Brahmasutras and the Gita by composing new 
commentaries on them, was the first and principal concern of 
Sankara. Madhava has well said. 


KudLSti-timira-sph ura t-kuma ti-pahka -magnam pura 
Prasarabhuva ciradbudha-mude budhenoddhrtam 
Aho ba tajara dga vim anagha-bhasya-s uk tamrtairapahkaya ti 
bankarah prana ta-Sahkarah sadaram/ / 

i.e., in the days of yore Vedic teachings were sunk in the confusion 
of false opinions and views like an aged cow in a swamp at night. 
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It was the wise son of Parasara who had rescued it from that plight 
for the delight of the wise. Now Sankara with the blessing of 
Sankara has cleansed the cow of all mud and mire adhering to it by 
the nectar of his faultless commentary. 2 

Despite appearances and ostensible claims, however, this at¬ 
tempt at the restoration of ancient Vedanta was not a mere revival 
or going back; 'it was, in fact, a profoundly original reinterpretation 
which as often as not introduced new wine in old bottles'. 3 What 
Sankara achieved by the writing of his celebrated commentaries, 
something remembered in later tradition as an epoch-making 
event, was not merely the restoration of Vedanta to its rightful 
positionbut its reinterpretation as a coherent philosophy of monis¬ 
tic absolutism. In seeking to discover the meaning of the ancient 
texts Sankara's hermeneutic is not simply formal but instinct with 
his own spiritual vision and logical conviction. In Sankara s Vedanta 
revealed tradition fuses with an original philosophic rationality, 
reminiscent of the syncretic images which were then gaining 
popularity. 

Several scholars have attempted to trace the development of 
Vedanta before Sankara. 4 Such an attempt, however, needs to be 
supplemented by being placed in the changing context of the 
general history of Indian culture and thought. Chronological 
uncertainties too need to be faced in all such attempts. Although 
much has been written on the d ifferent textual sources of Vedanta, 
it remains a fact 'that the philosophy of the Vedanta school has yet 
to be fully examined from a historical viewpoint'. 5 What is being 
attempted here, however, is no more than the underlining of the 
succession of phases in Vedantic history within certain broad 
cultural and intellectual trends in the history of ancient Indian 
thought within which the development of Vedanta lies. It must be 
remembered that if Advaita Vedanta in its modern form seems to 
begin from Sankara, it had an early history of nearly two millennia. 

While the literal meaning of the word Vedanta is a matter of 
somedispute,ithasnotbeengenerallydisputed thatthe Upanisads 
constitute the primary source of Ved anta. They may be considered 
as chronologically the latest portions of the Vedas and deal with 
matters of the greatest concern for human life i.e., with questions 
of ultimate reality and value ( paramartha ). There can be no doubt 
that the Upanisads constitute a literature which evolved during 
several centuries. Indian scholars have generally placed the classi¬ 
cal Upanisads before Buddha. That some of the Upanisadslike Br. 
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or Ch. are prior to Buddha has been generally conceded by all 
scholars but there is much difference of opinion about the relative 
and absolute dating of the Upanisadic corpus. The most detailed 
and critical work on the relative dating of the Upanisad ic texts has 
been done by Belvalkar, on which the present author has com¬ 
mented elsewhere. 6 The absolute dating of Belvalkar places the 
Upanisadsbetween 1200 b.c. - 500 b.c. This merely means that they 
are later Vedic and pre-Buddhistic, and the present consensus of 
Indian scholarship may be said to be generally favourable to it. On 
the other hand, we have the opinion of Nakamura, which places the 
Upanisadsbetween 500 B.c. and a.d. 2007While Nakamura recog¬ 
nizes that the older Upanisads are prior to Buddha and Panini who 
m his opinion lived in the 4th century b.c., a view which is not 
generally accepted now. His attempt to trace a Buddhistic influ¬ 
ence on some Upanisads like the Katha too cannot be considered 
successful. 8 In any case, avoiding precise dates, it may be said that 
Upanisadic thought as represented by the classical Upanisads was 
t e culmination of Vedic thought and generally pre-Buddhistic. 
Eariy Vedic thought may be said to be mythical in form, without 
mythbeing understood m a pejorative sense. Middle Vedic 
thought had the form of ritualistic speculation. In the later Vedic 
age some of the Brahmanas who appear to have repaired to forest 
hermitages developed a system of symbolic meditations as a 
replacement for material ritual. In continuation with ritualistic 
speculations these meditations were essentially cosmological. Just 

Si fo rE eeCe 'f th w^ St f U ?. ani?a ? iC 'P hiloso P hie s' were cosmologi¬ 
cal m character. Who fashioned the world? What was the material 

out of which the world was fashioned? These were the two major 

fte mu UpUaty of gods to the idea of a single sentient and Cosmic 

eamf^tlT tf m T"’ 'I 3 ’' 5 ' The m ° st pervasive of these 
“”* h to Abouf the second question, although a 

number of different tat principles' like water, air, non-Being or 
Being were suggested by different thinkers, the prevailing view 
came to be that the cosmic creator or Brahman created the world 

out of Himself. Upanisadic cosmologies! reflections culminated in 

this theory of Brahman as the efficient and material cause of the 
world. As to the nature of flra/iman it was regarded as pure being 
or knowfedge or as the self in all beings. This last view which 
identified Brahman with A tman wasoneofthe most important in 
the Upanisads. It made the human self cosmic and divine and the 
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cosmic principle sentient. This view of the Brahman as the creative 
matrix of the world and as identical with the individual self 
constituted the basic affirmations of Upanisadic Advaita. 9 

So far Upanisadic Vedanta was a continuation and development 
of the Vedic tradition. On this view the world is essentially divine 
and the intuitive apprehension of ultimate reality is conceived 
positively as the fulfilment of human seeking and aspirations. The 
limitations and dissatisfactions of human life including the fear of 
mortality are due simply to human ignorance, not to some neces¬ 
sary evil in the human self or the universe. To realize one s true 
nature is to be fulfilled in infinity and eternity. Such a fulfilment is 
described as a beatific experience. 10 

However, there appear to have been wandering groups of 
mendicants also in this age who rejected Vedic optimism, ritualism 
and theism. They believed in the d octrines of samsara and karman. 
For them human life was a vale of tears and what the wise man 
aspired after was to be rid of the existential suffering entailed in 
human life itself. This required the giving up of desires and work 
and withdrawal into a lonely life of silent contemplation. This was 
the ideal of mendicancy in complete contrast to the traditional 
Brahmanical ideal of an active and ritually punctuated social life. 
On this traditional view every man is bom with three obligations. 
By studying the Veda in the First Asrama he repays the obligation 
to the sages. By rearing a family and performing sacrifices in the 
second Asrama he repays the obligations to the ancestors and the 
gods. It is only after repaying these obligations that man may 
legitimately repair to the forest in the third Asrama and meditate 
over the mysteries of life and death. The ideal of mendicancy, on 
the other hand, disparaged the whole process of social life, regard¬ 
ing the notion of social obligation as dependent on egoistic desire 
and ignorance. The social origins of these mendicants called 
$ramana or muni are not clear. They could have been connected 
with the Harappan Civilization which is itself enigmatic." 

It seems that some Upanisadic thinkers like Yajnavalkya were 
acquainted with this kind of thinking which was characteristic of 
wandering mendicants or Sramanas and tried to incorporate the 
ideas of Karman, Samsara and Moksa within the traditional Vedic 
thought. This implied a disparagement of Vedic ritualism and the 
recognition of mendicancy as an ideal. 

Apart from the priests, hermits and mendicants, there was one 
other social group which contributed to Upanisadic thought and 
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this included that of enlightened rulers or Ksatriyas. They tended 
to generalize the concept of sacrifice as the immanent principle of 
human life, here and hereafter. 

There were also Sudra and atisudra teachers like Kavasa Ailusa 
of the Chagaleya or Sayugva Raikva. It is clear that the Upanisadic 

seers included Brahmanicalpriestsaswellasothernon-Brahmanical 

groups. As illustrated by the story of Satyakama Jabala or the Mbh 
story of the birth of Vyasa, social divisions were not yet based 
rigidly on birth. Freedom of thought accompanied this situation. 
The Jain work Isi-bhasiyam also illustrates how thinkers of diverse 
origins and shades of thought commanded respect. 

As the Vedic Age ends and we enter the Age of the Epics and the 
Sutras (c. 600 b.c. -100 b.c.) there is a considerable change in the 
social and intellectual scene. The age of migrations and settlement 
ended and we see now the rise of the Mahajanapadas and what has 
been called the Second Urban Revolution with emerging towns, 
trade and money. Ganarajyas and ancient monarchies are seen 
aspiring after universal sway, based on professional soldiers and 
administrators, whose pointof view is reflected in th eArthasastra 
The Dharmasutras reflect the priestly attempt at the precise defi¬ 
nition of the social law even while the actual divisions of society 
belie it. This age of widespread social, economic and political 
change is also the age of an unprecedented intellectual and reli¬ 
gious ferment. We see numerous mendicant or Sramana sects and 

Ss, 5 SU ±? the B “ ddhis,s - ‘he Jainas, the Ajivakas and the 
Sankhya. Wh.le republican Ksatriyas patronized the Sramanas, 
some ambitious rulers patronized the 'Secularists' (. Lokayatikas) 

and someothers supported theoldKsatriyatraciitionofawisclom 

toc ° nse ^f alea 'tff of ac tion synthesizing Brahmanism 
creatteT ya A 8 *' The Br5 hmanas were busy 

2"? hevan “ u sffencesinciludingphilosophyfanvJfe/faTThe 

Buddhists speak of six different heterodox schools including 

In th p^ bh ^ h T°' <iVe ‘ ypesof P hilos °phy, viz! 
JS?; Y °sa, Pancaratra Pasupata and Vedaranyaka. The 
Arthasastra speaks of Sahkhya, Yoga and Lokaya ta 

Faced with challenges and alternatives the ancient Upanisadic 
philosophy seems to lose its centrality. There were challenges from 
rjtuahsm thdstic movements, 'secularist' atheism and ascetic 
atheism. The age of growing science raised doubts and demanded 
conceptual clarity and rational evidence. Being an age of social 
change and mobility it was also an age of conflicting attitudes and 
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values— pravrtti and nivrtti, artha and kama versus dharma and 
moksa. It demanded reconciliation and a search for some ultimate 
value or law behind accidents and conventions. 'The ancient Vedic 
Age was characterized by the general acceptance of that positive 
outlook towards life within the bounds of the moral and ritual 
ordercalled rta, whichManu has described as VaidikaKarmayoga. 
The Age of Buddha saw the emergence of diverse movements of 
revolt and reform against the Vedic ethos as interpreted by the 
priestly orthodoxy. Whether Ssramanic or Agamic (or Lokayatic), 
all of them questioned the authority or adequacy of the Vedas, the 
efficacy or desirability of sacrifices and the position of the priestly 
class. What is more they tended to adopt a negative outlook 
towards worldly life conceived as samsara. They were also gener¬ 
ally more favourable to the spiritual eligibility of the common 
people. The new class of heterodox ascetics competed with the 
Brahmanical establishment for spiritual guidance. 12 The half mil¬ 
lennium between 600 b.c. and 100 b.c. represents an age of conflict 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, astikya and Nastikya, Pravrtti 
and Nivrtti, Karman and Jhana and also the beginnings of a 
rapprochement between them. 

The reformulation of Vedanta in this age was done principally 
by the Bhagavadgita and the Brahmasutras though the 
adhyatmapatala of the Apastamba Dharmasutras may also be 
noted here. The date and composition of the Gita has been much 
debated. There was a tendency to date it in the post-Christian era. 
The argument had been based on linguistic, metrical and stylistic 
considerations as also on the dating of the Mbh itself. It tended to 
disregard the fact that the age of the sutras was also the age o 
Samhitas which had little to learn from the classical Puranic verse 
or style. The fact that the BG struggles to reconcile Jhana and 

Karman clearly shows that it is earlier than the Puranas where their 

reconciliation is taken for granted. A similar argument shows t e 
antiquity of the Mbh which discusses all these moral, social and 
political issues which are already settled for Kautilya and Manu. 
The social scene in the Mbh too shows its antiquity. 13 Despite the 
fact that interpolation and additions were made to it between 200 
b.c. and 200 a.d., the period of the composition of the Mbh should 
be deemed to have been basically completed by 200 b.c. Its original 
nucleus or /aya being earlier than Panini and Aivalayana goes back 
to the period before 600 b.c., though it underwent elaboration 
(upabrhhana )between 600 b.c. and 200 b.c. principally through the 
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interpolation of subsidiary stories or Itihasas as also through 
repetitions and in some cases through revision. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that it underwent any radical change of 
character in this process. 

The BG called Upanisad, Brhmavidya and Yogasastra consti¬ 
tutes the ideal focus of the MbhA Whether it also underwent 
elaboration with the Mbh is difficult to say. It is traditionally 
believed to be a unitary whole and the attempts to analyse it into 
its constructional phases have not commanded general accep¬ 
tance. The connection of the Z?Gwith the Upanisads is obvious and 
close. Krsna himself figures in the Ch and the doctrine which was 
taught to him there, is racapitulated in the BG which also summa- 
nzes diverse other teachings of the Upanisads relating to Brahman 
and Atman. Its description of Yoga recalls the Katha and the 
Svetasvatara. Its concept of para and aparaprakrti is particularly 
reminiscent of the $vet But the Upanisadic doctrines undergo a 
definite intellectual and emotional transformation in the BG. In the 
first place the BG perceives the apparent conflict of Vedic 
Karmakanda and the Vedantic doctrine of Jhana, which it assimi¬ 
lates to and calls Sahkhya. Creativity and hence action are not 
generally excluded from Brahman and hence from Atman in the 
Upanisads and this point of view is continued in the theism of the 

tnhrf h iT eG °i d u Cre u teS , and actswithout desire and this is the model 
o be followed by the ideal man also. Nevertheless the tfGperceives 

thepath i )f ritUal and thepath of knowledge 
thesnirii T, 66 " ^ tran sc ei ]dental and empirical dimensions of 

action anH W 15 ° nC ^ he detached Witness ™d yet involved in 
facnv ih d eXpenen ^ eThe ^goesbeyond theolder Upanisads in 

tS n t!!, CO ?r !!°r S mtellectuall y ™d seeking to answer 
his he R^ J 7 US C ° nCept ° f M?**™ Karman. In 

thechalifS? 1 f e l en S a vf- r ° §reSS i Ve adaptati °n of the Vedanta to 

devel f ° the Mahajanapada Age. In another respect too BG 

consttenlwL a T^ iS 38 a devoti °'«l monotheism 

lar a who 7 * mo " lsm , Theco " ce P tof incarnation was in particu- 

answ« m y .h eW ‘n ea V m 7 T' d t0 havebeen ,he orthodox 
t0 . h cult of Perfected ( Siddha) and ’superhuman' 
^Ava? * ara ^ m» n current among the heterodox cults. Budd ha, Jina, 

A vatara equally provide a link between the common man and 
transcendent Reality. 

In the ultimate analysis the BG reconciles Karman and Jhana in 
terms of Bhakti and its ultimate term is the personal Isvara 
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(Purusottama ) rather than the neuter Brahman. It is the incarnation 
of the personal god who without d irectly fighting holds the balance 
in the struggle of Right and Wrong around which the story of the 
Mbh is woven. The Mbh with the SGmay be regarded asa vast and 
stupendous, dramatic image of the Vedantic philosophy in action. 

It is well known that the BG and the SSrefer to each other, which 
is best explained by the supposition that both have undergone 
some elaboration. Belvalkar has argued that in thebeginning the BS 
were probably composed separately in different sakhas for recon¬ 
ciling the different parts of the Upanisads belonging to them. 15 
Thus there appears to have been a Chandogya Brahmasupra 
underlying the presen t BS which couldhave grown as a sarvasakhlya 
text through additions and elaborations. Once such a composite 
origin of the BS is accepted, it is easy to assume that in some form 
it could have been a much more ancient text than it seems to be on 
account of its references to Buddhist philosophy. On thebasis of its 
knowledge of Sunyavada, Jacobi had dated the BS in the 5th 
century a.d . 16 According to Belvalkar the prati-sakhlya Brahmasutras 
were earlier than the BG while the sarvasakhlya text could have 
been of about 300 b.c. and the present elaborated text could date 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. Nakamura is in 
agreement with the manner and stages of the composition of the 
BS, though not with this dating. He says that in the first period 
synopses were composed in the schools belonging to the Sama- 
Veda, centring on the Chandogya and treating of the Upanisad. In 
the second period the theories of the Upanisads were taken up in 
the Brahmasutras and the entire sutraw as notably enlarged. At the 
same time the Sutra came to be adopted as the synopsis of the 
Upanisads for the Ved ic schools in general. In the third period the 
entire Sutra was unified and revised, logical refutation of other 
Indian schools appended and thus the present BS came to be 
formed. For Nakamura the beginnings of the sufras would go back 
to the period of the Kalpasutraswhile its present form could notbe 
earlier than Vasubandhu, that is a.d. 400. 17 

That the Z?Shave a special relation to the Ch is indubitable and 

had been pointed outbyDeussen. ,8 Thatithasassumed thepresent 
form after some revision and enlargement is plausible. That this 
was in three phases and that the work is of many authors, remain 
unproved hypothesis of which the trad ition preserves no memory. 
The commentarial tradition went back to the ancient teacher 
Upavarsa whose work was available to Sankara. There were 
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undoubtedly other Vedantic works, perhaps ca 1 led Brahmasutras 
before the present one which refers to several ancient sages, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the present work has been 
constituted by their composition and elaboration. Panini refers to 
a Bhiksu-sutra of Parasarya and this has been construed to be a 

reference to the present work which trad ition ascribes to Pa rasarya 

or Vyasa and which is concerned with the study proper to the 
fourth asrama, clearly stated by Manu. Nevertheless the SSarenot 
known as Bhiksu-sutras. As for implications of the doctrines 
refuted in the BS, the mention of Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Jainism, 
Paficaratra and Pasupata, and much of Buddhism including the 
concepts of skandha, santana and pratityasamutpadaas well as the 
principlesof Sarvastivada presents no real d ifficulties because they 
were current in some form before 300 b.c. As for the refutation of 
Vijnanavada and Sunyavada, there is no real evidence that the 
Sutras intend their refutation in their later systematic form. In fact 
as in the JVyaya-su tras the BSdo not distinguish Vijnanavada and 
Sunyavada. What they seek to refute is the Buddhist denial of the 
external world as understood by common sense. Such a denial is 
quite ancient in Buddhism. The roots of Buddhist idealism are 
older than the Mahayana schools and scriptures of the Kusana and 
, rPtj P er * 0c ^ s can be found in the Eighteen Sects which were 
fully developed between the Second and Third Councils i.e., by the 
3rd century B.c. The Lokottaravadins, the Ekavyavaharikas and 
the Prajnaptivadins denied the reality of external things in various 
ways. The concepts of SunyatS and Ksanikatva are also found 
among various sects. It is true that owing to their anticipation of 
l° me , ° f these SeCtS and ideas have themselves been 

rn„iH i ', but * at 15 real,y be 88 in S the question. The BS, thus, 
cou d be pbcecj between the 4th century b.c. and the 2nd century 

the re^ a S0 P° ssib e t h at part of the refutation of rival systems was 

centu rv t 3 3tV1 ® 10n which couW be placed between the 2nd 

MahZ -T ^ T tUry A D " the P eriod of the e arly 
ThusCn 5 ' ,0ftbe 1 daS f caId eve lo p me nt of Sarvastivada 
and Vh ° n S mal / 5could be placed between 350 b.c. and 150 b.c. 

svstemscnTr T Si0n Wh ‘ Ch Updated the critique of rival 
Srll n d h3V / been com P leted before a.d. 100.” This would 
barely allow time for the pre-Sahkara commentators of the BS and 
me Mimarhsa-sutras. 

The Upanisadic and pre-Buddhistic period has been called the 
Creative Period of Indian philosophy. The age of the Sutras (600 
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b.c.-200 b.c.) maybe called the age of systematization when differ¬ 
ent disciplines and schools of thought received their first system¬ 
atic formulation. The BSgive to the philosophy of the Upanisads 
or Vedanta its first systematic form. They sum up the discussion of 
earlier thinkers and in their present torm at least dispute the views 
of rival schools. Among the thinkers mentioned we find the names 
of Badari, Jaimini, Asmarathya, Atreya, Kasakrtsna, Audulomi, 
Karsnajini and, of course, Badarayana who is generally credited 
with the authorship of the work. The major issues of discussion 
with these thinkers and reflected in the BS were '(1) the nature of 
creation and the first cause, (2) the relationship between the 
supreme spirit and the individual, and (3) the role of work and 
knowledge in relation to salvation'. 20 Some thinkers tended to 
interpret the first cause in a Sankhyan manner, a tendency which 
Badarayana rebuts sharply. On the relationship of Brahman and 
jfiva three important views were upheld. Asmarathya believed that 
the relationship between the two was one of identity m difference 
and illustrated it by the example of fire and its sparks. Audulomi, 
on the other hand, regarded their identity to hold only after 
emancipation just as the river becomes one with the sea only when 
it joins the latter. Kasakrtsna affirmed the essential identity o 
Brahman and JIva. On the path to salvation Jaimini heldl religious 
works to be necessary and Badarayana did not regard work as 
irrelevant to salvation although he admitted the efficacy of loiowl- 
edge. The need for meditation on the Upanisadic vidyas was 

8 The BShave four adhyayas with four padas me ^ ch 'J r f 

ally theSutrasaregrouped in thematic divisions called \adtokawu* 
It mustbe recognized that many of the sutrasremam in themselv^ 
obscure and ambiguous because of their laconic an P 

The ancient commentarial tradition too has been lost, 
quence we are left to und erstand the sutras in the light 
commentators who are apt to put new wine into old 
was inevitably the case where the discussion related to heterodox 
schools. The later commentators could not afford to disregard t t 
views and arguments of the later representatives of the heterodox 
schools to the extent they were known to them. Thus Sankara reads 
the arguments of Vasubandhu and Dharmaklrti in the critique o 
Buddhism in the BS. 

The first or samanvayadhyaya of the BS begins with^ the 
Jijnasadhikarana which discusses the presuppositions of Vedantic 
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study. The second or Janmadyadhikarana d efines Brahman as the 
source etc., of the world. The third or Sa stray on it vadh ika ran a 
declares Brahman to be the source of the Veda and knowable 
through it alone. The fourth or Samanvayadhikarana argues that 
Brahman as the eternal real is the principal concern of the Ved antic 
texts. Tne fifth or Iksatyadhikarana is engaged in proving by 
various arguments that the Brahman which the Vedanta texts 
represent as the cause of the world, is an intelligent principle, and 
cannotbe identified with thenon-intelligent pradhanairom which 
the world springs accord ing toSankhya/ 21 In these five adhikaranas 
the fundamental position with respect to the nature of Brahman 
stands defined. In the remaining sections it is argued that it is 
Brahman alone which has been diversely described in the 
Upanisadic texts as the golden person, the subtle ether, the vital 
breath, the light that shines within and without, the Inner Monitor, 
V e ^Penshable, the Highest Person to be meditated upon with 
the syllable Om, or which dwells in the heart. Many such and other 
descriptions are merely representations of Brahman for medita- 
tional purposes. 

schools T yy? y* ro dhZdhySya seeks t° refute rival 

schools r Sa _nkhyaa ndVa|s esika, Bud dhi s t an dJain a a n dPSsi,pata 

could 15 "'° Uld bcof 8 real historical value if only we 

man and «V , i“ en 'u elements of Na,ure fr ° m 
considered ^t, e, T ,ne l lhe nature of the soul which is 
8 2 IT di '7 dua1 ' a " eternal aspect or part 

haSthe 3 r n a 0W W,th ,he P° wer ° f will and action. It 

v?msTt£e«T T :edopln,on u ofProfThibau,that Badaray a na's 
SS”^atenearerlthoseofRamanujathanofSankara.u 

medhattans^ r TlT USS ! S COUrSeofafler - |ife and various 
self- eaSorrl, P , me j!' ,aUon bein g regarded the way to 
realization. The last adhyaya while continuing the earlier 

and rtf 10 ?- takeS UP tHe SubjeCt of the result of Vedantic practice 

direct l orer a dij S 3i e Th e rh tUr t < ^i enla i na ' Pat ' 0n ’ b ' beradon ^ >u ' dbe 
mnfte world * " berated S ° U ‘ S d ° n0 ‘ a «^ a "T P™er ,0 

The BS are at once theistic and monistic. On the one hand. 
Brahman is conceived as the creator and lord of the universe 
through whose worship man can attain salvation. On the other He 
is the sole reality with whom the universe and the ind ividual souls 
are essentially identical. What man, then, needs is only the true 
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knowledge of reality. Between these two views of Brahman, as the 
supreme Lord to be worshipped and as the only spiritual reality, 
there is a latent tension which was bound to come out in the works 
of subsequent commentators, some emphasizing unity, some 
duality and others seeking to reconcile them. These divergent 
tendencies had antedated the 5Sand they werebyno means finally 
reconciled by the sutras. 

There can be no doubt that the BS give to Vedanta the form of 
a systematic philosophy stated in abstract conceptual terms and 
defended by logical arguments. It appeals to the sruti as the 
ultimate authority for the knowledge of Brahman and argues that 
mere reasoning cannot give certain knowledge about what lies 
beyond the ken of human experience. However, in arguing with 
those philosophies which reject the authority of the Veda, it 
appeals to rational arguments only and tries to show how these 
philosophies are logically inconsistent and inadequate to explain 
the facts of experience. In interpreting the Veda it follows the 
canons of Mimamsa. In fact, there can hardly be any doubt that in 
this early period the two Mimamsaswe re regarded as essentially 
continuous. The Purva-mimamsa elaborated the canons of inter¬ 
pretation and sought to harmonize the vast system of rituals as the 
means of realizing dharma. The uttara-mimamsa or Vedanta 
enquired into the nature of Brahman after this earlier enquiry into 
Dharma. Dharma and Brahmanwere the two major concepts of the 
later Vedic Ages and the two sections of Vedic literature, 
Karmakanda and Jhanakanda, corresponded to them. The two 
Mimamsaswe re philosophical systematizations of these two sec¬ 
tions. 

The social reconciliation of these two ways of life—the practice 
of ritualistic dharma and the intellectual enquiry into spiritual 
reality or Brahman —was sought to be accomplished through the 
system of the four asramas which the Dharmasutras were formu¬ 
lating in this age. The social distinction between the Brahmanical 
bhiksus of the fourth asrama and the sramanas would be blurred 
for the general public except that the former were orthodox and the 
latter heterodox. The Brahmanical sutrakaras emphasized this 
distinction to ostracise the sramanas from social patronage. For a 
long time, however, they fought a losing battle. 23 

An important distinction between the Brahmanical bhiksu and 
the sramana was in relation to the caste system. The sramana 
mendicants disregarded caste and came from all sections of soci- 
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ety. TheBrahmanical authors did not permit, inconstantly enough, 
non-Brahmanas to adopt mendicancy even though they accepted 
the fact that the mendicant has to give up caste-status! In the 
Upanisads we find seers from all castes and classes and even the 
Gita threw open the doors of worship to the Sudras. The BS, 
however, seek to restrict the knowledge of Brahman from the 
Sudras.This Apasudradhikarana isatparwith thesimilarsection 
of the Purva mimarhsa where Sudras are denied the right to 
perform Vedic ritual. The fact is there were enlightened sages like 
Badariwho upheld the religious rights of the Sudras, which must 
have been reflected in social reality in an earlier stage. Perhaps it 
was the desire of the priests to preserve their leadership of the 
Vedic ritual in the face of the anti-Vedicism and anti-ritualism of 
the sramanas or even of the enlightened Brahmanical seers or 
rulers which led to this restrictive and reactionary outlook. There 
is no doubt that a liberal view of caste and religious rights was 
current even within orthodoxy in this age as is proved by the 
Mbh. The Sutras sought to counter this tendency. In the present 
instance we can also see additional evidence of the close relation¬ 
ship between the 5Sand the traditional, ritualistic Mimarhsa. 

During the centuries which lie between Badarayanaand Sankara 
the form of popular religion underwent a great transformation. 
Vedic gods were eclipsed and the more elaborate Vedic ritual 
remained a reality only for kings and learned Bra hmanas. For most 
people religion came to be defined by the Smrtis and Puranas and 
came to mean reliance on superhuman saviours and incarnations 
to be worshipped through devotion, images and temples. While 
Vedic rites on principal occasions like birth, marriage and death 
remained important as also the minimum daily chore of agnihotra 
and svadhyaya for the Brahmanas, the new and popular mode of 
worship relied basically on the anthropomorphically conceived 
aspect of the deity. Image worship was common to the orthodox 
as well as the heterodox sects which attracted wide following. 
While the Puranas sought to reconcile conflicts and diversity by 
simple syncretism, the philosophers passionately debated the 
question of what constitutes authority in relation to religious truth 
or the contradictions between impersonal Absolutism and per¬ 
sonal theism, the path of pure knowledge and the path of action 
including devotional worship. The Buddhists in particular consti¬ 
tuted a standing challenge,.not only with their denial of the soul 
and God, but their description of the world as an illusion ground ed 
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in the non-dual Absolute. For attracting the popular mind they 
were able to put forward the idea of the Bodhisattvas as personal 
saviours who were fully human and could be pleased by faith and 
devotion. On the social side the Smrtis from Manu to Narada and 
Devala sought to adapt the concept of Caturvarnya to the conglom¬ 
erate of heterogeneous social groups based on clan, region and 
occupation which then prevailed, by the concept oijati. The third 
agrama had virtually disappeared in practice and the first asrama 
could have survived only in a truncated form in some orthodox 
Brahmana families because of the exclusion of women from Vedic 
study and the vogue of early marriages. The departure of existing 
conditions from the older ideal was recognized as a settled fact and 
theconcept of the Kali Age was gradually evolved. The Brahmanas, 
however, strenuously strove to maintain the ideal of life lived by 
ritual, old and new, and placed increasing emphasis on the virtue 
of charity, a virtue which was emphasized equally by Mahayana. 
This was bound to lead to competition and conflict among the 
religieux of diverse orders. 

The process of conflict and reconciliation between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy at different levels—social, religious and intellec¬ 
tual—continued from the &unga to the Gupta periods. It is to these 
centuries that the pre-^ankara commentators of the BS belong. 
Among these many names are available—Upavarsa, Bodhayana, 
Dravidacarya, Brahmanandin, Brahmadatta, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrprapanca, Tanka, Guhadeva, Bharuci, Kapardi, and 
Sundarapandya. The original works of these are lost except for 
references to their views in Sankara and later authors. Nor is 
anything definite known about their life or dates. There were also 
other teachers of monistic philosophy with which Vedanta was not 
unconnected. Among these one could mention Bhartrhari and also 
monistic-monotheistic Saiva schools. 

Upavarsa to whom Sankara refers with reverence as Bhagavan 
Upavarsa could have been the earliest of these as he appears to 
have preceded Sabarasvamin. 24 Upavarsa appears to have been the 
author of a celebrated Vrtti on both the Mimaihsas and became 
famous as the Vrttikara. He appears to have been concerned with 
adopting some of the criteriological and epistemological principles 
generally associated with Purva mlmamsa in later times such as 
svatah pramanyavada and the six pramanas. He also defended the 
existence of the soul against Buddhist attacks by arguing that it is 
known introspectively in the very notion of T. He is also supposed 
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to have attacked the Buddhist denial of external reality as also the 
Grammarians' view of sphota. He defended the view that the word 
is simply a succession of letters. On the 'self' he seems to have 
developed the notions of Yajnavalkya. The 'self' is self-luminous 
independently of thoughts. Nor can external objects be reduced to 
thought-forms. 25 

There are old traditions that Upavarsa was the contemporary of 
KatyayanaortheyoungerbrotherofVarsaand thus should belong 
to the 4th century b.c. This does not seem probable at first sight and 
the Vedantic commentator Upavarsa could have been a different 
person, probably later, because he criticises sphota and some 
Buddhist views. In view of the scarcely known earlier history of 
these views, however, the antiquity of Upavarsa is not impossible. 
He was certainly prior to Sahara. Sankara seems to have specially 
relied on Upavarsa and the latter s reliance on Yajnavalkya 
harmonised with Sankara's attachment to the Br. 

Bodhayana was another famous Vrttikara who wrote a detailed 
work on the BSand also appears to have written on the Mimamsa- 
sutras. Just as Sankara appears to be near to Upavarsa, Ramanuja 
claimed to follow Bodhayana. For Bodhayana the tfSpresuppose 
t e Purva mimarhsa and the quest for Brahman the earlier practice 
of dharma. The two Mimamsas appear to have been connected for 
him as one grand system. Bodhayana appears to have been essen¬ 
tially a thiest for whom the soul and God are not wholly identical. 
God is for him the Infinity or bhuman for which the individual soul 
aspires. Bhakti as service of God was apparently stressed by 


It is worth noting that both Upavarsa and Bodhayana were 
known as Vrttikaras and although the general attitudes of Sankara 
and Ramanuja towards them are known, we cannot be sure that 
when Sankara is rejecting a view attributed to a Vrttikara in later 

, T' lk T mUSt be Bodh 5 y a ™' This produces a certain 

^ ? r‘7u U * the vlewsof the IWtffcrrasexcept where they are 
laentihed by name in some later work. 

Ramanuja has referred to Bharuci, Tanka, Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Dramidacarya. It has been suggested that the first four were 
posterior to Sankara 28 but such an opinion is questionable. 29 Now 
since the commentary of Bharuci on parts of Manusmrtihas been 
discovered it is clear that he was in all likelihood earlier than 
Sankara. 30 Of the philosophical and Vedantic interest of Bharuci 
there is ample evidence in his commentary on Manu. 
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Practically nothing is known about Tanka, Guhadeva and 
Kapardin. Sometimes Tanka has been identified with 
Brahmanand in who is famous as the Vakyakara on the ChandogyaP 
Some of his views have been quoted in the Sahksepa-sarlraka and 
its commentaries. 32 It seems that he held the causal process to be 
merely pragmatically real ( sam vya vaharamatram) and it has been 
said that he really upheld the concept of Vivarta in place of 
Parinama. On the Vakyas of Brahmanand in one Dramidacarya is 
stated to have composed a commentary or Bhasya so that 
Dramidacarya is referred to as the Bhasyakara. 33 He is stated to 
have emphasized the concept of Nirguna Brahman 4 and the eternal 
identity of the self and Brahman which he expressed through the 
famous parable of the prince brought up by a huntsman from 
childhood but who realized his true identity onbeing told of it. This 
parable is quoted by Sankara and elucidates the idea of self- 

. 35 

Brahmadatta was another famous Vedantic commentator on 
the BS or the Ch and supported a peculiar kind of monistic 
doctrine —'ekam brahmaiva nityam tad itaradakhilam tatra 
jammadibhag'. Sankara, Suresvara, Jnanottamaand Vedantadesika 
allude to his views. 36 The world as well as the individual soul both 
arise from Brahman and merge into Him. For such absorption it is 
necessary to follow the Upanisadic prescription or niyoga, viz., 
‘Atma va are drastavyah,' 'atmetyevopaslta', etc. Having ac¬ 
quired the indirect knowledge of Brahman from the sruti it is 
necessary to meditate on it and realize its truth directly, even so, 
full liberation comes only after death. Karman must not be aban¬ 
doned . Brahmadatta is thus a Dhyana-niyoga-vadin as als ojhana- 
karma-samuccaya-vadin. Suresvara criticises him in NS 1.68-69. 
Sometimes Prapahca-vilaya vada and Bha vadvaita have also been 
ascribed to him but the ascription has been questioned. 

Just as Dramidacarya has been sought to be identified with the 
Alvar saint Sathakopa or Vakulabharana, the great Acarya 
Saundarapandya has been surmised to be the same as the Pandya 
king who was converted by the 6aiva saint Tirujna na Sambandhar 
and found his place in the list of the Nayanars. 37 This identification 
however, has been questioned on the ground that there was a 
difference between the monism of the Saivas and that of Sankara. 
But this argument cannot be regarded as decisive because while 
Sankara clearly criticizes dualistic theistic doctrines like those of 


realization as the recollection or recognition of a pre-t 
Sankara refers to him as Agamavitor Sampradaya vit. 
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the Pasupatas, he does not criticize monistic Agamic doctrine. His 
attitude to such Agamic schools needs to be critically discovered 
in the light of the view taken of the ascription of the Daksinam urti 
and Saundaryalaharlstotras. 

In hiscommentary on the BS Sankara quotes some verses saying 
apicahuh . 38 These have been ascribed to Saundarapandya by 
Atmasvarupa. Some more verses have been quoted from him by 
Amalananda.ItseemsthatSundarapandya wasclearlyan Advaitin 
held in high regard by Sankara who quotes his view to the effect 
that while the social self of man is 'secondary' or 'conventional' 
(gauna), the psychophysical or 'natural' self of man is 'unreal' or 
'delusive' ( mithya). Nevertheless the empirical knower and the 
empirical means of knowledge remain valid till supreme knowl¬ 
edge. ' Dehatma-pratyayo yadvatpramanatvenakalpitah/ 
Laukikarh tadvadevapramanam tva 'tmaniscayat //'On this view 
the Absolute, though transcendent becomes the object of speech 
and thought through superimposition and negation ( adhya - 
ropapavadabhyamnisprapahcamprapahcyate). 

Sankara's greatest hostility was reserved for the ancient teacher 
Bhartrprapanca who apparently commented on the Katha and the 
Br, and also on the BS. Sankara and Suresvara refer to his views. 39 
Bhartrprapanca believed in bhedabheda, Brahmaparinamajhana- 
karma-samuccaya and Pramana-samuccaya. Sankara briefly 
summarises his view thus: "anekatmakam brahma yatha-neka- 
sakho vrksah evam aneka-sakti-pravrtti-yuktam brahma. Ata 
ekatvam nanatvam cobhayamapi satyam eva. Yatha vrksa 
ityekatvamsakhaitinanatvam. Yathacasamudratmana ekatvam 
phenatarahgadyatmana nanatvam yatha ca mrdatmana ekatvam 
ghajasaravadyatmana nanatvam. Tatraikatvamsena jhanan 
moksa vya vaharahsetsya tinana tvarhxna karma-kandasrayaulaukika- 
Vaidika v vyavaharausetsyataiti .’* 0 This posits a real unity underly¬ 
ing a real diversity. The one becomes many without losing its 
unity. Brahman is not a bare unity but is rich with infinite 
potentialities. Empirical knowledge and revelation both show 

ferent poles of reality and make action and realization possible 
respectively. 42 

The three analogies mentioned by Sankara above correspond to 
three different views of the relation of Brahman to creatures, viz., 
tree and branches to whole and part, sea and waves to substance 
and mode, clay and pots to cause and effect. The analogy of the 
universal and the particular has also been adduced in this context 
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and it has been said that the followers of Bhartrprapanca devel¬ 
oped hisideas into four different sub-schools. Bhartrprapanca is 
also said to have differentiated para and apara Brahman 43 and to 
have outlined eight stages or aspects of creation, viz., Antaryamin, 
SaksI, Avyakrta, Sutra, Virat, Devata, Jati, and Pinda. These are 
further classed into three sets or rasis, viz., Paramatma-rasi, 
Murtamurta-rasis and JIva-rasi. Antaryamin corresponds to the 
first, Jlva or Saksi to the second, Avyakrta to amurta and the rest 
to murta. 44 Bhartrprapanca held that it is a vidya that limits th ejiva 
but distinguished between Vijnanatman and Paramatman. 

Bhartrprapanca was undoubtedly a monist who sought to 
combine the ultimate unity of Brahma with the reality of the world 
and the relevance of religious life. Sankara ridicules him as 
Aupanisadammanya quite unfairly, apparently because of the 
influence of Gaudapada on him. 

Bhartrmitra was another thinker prior to Sankara. Whether he 
was only a Mlmamsaka, or also a Vedantin, is not certain. Kumarila 
is supposed to have censured him as one of those who virtua y 
converted Mimamsa into a materialistic system (lokayatikfta). A 
statement attributed to Bhartrmitra reads ' Nitya-nisiddhayor 
istanista-phalam nasti! This denial with respect to the mtya- 
karman is not difficult to understand but the denial with respect to 
nisiddha-karman is enigmatic. That Bhartrmitra is to be under¬ 
stood as a Lokayata does not appear correct for he is described as 

a Mlmamsaka, apparently very unorthodox . 46 

Of all the pre-Sankara masters of Vedanta Gaudapada remains 
the most significant not only because he was the grand-teac er o 
Sankara but also because his works have survived an ence ave 
continued to exert influence on posterity. Max Walleser has 
doubted whether Gaudapada was an individual at all and ^ t n er j 
have doubted whether the four chapters of the Agamasastra ha 
a single author. 47 Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya has expressed the 
opinion that the Mandukyopanisad itself was based on t e 
Agamasastra , 48 These doubts, however, cannot be said to have 
been well-founded. Sankara refers to Gaudapada with reverence 
but without naming him. He is familiar with the prakarana- 
catustaya even if we doubt the ascription of the MKB to 
Suresvara too is familiar with Gaudapada and his work. 50 Buddhist 
authors of the 8th century quote from him. There can be little d ou u| 
that he preceded Sankara, composed the Prakarana Ca tustaya and 
founded the kind of Vedantic tradition which Sankara followed. 
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It has been argued that Bhavaviveka in his Tarkajvala quotes 
four verses relating to Aupanisadic views, of which three are 
closely paralleled in the ALKand the fourth is identical with AIK, 
3.5. This would suggest that Gaudapada should be placed earlier 
than Bhavya who was a senior contemporary of Dharmapala and 
may be placed between a.d. 500 and 575 which would also be the 
latest period for Gaudapada. This would make it difficult for him 
tohavebeen the teacher of Sankara's teacher/ 1 if Sankara is placed 
in the8th century. However, even the identical verse ( A/IK, 3.5.) has 
been attributed by Vijnanabhiksu to the Visnupurana. 52 Theverses 
could have been drawn from or modelled upon some ancient 
source. They are concerned with a rather widely discussed ana¬ 
logy, viz., between the self and the sky, and do not articulate any 
characteristic idea of Gaudapada. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the relationship 
of Gaudapada to Buddhism and his role in the history of Vedanta. 
Of Gaudapada's familiarity with Upanisadic and Mahayanic 
thought there can be no doubt. He not only alludes to and 
comments upon Upanisadic ideas but uses Mahayanic terms, 
concepts and arguments quite explicitly. That he is well disposed 
towards Buddhism too is undeniable. He makes an explicit obei¬ 
sance to the Buddha himself 53 and declares that Vedanta has no 
opposition to the Buddhist principle of Ajati. 5 * The Buddhistic 
contacts of Gaudapada have been repeatedly pointed out 55 The 
question is, was Gaudapada a Buddhist? Was he a Vedantin who 
adopted some Buddhistic ideas to bring out what he thought was 
essentially implicit in Vedanta? Was he a Vedantin who merely 
wished to distinguish Vedanta from apparently similar but really 
different Budd hist views? The first of these three possibilities may 

tntvf S \/ ^ smissed • Gaudapada is counted as a teacher belonging 
o the Vedantic tradition by Sankara, Suresvara, Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila, never as a Buddhist teacher. And Gaudapada's work 

/acfehe Ved T tS ^ h*" 8 P ° int ' n 0 t “ Buddhis ttext. Prima 

cie he is a Vedantin, and not enough evidence has been out 

°™ a . rdt ‘' hewasa Buddhist -Hecertainty bows down 

loBttddha in respeetbut thatoniyshows that he wasa Catholic and 

enlightened person. Similarly the view that Gaudapada was a 
V'edanhn who wrote these tracts to distinguish Vedanta from 
uddhism does not stand to reason. Where was the need for this 
unusual exercise at that time? The BS and its commentators like 
Upavarsa had already criticised Buddhism which on its part 
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clearly distinguished its position from Upanisadic Atmavada. 
Indeed, Gaudapad a's work gives the impression of non-difference 
rather than of difference between Buddhism and Vedanta. This, 
indeed, gives the clue to his intention. He deeply appreciates 
certain basic Mahayanic ideas and uses them to present a new 
interpretation of Vedanta which is for him not merely a spiritual 
absolutism but an illusionistic absolutism. He identifies reality 
with Brahman as the eternal and indescribable absolute. He de¬ 
clares the empirical world to be a mere appearance projected by the 
illusive power of the mind and hence creation and causation to be 
essentially unreal. Empirical objects are for him rooted in mental 
construction just as are d ream objects. The Upanisadic Brahma vada 
becomes in Gaudapada a powerful Mayavada which appeals not 
only to Vedantic texts and ideas but also utilizes the spiritual and 
logical insights of Mahay ana especially Vijhanavada and the 


Madhyamika school. 

The first or Agamaprakarana of the MK begins by recounting 
the four states of consciousness described in the MU, waking, 
dreaming and sleeping, their worlds and subjects whic are 
grounded in the 'fourth' or transcendental consciousness. Al¬ 
though there are various theories of creation they are not really 
satisfactory. They presuppose the reality of empirical phenomena. 
Abeginningless Maya keeps the individual asleep. When he wakes 
up he finds reality to be an eternal non-duality. The phenomena 
being unreal can neither begin nor cease. Duality is an illusion, only 
non-duality is true 'Mayamatram idam dvaitam advaitam 
paramartha fa/i'. This d uality which is mere mayais termed prapanca 
or vikalpa. The rest of the first prakarana is concerned wit 
expounding pranavapasana. The first three matras are identi le 
with Visva, Taijasa and Prajha. Turlya is amatra and iscon - 
plated in silence alone. Pranava, thus, corresponds to the lower 
(, apara) as well as the higher (para) Brahman. 

The second or Vaitathyaprakarana is concerned with showing 
the falsity of the empirical world of duality. The waking wor is 
essentially similar to the dream world and its objects are no mo 
external to the mind than those of the dream-world. Both the 
worlds are samvrta and false. 56 It is the Alma which by its myste¬ 
rious power (maya) imagines itself diversely and apprehen s 
diversity.' Kalpayatyatmanatmanam atma devah svamayaya/Sa 
eva budhyate bhedan iti Vedanta-niscayah// 07 

The first construction ( vikalpa) of the d ivine Self is the empirical 
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self ( Jlva ), 'which is the basis of all other construction'. 58 The 
empirical self thus may be described in Kantian language as the 
first of the transcendental presuppositions of experience. 59 The 
world of diversity is an illusion built upon it like a dream or 

hallucination. The truth is that there is neither creation nor destruc¬ 
tion, neither bondage, nor reiease. 'Na nirodho na cotpattir na 
baddho na ca sadhakah/Na muniuksur na vai mukta ityesa 
paramarthata/ /' (AS, 2.33). The final end of man is to realize this 
non-dual ( advaya) quiescence (prapahcopasama). (AS, 2.35). 

Thethird prakarana entitled Advaita proceeds to establish non¬ 
duality in thecontextof theconceptof non-creation (a/a^Vac/a) and 

diverse Upanisadic statements. Duality and the possibility of 
meditation (upasana) arise only after creation but creation is not 
the real creation of duality. It is only an appearance. The 'sky' mav 
appear to be divided into many if weconsiderthespace inside each 

pot. The multiplication of Brahman is just like the multiplication of 

akasa into diverse ghatakasas. The identity of Brahman and Jlva 
has been expressed in the sruti in many ways. When it speaks of 
creation on the analogy of clay and pots or of fire and its sparfe that 
should be considered only as expedients for easier communication 
(upayah sovataraya ) with those of lesser spiritual calibre These 
examples do not imply any duality. 'Advaitam paramartho hi 
dvmtamtadbhedaisyate'. Non-duality is real, duality only appar- 
ent and due to Maya. How can thenatureof anything change’How 
can the eternal and the immortal be subject to change and lose its 
real nature? Creation is a logical impossibility. Nevertheless what 
is real (sat) may appear to be born through an illusion (mava) The 
apparent diversification of the real is like the projection nf I A ‘ TH 
The world of duality issimply a mental objectification:' ManodlZTm 
idam dvaitam . When the mind becomes non-mind ihic ' ^ u 
ceases —Manaso hyamanibhave'd vai tarn naivopalabhvatd Th 

mind becomes non-mind when it ceases toconstruct or irnlcf 6 ' 

sankalpayate yada). When the objects are thus droDned^tT 
quiescent consciousness realizes its oneness with the eternal Brah- 
man. This state of the mind is different from that of sWn n ■ c 
from words and thoughts, quiescent and motionless himin^ 6 
and secure: ' SarvSbhiWpa-vigatah sarva-cinta-s iZX 
Suprasantah sakrjjyotih samadhir acalo'bhayah//’ n ^ q u / 
state of nirvikalpa-samadhi is d escribed by the author as 'asparsa- 
yoga . The mind should be detached and stilled but kepffullv 
awake. Where the mind is not merged in darkness, nor distracted 
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by objects, when it is motionless and imageless, then is Brahman 
realized' Yadanaliyatecittamnaca viksipyatepunah/Anihganam 
anabhasam nispartnam brahma tat tada//' (3.46). 

The fourth prakarana entitled alatasanti is the most Buddhistic 
of the four. It begins with an unmistakable obeisance to Buddha, 

‘Sambuddhas tarn vande dvipadam varam'. Buddha is described 
as one who awoke to the sky-like phenomena by a sky-like 
knowledge identical with them: ‘Jhanenakasakalpena dharmanyo 
gaganopaman/. 

Jheyabhinnena sambuddhas tarn vande dvipadam varam/ / 
(4.1). This ind icates that kno wled ge and its objects are not d ifferent. 
In their eternal nature they are nothing except non-dual infinity. V. 
Bhattacharya interprets this verse as a statement of Vijhanavada. 
It looks equally like $unya vada. The author then bows to him who 
preached theAsparasayoga. Here again, the efforts of V. Bhattacharya 
to identify this Yoga with sahjha vedita-nirodha misunderstand the 
nature of that Nirodha which is a state of psychic suppression. 60 
Asparsayoga, on the other hand, is the realization of noesis in its 
eternity. The term seems to be a new coinage of the author and its 
reference has many parallels in philosophiaperennis. Causality and 
creationism are then dialectically refuted in themannerof Nagarjuna 

and theauthorconcludes: Evamhisarvatha Buddhairajadhparidipita. / 

The reality of external objects as well as of their ideas is then 
attacked dialectically. It is concluded that the Buddhas have taught 
causality only as a concession for those who believe in the existence 
of things on account of empirical knowledge and act _i y jty- “ 1S _ or 
those who are afraid of Ajatr .: ‘Jatistu desita Buddhairajateh. trasatam 
sada'. One may speak of the existence of things only in the same way 
in which one may speak of the magical elephant ( maya-hastm ). e 
mind or Vijhana is unborn, motionless, 'no-thing-ness' (a vastutvam), 
non-dual, quiescent, giving the appearance of universa s, mo ion 
and things. Just as a moving fire-brand produces the illusions o 
luminous forms, so does the mind produce the illusion o e 
phenomenal world. All the forms which appear, all the p eno 
mena are nothing except the mind in movement, spandana. e 
birth or causation of things is only an empirical truth (sam vrti), no 
an essential truth ( tattvatah). It is like may a which itself is not real. 
Since nothing is really produced, one cannot speak of eternalism or 
nihilism. Neither words nor distinctions can apply to the eternal y 
unborn things. The duality of subject and object is merely the 
vibration of the mind which is in iteslf eternally detached and 
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u * 

j /appearances and causes are merely samvrti, not 
° 1 ec - r fha About the three grades of knowledge and being one 
P3 ZZlm from the agrayana ( =mahSySna)*' but reality is naturally 

i” inous pure and non-dual like the sky. That is why it is beyond 

speech and thought. Buddha has not spoken of anything at all. The 
author ends by bowing down to the profound condition of non- 


Any impartial reader is bound to wonder why this highly 
Buddhistic prakarana, Buddhistic in terms as well as ideas, is 
included as a Vedantic text. To say that it should be interpreted as 
an attempt to distinguish Vedanta from what the Buddha said, 
seems to require some forced constructions. Apparently the author 
would like Buddha to be listened to as a representative Jnanin, not 
as the founder of a sect. And he seems to find in the words of 
Buddha thebestinterpretation of the Vedantic truth. He would like 
the Upanisads to be understood in the light of the best known 
principles of Mahayana which may be attributed to the insight of 
a Jnanin like Buddha. It should be noted that except for certain 
philosophical generalities consistent with Vedanta, the author 
does not allude to any Buddhistic principles. He does not speak of 
the 'four truths', Pratityasamutpada, Nairatmya, Gunyata or even 
Vijhaptimatrata. He only speaks of non-duality, illusionism, and 
the universality of consciousness. He distinguishes samvrta cau¬ 
sality and places truth beyond words and thought. His attempt is 
to highlight certain Buddhistic insights as affording a perspective 
for understanding and interpreting Vedanta. The Upanisadic 
tradition conceived Brahman as the creator or first cause of the 
world. Buddhists, however, had argued that for something to be 
a cause it must undergo change in time and that the causal chain 
cannot have a first beginning. How could Brahman be eternal and 
yet a cause, a cause and yet a first cause? Gaudapada finds the 
answer in the Madhyamika critique of causation itself Logically 
considered, causation cannot be real. It can only be something 
given in experience but illogical and hence unreal. Brahmavadais 
thus, joined to ajativada and creation declared illusory As a 
consequence multiplicity too is abolished and non-dualism estab¬ 
lished at the same time. 


The Upanisads had declared Brahman as sat For Gaudapada 
sat must be interpreted asbeyond the distinction of being andnon- 
being, astia nd nasti, because such a distinction cannot apply to the 
infinite. No finite determinations or categories can, thus, apply to 
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Brahman which m Ust i , „ , 

must be regarded 4 £ be Y ond s P eech and thou S ht Brahman 
eternallv silenced A he "on-dual absolute where the mind is 
Cnd theSupremo P; aUda P ada ' s Brahman is far from the theistic 

Dharmadhatu, a nd 'p n ltis indistinguishable from theBuddhist 

Sunyavada. ^ au dapada's Brahman is reminiscent of 

l itbevondt 5 ^ ad COnce ived the self as consciousness but 
P rtinuehts ( -a A! k,n g^ reaming and sleeping, beyond particu- 
r 1 dnnida find ?? 3 and th e distinction of subject and object. 
?^il‘nnd n„ . S,milar to the Buddhist conception of a foun- 
dationc c p 11 f e Vifnana. The subject and the object are correla¬ 
tive and b are functions of the mind. What appears before the 
mind is merely phenomenal, not substantial or essential. The 
individuality and empirical determinations of the self are relative 
to the illusive functioning of the mind, not real. The individual self 
is one of the illusory modes of the Absolute which is the mind or 
consciousness in its infinite purity. Gaudapada's theory of the 
Atman is difficult to distinguish from Buddhist Vijhanavada in its 
absolutist interpretation. 


In interpreting the Upanisad ic concepts of Brahman and A tman 
in terms of a non-dual spiritual absolutism, Gaudapada adopted 
the Buddhist theory of Two Truths, paramartha and samvrti. 
Without such a d istinction there could be no logical reconciliation 
of real non-duality with empirical diversity. The explanation of 
diversity was sought not in the mysterious creative power of God 
but in the mysterious power of illusive projection or Maya which 
belongs to the mind. In thus reformulating Vedanta Gaudapada 
relies not so much on revelation as on the dialectical critique of 
causality, a distinctive 'phenomenological' analysis of experience, 
and the testimony of spiritual illumination. The ultimate evidence 
for him is the self-evidence of the silent mind absorbed in 
Asparsayoga. 

Gaudapada's interpretation of Vedanta is a logically plausible 
oneand the logic derives from theMahayana schools of Buddhism. 
The interpretation does not thereby become unauthentic. Only, it 

is essentially philosophical rather than theological. Itbrings Vedanta 

close to some aspects of Buddhism but does not identify them 
except to the extent to which the absolutes of different spiritual 
philosophies are hard to distinguish. Gaudapada's inculcation of 
the Yoga of silence and reliance on its testimony are quite distinc¬ 
tive. His emphasis on non-duality and on the centrality of founda- 
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tional consciousness are directly traceable to the Upanisads. His 
denial of the empirical world of duality, change and causation 
takes the help of Buddhistic argumentsbut may be said to develop 
what is implicit in the Upanisads. His emphasis on silence and 
peace: prapahcopasama, siva, santam, rather than on Ananda is 
reminiscent of Buddhism but not opposed to the Upanisads. His 
substitution of thecontext of cosmology by that of dialectic and the 
'phenomenology of consciousness' was a great departure from the 
established tradition of Vedanta and gave it a new philosophical 
turn. 


Some scholars have placed the Bhagavata before Sankara and 
even before Gaudapada. The Bhagavata appears to be familiar 
with a variety ofillusionistic Advaita, and Sankara or Gaudapada, 
it is argued, could have drawn upon it as one of their sources. 62 
Sankara is said to have been echoing the Bhagavata when he 
declaied the Buddha to have possibly tried to delude the people by 
preaching false doctrines. The date of the Bhagavata, however has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. By the 11th century it was 
recognized as one of the eighteen Mahapuranas. Its language has 
a marked archaism and some schola rs have placed it as early as the 
6th century a.d. Others have argued that it presupposes the Bhakti 
movement of the south and hence could not be earlier than the 10th 
century. Sankara's non-mention of the Bhagavata itself has been 
construed as an argument for placing it after him. That would, 
however leave too little time for it to become one of the great 

d^Tl be ° re I* 6 lltH CentUry ' li has t0 be remembered that 

dcspitethepopulanty and renownof the A|v3ras,itistlie 

Bhakti Z e t! 6 S !!, rd scri P ture for th e Vedantic acaryas of 
addh onsTnl C ,° Untry - ° n the Wh ° le ' alI °wing for minor 

late Gunta o "T 1 ™ 5 ^ ^ BhS &mightbe placed in the 

8th cenfu" T r °k ‘^ Pta ^ * betwee " the 6th and 

^obal Nev r , n0t be far fFOm gadkara ' ^ most 

' f 6 iS n ° real reaS ° n t0 SU PP° se that the 

BhaiavItaoU S?" 8 * ^ rdedasoneotihes ourceso(S a hkar a .The 

brahman col brahmancle ^Y above the nirguna 

tha^Ts the Ab, r? 8U K imate reaHty 38 " PerS ° n t0 be loved «ther 
s the Absolute where personality is transcended. Even in his 

commentary on the SC Sankara uses all his ingenuity to exhaust 

Bhakti mto either Karman or fhana. His silence about the Bhaga va ta 

can only oe regarded as a case of wise discretion in the context of 
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logical philosophy. It is the theistic Vedantins who turned to the 
Bhagava ta increasingly. 

The case of the Yogavasistha being regarded as a source of 
Gaudapada and Sankara is a much stronger one. Dr. Atreya has 
pointed out many similarities in thought and expression between 
the Yogavasistha and the MK. 63 Both propound an illusiomstic 
non-dualism and lay stress on the role of the mind or consciousness 
in projecting d ifferent worlds correspond ing to its different states. 
The same basic kind of spiritual philosophy can be discerned in 
both the works. The difference between them is in their style and 
purpose. The Yogavasistha is a work of high literary quality. Its 
language is more elaborate and itis full oflong stories and parables. 
It is also didactic and repetitive. The MK, on the other nand, is 
succinct, logical and systematic. Its style is characteristically p 1 o- 
sophical while the Yogavasistha is reminiscent of Puranic and 
Agamic works like the Bhagavata or the Tripurarahasya.ltcan.no , 

however, be shown that the MK specifically draws on the 
Yogavasistha. Both seem to exemplify a common ten dencywhic 

tended to cut across the distinctionbetween Vedanta and Mahayana. 
The Lahkavatara is itself an illustration of such a tendency^ 

It needs to be mentioned that some scholars have dated th ^ 
Yogavasistha between the 11th and the 13 th c^turies^i'^^nstrius 
it has been rightly pointed outthatasthe Laghu-Yoga •• 

Abhinanda maybe*dated in c. 900 a.d. the ^ 
earlier chronologically; thus, the priority of the work of Sankara 
stands to reason. Nevertheless, as argued above, Sankara 
tionship is to the MK rather than to the Yogavasis a. 

Another source suggested for Gaudapada i Adise?a s 

Paramarthasara which was adapted by Abhinavagup of 

century. Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri has poin e Aeamasastra 
parallel verses between the Parmarthasara and ^ en dence 
These relate to the four states of consciousness, *e transcendence 

ofultimate reality (Farajnartfia^thedetachment of conscwi^ness/ 

the notion of maya etc. Vid hushekhar Bhattacharya h a ®^S^ d 
in these instances it could be more plausibly a ^gu t 
Paramarthasara is the borrower although he adnal - . 

Paramarthasara appears to depend on some mdepemten S 
source also. 64 As a matter of fact the similarities 
Paramarthasara and the Agamasastra do not prove borrowing by 
either from the other. They only show that Mahayanic ideas 
constituted an influence over Vedanta as well as Kashmir Agamas. 
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Besides the Upanisads must be presumed to have been equally 
available to Gaudapad a as well as to the author of the Paramartha- 
sara. 

Bhartrhari is believed in some Ad vaitic trad itions to have been 
the son of Sankara s teacher Govindapada when he was a house¬ 
holder under the name Candra. This would make Bhartrhari prior 
to but not far removed from Sankara. The earlier da ting of Bhartrhari 
in the 7 th century which depend ed on his mention by I-tsing would 
seem to harmonise with this. However, recently it has been pointed 
out that Bhavaviveka, HarisvamI and even Dignaga seem to have 
known Bhartrhari, which places him not later than the 5th century 
A.D. fo That would place him distinctly earlier than Sankara. It may 
therefore, be securely assumed thatasonewell-versed in Vyakarana 
and Vedanta, Sankara may be presumed tohavebeen familiar with 
Bhartrhari who was not only the greatest philosopher among the 
grammarians since Patanjali but also reputed as a Vedantin or 
Brahmavit. Of the works of Bhartrhari while the Vakyapadiya 

-° r the mOSt P ai t ' the commentar y called Dipika on the 
Mahabhasya survives only in some fragments. His Sabda-dhatu- 
samikga has been lost although some stray quotations survive 


t ^ he 8 r ^ mrnanans were orthodox thinkers who believed in the 
Veda as the sole source of our knowledge of dharma. The relation¬ 
ship of the Vedas to Brahman was, however, conceived in several 

rent ways within orthodoxy. The Mf/namsa/rasconceived the 

T JT fr 311 eter j nal S6t ° f Va ™ aS and to be the source of creation. 

n P T 1?adSthe Vec ^ as are conceived as the prime emanation 
Ve^Z b T n ? 1 3S , tHe l0WGr Brahman ( apara-brahman ). The 
f ern w ° rd 0r ,ogos and ma y be described as the 
Dower o f. ° r ! SpeCt ,° f Brahm ' m Tha ‘ the word is the creative 

Vedas but it f, r T "] iS a View Whlch ma y be ,ra «d to the 
view ofcr' hanked on one side by a realistic and pluralistic 

nothing but fVTr ' on the other, by a view which saw in creation 
r„otd^al ISe v a u meSandFOrmS ' The « ramma ti a nsdeveloped 
and orfhodo tT T quite dis,incMve thought clearly Vedic 
diverebvnft^-Thetrana;lysisof languageshowed thatthemutable 
d.versi yoflingu, Stic formsare derivable from certain immutable 
originals. At the same time language, thought and meaning-objects 
are not separable. We cannot think without language and objects 
are meanings revealed by language. The primary unit of language 
too is not the isolated word but the sentence or judgement. And 
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sentences or judgements constitute a unitary whole of which 
isolated sentences or thoughts are merely abstracted fragments, 
words as articulate sounds are only the physical and sense- 
perceptible expression of the mental word or intelligible symbol 
which is necessarily connected with its meaning or intended object. 
This mental word mediates between pure consciousness and the 
physical word and its corresponding. Pure consciousness is con¬ 
ceived as active and self-expressive, intuitive and universal. Al¬ 
though in itself timeless and eternal this consciousness remains the 
creative matrix of the world—subjective and objective. Although 
the common root of speech, thought and objects, it is called speech 
because of its intending, determinative and expressive or creative 
nature. It was called the seeing speech or PasyantI, and the 
Manifestor or sphota. 'The eternal Brahman or the imperishable 
word-principle manifests itself objectively to start the world- 
process —' Anadi-nidhanam brahma sabda-tattvam yad aksaram/ 
Vivartate 'rthabhavenaprakriya jagatoyatah/ /'. 67 

The principal tradition of Vedanta disagreed with several fea¬ 
tures ofthis non-dualism. It rejected the theory of sphota and also 
tended to regard word s as part of the phenomenal world. It placed 
Brahman beyond all kinds of Namarupa, while the creativity of 
Brahman and the special role of the word were accepted, the 
identification of Brahman with the word was not accepted. 
Gaudapada's Vedanta went on to reject the notion of creation itself, 
replacing it by that of illusion. Thus with Gaudapada, who could 
not have been chronologically far from Bhartrhari, the two non- 
dualistic traditions departed even further. 

It has been argued that Bhartrhari's non-dualism was realistic 
and that it used vivarta and parinanma synonymously. The cre¬ 
ated world is on this view a revelation, not a concealment of reality. 
This interpretation is, however, somewhat simplistic. There is no 
doubt that creative power is definitely attributed to speech in this 
theory of Sabdadvaita and also that creation by word and thought 
can only be understood as self-expression. It would, thus, seem 
that Bhartrhari is committed to a realistic theory of the world. 
However, if we reflect over the nature of the meanings intended by 
words or the objects projected by thought, it is difficult to see how 
these could be called real. The objects of speech and thought can 
hardly be said to have any reality apart from their appearing to 
consciousness. The linguistic model of creation shows the purely 
phenomenal nature of the world far more clearly than the older 
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Vedantic analogy of the clay and the pots made out of it. As far as 
the status of the objects is concerned, this linguistic model is quite 
close to the dream model tobe found in Mahayana or Gaudapada, 
although there is a difference in the manner in which creativity is 
connected with its ground in the two cases. Dreaming or halluci¬ 
nation is not inherent in the nature of consciousness whereas 
expressiveness is necessary to speech. To explain the emergence of 
externality, differences, change and order Bhartrhari has to take 
recourse to the concepts of Avidya and Time. Between him and 
Sankara the concept of Parinama-Vivarta and Avidya constitute 
connections which need to be judiciously analysed. 

The identity of Mandana Misra has been a matter of much 
debate. The traditional view identified Mandana with Suresvara 
but this has been questioned by competent modern scholars. 6 * 
While the whole question would be critically examined later, there 
is no doubt that Mandana Misra was a Ved a ntin who was a senior 
contemporary of Sankara and held views which do not wholly 
agree with those of Sanka ra. Whether he la ter on became Suresva ra 
and changed his views, maybe disputed but there is no disputing 
the fact that the views he has expressed in Brahmasiddhi will 
always remain important in the Vedantic tradition and contact 
between Mandana and Sankara could hardly be denied. 

Mandana is a monist but his monism is quite d istinctive. For him 
monism affirms the oneness of the positive reality which is not 

inconsistentwiththeadmissionofanothernegative reality. He has, 

therefore, been called an exponent of Bha vadvaita or gabdadvaita. 
On this view the negation of the phenomenal world prapahca must 
be admitted as a revealed truth and that would imply the view 
resembles the theory of Viparlta Khyati for which to mistake is to 
misapprehend. The error about the self is really transcend ental but 
Mandana assimilates it to a case of misapprehension since the self 
does not go unapprehended and is at the same time apprehended 
differently from what it really is. In this idea one could see the 
closeness of Mandana to Kumarila, which tradition asserts. 

In Mandana also is to be found the view that the Jiva is the locus 
of error while Brahman is its object, a doctrine which was later 
espoused by Vacaspati Misra and the Bhamati school. The point 
of closest contact between pre-Sankara Vedanta and Mlmamsa 
was provided by the doctrine that salvation required both knowl¬ 
edge and works, Jhana and Karman. Mandana was a staunch 
exponent of this view. He believed thcit slthough 3 sfiirnysisiri m&y 
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obtain liberation, a householder could obtain it more easily. He 
reviews seven earlier theories about the relation of Karman and 
Jhana: 'That all the injunctions in the ritualistic portion of the Veda 
turn men away from natural activities...; that all these injunctions 
are intended to kill desires through a process of enjoyment.. .;that 
the performance of Karman is necessary to discharge the three 
congenital debts (ma-traya )...; that the activities prescribed in the 
Karmakanda have two d istinct functions ( samyogaprthaktva) by 
conducting to their respective fruits and also to the realization of 
the Atman; that all Karman and Jhana are fundamentally opposed 
to each other and have no interrelation whatever'. 69 Mandana 
rejects all of these except two. He is favourable to the two views 
which regard Karman as giving fruits and leading to self-realiza¬ 
tion, samyoga-prthaktvapaksa, and as purifying men for Atma/hana, 
samskarapaksa. Thus the basic contribution of Karman is to make 
a person capable of the kind of med itation which alone can lead to 
supreme knowledge. A sannyasin too may practise meditation and 
reach the end but he will toil for a long time compared to one who 
as a householder regularly performs the enjoined works. The 
former will be plod d ing on foot, the la tter galloping on horse-back. 

The Upanisadic mahavakyas need to be intensely meditated 
upon before they can lead to the direct knowledge of the highest 
truth. Such meditation was called prasahkhyana and led to 
saksatkara or prajha. Since meditation is itself a kind of mental 
activity, it may be easily seen how Mandana felt the need for 
vaccepting Karman as necessary for the attainment of knowledge. 
'Perhaps it could be argued that meditation on the self or the 
attributeless Brahmanis morecessation of activity than activity but 
then the cessation seems to require at an earlier stage some kind of 
volitional effort or direction, at least of bringing the mind back 
from the world of finite and plural objects towards the self'. 70 The 
fact is that Karman and med itational inactivity, are different points 
in thesamescalewhile/nanaisa thing apart. It is Sankara who made 
this cardinal distinction between action and knowledge a central 
point for departure. 

Excerpts from Pre-Sahkara Vedantins 
I. Asmara thy a:, 551.4.20 - PratijhasiddherlihgamAsmara- 

thyah. Ratnaprabha comments, 
ad BSB, 1.4.20 " Jlva-brahmanor bhedabheda- 

sattvaf'. 
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n. Audulomi: Nyaya-nirnaya 

ad BSB 1.4.21 - " Muktavevabhedah samsare 

bheda eva": 

Bhamatl compares it to the 
Pahcaratra view. Vide also BSB, 
4.4.6. 


TTT . Kasakrtsna: 5S 1.4.22 - AvasthiteritiKasakrtsnah; 

BSB, 1.4.22 -"Asyaiva Paramatmano nenapi 

Vijhana tma-bha vena a vasthana t 
upapannam idam abhedabhi- 
dhanam iti Kasakrtsna Acaryo 
manyate”. 
lb. 

"Asmarathyasya tuyadyapijlvasyaparasmadananyatvam 
abhipretam tathapipratijha-siddheritisapeksatvabhidhanat 
Karya-Karana-bhavah kiyan apyabhipreta iti gamyate. 
Audulomipakse punah spastam eva avasthantarapeksau 
bhedabhedau gamyete. Tatra Kasakrtsniyam matam 
srutyanusarltigamyatepratipipadayisitarthanusarat'tattvam 

asltyadi srutibhyah." 

TV. Upavarsa: 

"Indriya-mano-rtha-sannikarso mithya-jhanasya hetuh, 
d ustesu hijhanam mi thy a bha va ti—Praya tnenaan vicchan to 
na ced dosam avagacehemahipramanabhavad adustam iti 
manyemahi.—Nan u sarva eva niralambanah svapna vatprat- 
yayahpratyayasya hiniralambanata-svabhava upalaksitah 
svapne—na, svapne viparyayadarsanat—anyatas tu svap- 
nasyamithyabhavahviparyayadavagantavyah—sanidrasya 

manaso da urbalyadnidra mithyabha vasya hetuh svapanadau 
svapnanteca — 

Sunyastu katham? Artha-jnanayorakara-bhedam 
nopalabhamahe Pratyaksa ca no buddhih atas tad bhinnam 
artha-rupam nama na kihcid astiti pasyamah. Syad etad 
evam yadi arthakara buddhih sya t, nirakara tu no buddhih, 
akaravanbahyorthah... 

Yadi VijhanadanyonastiKastarhijanatltyucyate?.. .Icchaya 
atmanam upalabhamahe. Katham iti? Upalabdhapurve hi 
abhipretebha vatlccha. .. Nahiasmartara icchantltyupapad- 
yate ... Na cahampratyayo Vyamoha iti sakyate vaktum 

badhakapratyayabhavaL.Sva-samvedyahsabhavatinasavanyena 
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sakyate drastum, katham asau nirdisyeta iti. (see note no. 25 

below) 

V. Brahmanandi:Atreyah:Chandogya-Vakya-Karah: Tankah 

a) 'Siddham tu nivartakatvad' ityagama-vidam sutram 
(MKB2-32) (Cf. Istasiddhi — "Siddhamtu.. ."itiCoktam 
vakyakaraih) 

b) SS, 3. 217-20:. 

Subodhini cites: “asatah anispadyatvat, sattve 
pravrttyanarthakyat, abhivyaktyarthatvepi avisesat, 
pravrtti-nityatvat, sada abhivyakti-prasahgat, 
samvyavahara-matrani karyam ". 

Vedananda's Sambandhokti cites: "Syacca bhojya- 
bhoktrvibhagah na ca anyatvam. samudra-phenormi- 
budbudavat. Parinamastu syat dadhyadivat". 

e) Srlbhasya (Vol. I, p. 18): " Vakyakarenaitat sarvam 
prapahcitam, "Vedanam Upasanarh syat tadvisaye 
sravanat iti. . . 'Upasanam syad dhruvanusmrtir 
darsanannirvacanacca iti". 

IB p. 19-20. " Vakyakarasca dhruvanusmrteh 

vivekadibhya eva nispattimaha 'Tallabdhir viveka- 
vimokabhyasa -kriya-kalyanana vasa dan uddharsebhyah 
sambhavannirvacanacca. 'iti'. "Jatyasraya-nimittadustad 
annat Kaya-suddhir vivekah". . . Vimokah 
Kamanabhisvahgahiti".. . "Arambhana-sarnsllanam 
punah punah abhyasa iti"... "Pahca-mahayajna- 
dyanusthanamsaktitahKriya", "Satyarjava-daya-dana 
himsanabhidhyah kalyanani iti".. ■ "Desa-Kala- 
Vaigunyat sokavastvadyanusmrtesca tajjam dainyam 
abhasvaratvam mahasah avasadah iti. . ■ 
"Tadviparyayaja tustir uddharsah"iti. .. 

VI. Dravidacarya , 

(a) Story of the prince brought up by the hunter BSB, an 
Suresvara, BSBV, 2.1. 506-17; Srutisarasamuddharana, 
206 = Dravido'pica tattvamasiti vaco vinivartakameva 
nirupitavan Sabarena vivardhita-raja-sisuh nija-janma 
vidukti-nidarsanatah// 

(b) SS', 3.221: Antarguna bhagavatlpara-devateti_ 

Pratyagguneti Bhagvanapi Bhasyakarah// 
Aha sma yattadiha nirguna-vastuvade 
Sartgacchate na tu punah saguna-pravade// 

(The bhasya is said tobeon CKS.l.l. {daharavidya) on which 
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VII. 


the Vakya was 'Yuktam/tadgunakopasanad' .The bhasya is 
said to be " Yady api sacitto na nirbhugna-daivatam guna- 
ganam manasanudhavet tathapiantargunam eva devatam 
bhajati." Ramanuja concludes " Tatra pi sagunaiva devata 
prapyate") 

(c) Ad CU. 1.6.6; Vakya—"Syat tad rupam krtakam 
anugrahartham/taccetasam aisvaryat/Rupam va 
a tlndriyam an tahkarana-pra tyaksanirdesat/" 

Bhasya — "Navamayamatram/ahjasaiva visvasrjorupam/ 
Tat tuna eaksusa grahyam/Manasa tu akalusena 
sa dhanan tar a va ta grhya te/.Na caksusa grhya tenapivaca 
manasa tu visuddhena iti sru teh/Na hyarupaya dev a taya 
rupam upadisyate/Yatharthavadi hi sastram/ 
Maharajanam Vasah vedaham etampurusammahantam 
aditya-varnam tamasah parastad iti prakaranantara- 
nirdesac ca saksinah/" 

(d) "Phala-sam vitsaya Karmabhir atmanam piprlsanti sa 
pntolam phalaya iti sastra-maryada " 

(e) ad. BU3.8.9. 

Asyajhaya i dhava ti vayuh/.na dyah sra van ti/Tena krta- 
slmano jalasayah samada iva mesa-visarpitam kurv- 
anti/" r 


"Tatsahkalpa-nibandhana hime Joka na cyavante na 
sphutante/Sva-sasananuvartinam jhatva karunyat sa 
Bhagavan vardhayeta vidvankarma-daksah/" 

(f) ad. CU8.1.6. ■ ■ 


/ ' D f™ t *- s *y'?jy* d asarirasyapi devatavat sarvartha- 
siddhih syat". 

Bhartrprapahcah 


(a) BUB, 1.4.10; lb. 5.1.1. ( Bhedabheda ) 

(b) BUB, 3.8.12; BUBV, 1.4., 486, 1043 
1.5.207; 1.6.36-40; 1.4.487. 


1065, 1143, 1151; 


' d f vara -vyakrta-prana-virad-bhutendriyatmakam/ 
Navidyopasrayam muktva sambhavyam pratyagatma- 


(c) BUBV, 2.3.112-13: “Racayantitathasadhvunprakii- 

“ Uttamahparmatmakhya-rasir atrabhidhlyate/ 
Madhyamoyam trtlyastu tabhyam rasihprayojakah // 
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(d) BUBV, 1.4.947: 

" Atma-sabdabhidheyerthe pra tyaksamanya-rupake/ 

Antarbhavantinikhila visesa itikecana//" 

lb. 1.4.650:" Bhaga-bhagi-vibhagena Nabhi-nemyaravat 

tatha/ 

Vyacaksate mahatmanah sampradaya-balat kila / /" 
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Sankara's Philosophy and 
Interpretation of the Vedanta: 
Atman, Brahman, Avidya 

Social Background of Sankara's Philosophy 

Although an original philosophical genius of the highest order, 
Sankara developed his ideas principally through a series or com¬ 
mentaries reinterpreting and reformulating ancient Vedantic texts 
and traditions. While he founded a new and perhaps the most 
influential school of Vedanta, he also seized upon some of the 
central religious need s and tend encies of his age to give them a new 
and abiding ideological direction for the future. Thus Sankara's 
interpretation of Vedanta was not only its philosophical renova¬ 
tion but also the basis of connecting it with the new ethos of the 
Smarta-Puranica religion. Sankara's philosophy not only summed 
up and illumined the past but provided a firm beacon for the 
subsequent ages. While the historical background of Sankara has 
been sketched earlier and the precise nature of his socio-ethical and 
religious ideas will be discussed later, it may be pertinent to 
enquire here whether the key of social history can render signifi¬ 
cant help in the decod ing of his fund amental text. It maybe recalled 
that the traditional mode of understanding Sankara is in terms of 
his own commentators, a method which hasbeen justly questioned 
by modem researchers. To interpret the text of Sankara it would be 
at least necessary to place it in its own historical context. It is 
admittedly difficult to analyse the social influences which were at 
work in the shaping of Sankara's philosophical ideas. It has often 
been said that the focus of his thought was on a pure and transcen¬ 
dental spirituality which totally negated the world and life. It 
regarded the whole of social and cultural life as a product of 
Nescience. In the ultimate analysis no value may thus be attached 
to religious ritual or worship, social obligation or institutions 
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because they all presuppose the false consciousness of duality. 
Since reality is non-dual, human experience and activity can only 
be unreal. If this were to be granted literally, one would like to ask: 
'How could such a philosophy of Transcendence be the voice of any 
social group seeking or opposing some vested interest?' 

Perhaps it could still be suggested that such a philosophy 
reflects bleak social despair and the standpoint of the institution of 
mendicancy, and it should also be admitted that it was hostile to 
the claims and interests of ritualistic religion and the priestly class 
which championed it. This, however, could not really be said 
because whatever might be the theoretical implications of illusion- 
istic non-dualism it did not mean the repudiation of altruistic 
moral and spiritual life or of cultural creativity even within 
Buddhistic monasticism which reflected the Sramanic ethos in its 
purity. In the case of Sankara his legacy was a mixture of Brah¬ 
manism and Sramanism i.e., of the admission of an immemorial 
religious and moral tradition underlying and regulating social 
life for the good of man as well as of a denial of the ultimacy of 
the social life of action and experience tied together in an endless 
cycle. Sankara has no doubt that Dharma and Brahman constitute 
the two focal concepts of the Vedic tradition and that the Vedic 
has two as p e cts, viz., Pra vrttilaksana and Nivrttilaksana, 
hanH tlV ^ Fu USUlt ° f S0Cla ' moral and reli gious good, on the one 

world or social merely 3 relegates ?hemtoa U ^^ ne f a | te ^ 

acceptance^fflipP^° Cia ‘fiF monast * candIa y-ForSramanasthe 

“S: d t h? ; h : relu r admS 

per/omS hSo , / . Se , 0 i 3 man ' S life after he had amply 

Two iZk ,h TZ nfUa ' d , U “f • The basic opposition of Ehe 

oTi a ' K ”, ‘ ed im ° 3 Practical compromise 

m . e ^. , ra manica as well as Sramanic, during the 

millennium which had passed since the Buddha. It is this attitude 
of social compromise and conceptual synthesis which is reflected 
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in the philosophy of Sankara rather than bleak despair or total 
rejection. 

In fact, such a compromise or synthesis is taken for granted by 
Sankara who is himself concerned, as will be discussed later, with 
theoretical refinement and spiritual reform in an age of syncretic 
confusion, decaying institutions and ascetic spirituality. He re¬ 
flects that peculiar combination of orthodoxy and radicalism 
which is characteristic of the truly great reformer. He regretted the 
decay of ancient Ved ic social institutions and routinely upheld the 
orthodox view about restricted social eligibility in a formal sense 

to the institutionalized life of renunciation. But he strongly criticised 

the exaggerated claims of the ritualistic priesthood, arguing that 
spirituality is rooted in inner illumination not a causal effect to be 
obtained from exterior ritual or social works. This tends to make 
the order of seers or mendicants superior to that of priests or the 

Sankara is supposed to havecome from an orthodox Brahmapa 
family following ancient Vedic mores. His sympathetic apprecia¬ 
tion of the traditional Vedic social order is, thus, easy to un er 
stand. This is clearly reflected in his many references to t e 
Dharmasastra. On the other hand, he d eliberately chose to become 
a homeless and casteless wandering mendicant whi e sti ex 
tremely young. Now the mend icants even when orthodoxy consti¬ 
tuted at least potentially an alternative religious leadership to that 
of the priests, and when organized into monasteries constituted a 
veritable alternative to lay society. Mendicancy not on y rejec e 
ritual and social works but also the institutions of private proper y 
and family for the sake of an ascetic renunciation of secular li e. 

Mendicancy did not reject all social life because within its coenobitic 

or monastic form it accepted the ideal of a spiritual fraterni y an 
tradition as also the value of pure and altruistic action u 
rejected the value claims of egoistic and instinctive satis ac ion , 
holding that wealth cannot satisfy man and pleasuies can Y 
strengthen his misery and bondage. What mendicancy s oo o^ 
was a distinctive kind of religious or spiritual value w ic is 

agreed with common social values. Even if one could spea o a 

class conflict of Brahmanas and Ksatriyas in the earlier days ot 
mendicancy one could hardly think of it as relevant to the age o 
Sankara. The opposition of Jhana and Karman which concerns 
Sankara so much must be regard ed as a reflection of the opposition 
of divergent spiritual values rather than of any conflict between 
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social classes or castes. Sankara s thought presupposes the validity 
of the trad itiona 1 Ved ic socia 1 ord er as d ef ined by the Dharmasutras 
and Smrtis and as including the option of mendicancy. What 
Sankara does is to revolutionize the relative importance of this 
option in the traditional scheme of social life, which elevated in 
practice the role of the Sannyasin as compared to that of the priest 
in post-classical Hinduism. 

It would be a mistake to think of the socio-historical background 
of Sankara' 5 philosophy in terms of the dialectic of social classes, 
which was in any case dampened if not wholly contained by the 
caste system. His philosophy should rather be connected with a 
phase of the dialectic of cultural values in the realms of morality, 
spirituality and religion. It is true that in traditional societies social 
relations not unoften expressed themselves in a religious mode, 
thus even during the European Reformation the debate over the 

FaHhf ? q T Sti ° nS relating t0 the Indu lgences, Sacraments, 

abu^"., W ° l^ S etC " Wa J ClOUded by “liberations of practical 
abuses as well as vested interests and as a result the ensuing 

u°ed to a m 0n ? 1CtS l had 3 religi0US label but COuId hardly be attrib 8 
“onoZa„i y re '?'T P o ns ' Insuchcases - however,social, 
divergence of P ? “ nf [ lctsar e a ' 'east ascleariy visible as the 

Man cuL / h S ’° US ,h and theol °8y- In the case of anc.ent 
ndian culture, however, it is difficult to read the historv of 

religious m°o V ve ment ? in (hls fas h'°n even though it is true that great 
relliousmo,is occurred in times of social change The 
ments were m H ,ermS , 0f ' heir Pe™anent, surviving ele- 
Mons.Itis“meShT e ' h existential - "O' social ques- 

ment did have s' l l 16 Slan]anl<; movements or the Bhaktimove- 
spW ual andIhet b er , d "r enSi ° n bul ,h eir focus was 
'heir spirituamv Thar' S ° C 'l° U,look was a s°e' a ' reflection of 
revolutions even tin To' 7 j C J nev f r P r °duced<biolent social 
transfoCton I w “ S |d 7 k W ° rk in ,he direction of social 
occasion for “he elTei S6em S ° Cia ‘ chan ges Prided the 
ideationa Wi ‘ houl determining their 

raatVyd^^The^u/i^as^hnHarly^b^orbed'endlesslocalctilt^and 
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deities into a vast religious syncretism which still needed some 
rational principle of synthesis. There was certainly no dearth of 
political violence inspired by petty interests but these conflicts do 
not appear as a rule to have acquired the form of ideological 
conflicts. Scholars, savants and seers appear to have carried on 
their debates over the fundamental questions of life and death 
undisturbed by such conflicts. In moving round the country Hsuan 
Chwang was occasionally bothered by bandits but not by rival 
kings or their troops. Sankara would have been in the same 
situation with the additional advantage that he had no property to 
save from bandits and no interest in acquiring royal patronage. 

To appreciate the thought of Sankara, then, we do not need to 
read into it the echoes of unknown and forgotten social conflicts. 
Nor indeed is it possible to see any influence on his thought of the 
slow but definite growth of a 'feudal-federal 7 polity except that he 
did observe the changing conditions of his times and did not 
sympathize with it. On the other hand, he was deeply involved in 
the religious as well as the philosophical scene of his times. He 
participated in its polemic and development. He could not have 
been ind ifferent to its proliferating syncretism which bad ly needed 
a reforming synthesis. 

In terpreta ti ve an d Philosophical Methodology of Sankara 

Behind the text of Sankara one cannot mistake at least two clear 
voices. One is that of the ancient Vedic Tradition which affirmed 
the unity and divinity of reality. The other voice is that of a 
spirituality which denies all reality to the world and human life in 

it. 3 This kind of spirituality had received a prominent development 
in Mahayana but was not unknown in the Vedic tradition espe¬ 
cially in its post-Buddhistic development. One of the principa 
endeavours of Sankara is to harmonize these two voices w 1 e 
purifying each from its internal contrad ictions and exaggerations. 
This endeavour is multidimensional and encompasses severa 
different pairs of contraries such as creationism and illusionism, 
nirguna and sagnna-Brahman, Jhanaand Karman, Pra vrtti-laksapa 
dharma and nivrttilaksana-dharma, the unity of godhead and the 
multiplicity of cults. This endeavour may be said to have produced 
the ultimate purification and synthesis of brahma-vidya and 
sramana-vidya , a synthesis which became the basis of classical 
Hinduism. 

A possible misund erstand ing must be cleared at this stage. The 
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diversity of voices and the endeavour to harmonize them referred 
to above, do not represent the manifest content of Sankara's text. 
Ostensibly he is the exponent of a single unalloyed trad ition, viz., 
the Vedantic, and sharply disputes all rival traditions and posi¬ 
tions. He does not seek to reconcile or synthesize but to negate 
everything which compromises the sacred non-dual absolutism. 
Sankara himself felt his principal concern to be the restoration of 
Vedanta to its original meaning from which it had been d istracted 
by misinterpretations. An ancient system of philosophical and 
spiritual wisdom appeared to him to have been subordinated to a 
formal religion of ritual and worship and Ved ic monism blurred by 
shades of dualism. Sankara proceeded to cleanse the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion of accumulated misconceptions and false views in which it had 

been sunk like a cow in the mire.' 4 It should, thus, seem indisput¬ 
able that as a staunch Vedantin the sole task of Sankara was to 
purify and defend Vedanta against internal and external enemies. 
It is, however, equally indisputable that the Vedantic tradition 
contained from the very beginning divergent and even contradic¬ 
tory elements which subsequent development and controversies 
did nothing to lighten. Sankara was not unaware of this situation 
and the very task of interpreting ancient texts made it imperative 
for him to reconcile their divergent tendencies. Nor was he un¬ 
aware of the logical force of the arguments of rival schools and it 
was incumbent on him to strengthen the Vedantic position by 
suitably interpreting it. And above all he could not avoid following 
the authority of his own experience or the tradition of his teachers 
especially Gaudapada. As a result, in interpreting the Vedantic 
texts as a consistent system of spiritual non-dualism capable of 
acing ogical objections, Sankara was led to recognize two voices 
within the Vedantic texts, one voice clearly and directly affirmed 
e central truth of Vedanta, the other spoke of a lower and relative 
trut relevant to those still engaged in religious worship, medita¬ 
tion or works. This mode of interpretative reconciliation became 
possible on account of the theory of Two Truths. 

Thus despite appearances and ostensible claims, Sankara's 
restoration of ancient Vedanta was not as a matter of fact a mere 
revival or going back; it was actually a profoundly original 
reinterpretation which as often as not introduced new wine in old 
bottles. 'It is not that Sankara was deliberately or basically untrue 
to the intention of the Upanisads, but he seized upon one aspect of 
their many-sided and varied teachings, and developed it uncorn- 
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promisingly in the light of the logical implications of Advaita and 
the spiritual ethos of Nivrttidharma which had seen a many-sid ed 
development in the Sramanic trad ition since the age of the Upanisads 
and with which the Brahmanical trad ition had been in considerable 
interactions/ 5 The Upanisads had been in some ways a continua¬ 
tion of the earlier Vedic thought focused on the gods and their 
worship for the sake of happiness here and hereafter even though 
they ( Upanisads) developed a new focus in inner spirituality and 
the Self. As interpreted by Sankara the Upanisadic Vedanta is now 
linked to a later and alternative mode of spirituality which began 
with the perennial existential anxiety of man in the face of mortality 
and transience. The ideas of samsara and duhkha are only excep¬ 
tional in the Upanisadsand the spiritual end is generally conceived 
as fulfilment, immortality, perfection or bliss rather than as the 
transcendence of all experience. Reality is more often conceived in 
personal than in impersonal terms and the approach to it does not 

excludeall works, especially in the form of meditation. Cosmology 

and eschatology are topics of great interest and this tradition is 
continued in the Brahmasutras. Thus the Upanisads often begin the 
praise of some esoteric ritual or med itation which would lead to the 
fulfilment of desires. They often identify the deity with some 
particular cosmic or psychic principle. Their conception of deity 
remained fundamentally the same as in old Vedic thought, viz., e 
creator of the world. The identification of the Person creating the 
world with the Person in man did not at once lead to any change 
in the fundamental characterization of Brahman as the creator. 

Before examining how Sankara reconciles the non-Advaitic or 
quasi-ritualistic sections of the Upanisadic and other e an ic 
texts with strict Advaita, it might be well to glance at hisconcep ion 
of the kind of knowledge which he seeks to formulate and 
method he follows. The Vedanta formulates Brahmavidya or 
Atma vidyaoi which the central principle, according to San ara, is 
Brahmatmaikatva-vijhana, the knowledge of the identity of brah¬ 
man and Atman. The Upanisadswhich. formulate this vidya doso 
without as a rule caring for definitions, proof or systematization. 
This Upanisadic formulation is regarded as Veda ox bruti or 
revelation, which for Sankara is the highest source ofvalid knowl¬ 
edge or pramana and the only one which can give access to the 
highest spiritual truth consisting in the id entity of the real self with 
the reality underlying the cosmos. Traditionally the Veda was 
regarded as one of the four principal sciences or Vidyas and was 
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distinguished from Anvlkskl or philosophy where logic was 
emphasized. 6 Although Adhyatmavidya, the prime content of the 
Upanisads, came to be included within Anvlkskl in course of time 
since Atman was regarded as the principal prameya, the focus of 
Anvlkskl continued to be on logic, i.e., on the examination of 
padarthas , laksanas and pramanas. Veda, then, came to be for¬ 
mally regarded as the overriding pramana in transcendental or 
spiritual matters in the orthodox systems of logic. During the age 
of the development of critical philosophy and logic, a parallel 
development occurred within Vedic scholarship which essayed 
the task of critically and systematically investigating the meaning 
and purport of the Vedas and defending it against heterodox 
attacks. This enterprise came to be called Mlmamsa and the 
Brahmasutras illustrate Brahmamlmamsa which may be de¬ 
scribed as the philosophical presentation of Brahmavidya. 
Brahmasutras and the BG constitute smrtis or authoritative 
tradition based on the sruti. 

Brahmavidya with which Sankara is concerned is in itself 
intuitive or direct. It is the same as the ultimate, transcendental 
knowledge {para-vidya) which cannot be distinguished from real¬ 
ity, eternal and absolute (Brahman). For Sankara Brahmavidya in 
this sense cannot be attained without the aid of the Ved ic revelation 
understood with the help of tradition, 'Sampradaya' or Agama. 
Revelation and Tradition are valid sources of knowledge and 
constitute Apara-vidya, the Lower Science. Although it points to 
the ultimate truth, it belongs itself to the world of what is empiri¬ 
cally true but ultimately false. That is so because as valid knowl¬ 
edge revelation has a linguistic and logical form and hence presup¬ 
poses duality. This is not the peculiar fault of revelation but the 
general character of all empirical and rational knowledge. Whether 
perceptual, logical, or verbal, such knowledge presupposes the 
subject-object duality. It is discursive and determinative. It is 
incapable? of directly revealing the infinity of non-dual truth. 

Thus although the Vedic revelation is the sole pramana for 
spiritual truth, it is still placed by Sankara within Nescience or 
Avidya. Although the prime means to attain to para-vidya, the 
revelation is at the same time apara-vidya as a branch of learning 
and placed within the world of avidya since it presupposes 
duality. Thus Sankara was concerned with the interpretation and 
exposition of Ved anta which was a part of the Vec/a and recognized 
as a distinct branch of knowledge or Vidya. As a sastra or system- 
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atic body of knowledge, Vedanta was required to be coherent and 
plausible. At the same time its distinctiveness was held to lie in the 
transcendent or supernatural character of what it sought to reveal. 
Sankara makes a sharp distinction between what the Vedanta 
reveals and what the other parts of the Veda reveal. For him 
Vedanta is concerned with ultimate reality or Brahman, not with 
transcendent norms or Dharma. The Vedanta, thus, is essentially 
an area of cognitive enquiry and 'positive' knowledge, not a 
normative system of religious worship or socio-ethical conduct. As 
a cognitive enquiry ( Jijhasa , Mimamsa) or science ( Vijhana, Vidya, 
sastra) Vedanta cannotbe indifferent to the deliverances of reason 
even though 'dry' or 'unaided' reason or tarka is not adequate to 
the discovery of that spiritual reality which Vedanta reveals. And 
yet the Vedanta as a sastra and pramana must also be left behind 
in the course of the spiritual journey which has to culminate in 
direct experience ( anubhavavasanam ). 

The Vedantic science with which Sankara is concerned could be 
described as a scholastic theology in the sense that it restricts 
reason within the bounds of faith. It could also be described as a 
spiritual philosophy based on a specific tradition of religious 
experience. In the particular form in which Sankara accepts the 
Vedanta, it could above all be described as philosophical 'autology 
based on the analysis of the deepest and most universal features of 
human self-awareness. Thus Sankara's Vedanta is principally 
Atmavidya which was primarily a part of Tray! but was also 
included within Anvikski. It began by accepting sruti-pramanya 
but also accepted the common principles of logic and interpreta¬ 
tion developed by Mimamsa. It was critical of suska-tarka bu 
favoured srutyanugrhita-tarka. Although itplaced implicit trust m 
the testimony of Revelation, it held the revealed truth to e 
accessible to a direct experience ( anubha va) which is only the pure 
and unalloyed experience of the self freed from radical Nescience 
and all delusions of empirical delimitation. Sankara's Vedan a 
begins and ends with self-consciousness. It begins with the para¬ 
dox of empirical self-consciousness 7 and ends with the realization 
of eternal self-consciousness. 

The obvious method which Sankara follows is the scholastic one 
of interpreting the scriptural texts in the light of the principles 
formulated by Mimamsa. These principles constitute a remarkable 
rational hermeneutics to which Sankara added the principle of the 
multiplicity of interpretative standpoints. Sankara also attached 
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great importance to the hidden light of the personally transmitted 
spiritual tradition to which he belonged. The deep import of 
Revelation cannot be grasped without the help of such tradition, 
which explains why many interpreters have gone astray. 8 

By the side of this reliance on the scriptures and their interpre¬ 
tation in the light of reason and tradition, 9 Sankara relied on the 
analysis of self-awareness. This analysis followed to a large extent 
the kind of 'discrimination' between the self and the non-self 
which was originally associated with the school of the Saiikhya 
philosophers although it was really a much more widely current 
method. Even the early Buddhists practised the discrimination 'I 
am not this', 'This is not mine'. For Sankara the self is indubitable 
as it is presupposed in doubting too, and yet in empirical self- 
consciousness it is constantly characterized by false and changing 
identities. The search for the true self requires the rejection of these 
false identities. This method of discriminative disidentification— 
atmanatma-viveka —hasbeen thecentral element in what hasbeen 
known as the Path of Knowledge (Jhanamarga ). Viveka or dis¬ 
crimination ispreceded by rational deliberation or Vicara over the 
distinction between self and non-self. 

As a whole, thus, the methodology of Sankara may be said to 
reflect the inner structure of the Advaitic mode of self-enquiry. 
Beginning with faith in revelation it uses rational reflection not only 
to understand and interpret the revealed Truth but also to negate 
the instinctive and philosophical prejudices against it so that 
personal realization may become possible. Discriminative delib¬ 
eration or 'meditation' over self-awareness, distinguishing its 
undeniable reality from its spurious identities, is an essential part 
ot the process. Since this process discovers a contradiction in 
empiric a self-consciousness and seeks to resolve it by discrimina- 
lon an negation, it could also be called a process of spiritual 
dialectic In the methodology of Sankara, thus, we have a combi- 
a lono exegetical and dialectical reasoning within the context of 
ranscen ental ontology, which as a whole expresses the mean- 
go the three steps in the Vedantic search for truth. To the first 
two correspond in Sankara's philosophy the exegesis and interpre¬ 
tation of the texts and the critical or dialectical analysis of self- 
consciousness. As already mentioned in his exegesis of Vedantic 
texts, apart from using traditional Mimarfisa canons and methods 
of interpretation, Sankara relies on the concept of Two Truths or 
standpoints. Faced with scriptural diversity the Buddhists had 
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originally drawn a distinction between Nitartha and Neyartha 
sutras. In his exegesis of the scriptural texts Sankara takes care to 
understand their meaning from the standpoint, empirical or abso¬ 
lute, from which they speak and within the context and level where 
they have relevance. In his independent exposition of Vedantic 
principles or his criticism of rival philosophies he brings out the 
contradictions latent in empirical consciousness and existence. He 
appeals to two basic principles of which one is epistemological and 
the other is ontological. Epistemologically he holds that while all 
empirical knowledge presupposes the subject-object duality, the 
subject can never be the object and vice-versa. 10 Ontologically he 
holds that the real cannot be changed or sublated.” What a thing 
is, it could not be otherwise. If it alters, it could not be what it seems. 
Since empirical consciousness and existence violate these prin¬ 
ciples they are shown to be false. 

This falsity is, however, compatible with pragmatic validity, 
and since it is grounded in avidya it could be termed 'transcenden¬ 
tal'. To these two must be added Sankara's conviction that the self 
is immediate in all experience and thought which would be 
impossible without it. 12 The self cannot, thus, be d enied or doubted 
without a contradiction. Descriptions of the self, however, can and 
ought to be doubted and examined for the discovery of its true 
nature. 13 

These principles constitute an ample basis for Sankara s theory 
of the self. Physical, mental and social phenomena being objective 
cannot belong to the self, and being transient cannot be ultimately 
real. 14 Experience requires the self but does not really belong to it. 
Someoriginal mistake seems to underlie the involvement of the self 
in experience. That the self is real, non-objective, and the non- 
empirical ground of experience, although mistakenly involved in 
experience, are conclusions whichbelong to Sankara's philosophy 
simply on the force of a logical examination of experience. 

The reality of the self is self-evident but its nature as the 
universal ground of all existence, the same as Brahman, one 
without a second, is a principle which Sankara derives from 
Revelation. At the same time it follows on essentially dialectical 
grounds that causality itself can only be illusory in reality i.e., 
illusory from the standpoint of absolute reality. The one spiritual 
reality, Atman or Brahman, thus, becomes the transcendental 
ground ofaworld illusion. Nevertheless, this does not question the 
reality of the external world at the empirical level. 
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The Structure and Elements of Sankara's Philosophy 

Sankara's philosophical theory, thus, may be said to have three 
aspects. In one aspect it affirms on logical grounds the indubitable 
but non-objective reality of the self, which strongly resembles the 
Sankhyaview. In another, it identifies theself with Brahman as the 
sole reality on the basis of his interpretation of the sruti. In its third 
aspect while accepting the scriptural view of creation it also accepts 
the theory of illusion which is in any case required to explain the 
appearance of duality. What appears to be a real creation or 
differentiation is in reality only an illusive appearance. The theory 
of Two Truths is used finally to tie together the whole system in 
which Sahkhyan, Vedantic, and Buddhistic elements have been 
forged into an original and abiding synthesis. It is because of its 
point d'appui of reflection over human experience in the light of 
logical principles and even more so on account of its final synthe¬ 
sizing rationality that the whole system can only be called philo¬ 
sophical or speculative even though it claims, and possibly has, 
dependence on Revelation in its central doctrine of the identity of 
the self with the cosmic ground. The intimate union of philosophi¬ 
cal rationality with textual interpretation is a striking character of 
bankara s philosophizing. At the same time his conceptual system 
maintains a close relationship of relevance to a characteristic 
system of spiritual values and praxis (sadhana). 

The Na ture of the Self 
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of Jlva in later thought. The Upanisads, however, also describe the 
self as transcending thebody and mind, as purebeing or conscious¬ 
ness, and finally as Brahman, the Cosmic Being or Person. It is only 
the last view that regards the self as pure, non-dual, universalbeing 
or consciousness which Sankara accepts as the really correct view. 

This conception of the identity of the Atman and Brahman 
needed to be defended against rival philosophical opinions. The 
materialists and the Buddhists denied the very existence of the 
Atmanasa distinct entity. 19 The materialists reduced itto thebody 
explaining consciousness as a capacity or function dependent on 
the body. The Buddhists reduced the self to a psycho-physical 
complex where the essential part is played by the stream of ideas 
or consciousness. Diverse realistic schools like Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
Mlmamsakas and Jainas regarded the Atman as a real and perma¬ 
nent, individual substance which is non-material and non-mental 
but has the capacity of association with body and m ind functioning 
as a person in terms of knowledge, feeling and will. In the Sankhya 
the self is conceived as a pure subject, an eternal consciousness 
which is individual but non-objective. Sankara, thus, needed to 
defend the reality of the self, the identification of its nature as 
eternal consciousness, and the universality of such consciousness 
to give philosophical tenability to the Vedantic view in his age. 
Sankara says, "Hence some have been deluded (some say) 'Con¬ 
sciousness is produced and destroyed every moment in the form 
of the representation of (objects such as) the pot etc., just asclarified 
butter (is transformed) by its contact with fire'. Others (say) on its 
ceasing (i.e. of consciousness) nothing remains, as it were . Still 
others hold 'the consciousness of objects like the pot etc. is imper¬ 
manent, arises and ceases but it belongs to an eternal Atman . The 
Lokayatikas say 'consciousness is a property of matter . 

Again, "The common man as well as the materialists (the Loka- 
yatas) believe the body alone to be the self possessed of sentience, 
others hold that the senses or the mind is the self. Some say it is 
merely momentary consciousness. Others say that it is the void, 
still others believe that there is a soul separate from the bod y, which 
transmigrates and is the agent and the experiencer. Some say the 
soul is a mere experiencer and not an agent. Some say that there is 
a god who is different from this soul and is omniscient and 
omnipotent. Others say that he is the self of the experiencer '. 21 

The denial of the Atman had rested primarily on its non¬ 
perception. The materialists argued that only the body and its 
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behaviour are perceptible and perception is the sole means of 
cognition. Hence there could be no reason to accept the existence 
of the Atman apart from the body and its behaviour. 22 The Bud¬ 
dhists admitted the validity of inference as a means of cognition 
and argued that the mind was known as a distinct entity through 
introspection but it was known only as a flow of contingent 
experiences, not as an unchanging substance. The soul was not 
evidenced by any introspection which only revealed changing 
states of the mind." J For moral and eschatological purposes this 
stream of consciousness* was adequate. Hence the soul was 
neither perceived through introspection nor was it necessary to 
postulate it on moral or religious grounds. 

Against such attacks the logicians had tried to prove the exist¬ 
ence of the soul by inference. 24 Sankara, however, did not look on 
such attempts with favour. He says, 'Unless there were a convic¬ 
tion of the existence of the self in another life after death one would 
not be induced to attain what is good and avoid what is evil in that 
life. Therefore, the scriptures proceed to indicate the existence of 
theselfina future life. . ,' 25 And he quotes passages from the Katha 
at length and then goes on, ‘objection. Is it not a matter of 
perception? Reply: No, for we see contradictory opinions among 
the schools. Were the existence of the self in a future life an 

empirical fact the materialists and Buddhists would not oppose us, 

denying the self. For no one disputes a perceptible object such as 
a jar, saying it does not exist. Sankara then makes the point that 
when there is a difference of opinion on matters amenable to 
perception in principle, such differences of opinion can ultimately 
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agrahanat). When the existence of the self 'has been known from 
the Sruti and from certain empirical grounds cited by it, the 
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Mimamsakas and logicians, who follow in its footsteps, imagine 
that those Vedic grounds of inference are the products of their own 
mind, and say that the self is knowable through perception and 
inference. 27 It may be recalled thatin the Nyayasutras HI. 1.1-27 an 
attempt has been made to prove the existence of the Atman as 
something distinct from the body, the senses and the mind on the 
logical ground that the self must be a unitary and stable conscious 
being capable of experiencing and remembering the objects of 
diverse senses. Each sense is limited to the perception of a specific 
class of objects but the self as the perceiver is not so limited and is 
consequently different from the senses. If the functions of synthe¬ 
sizing the percepts, judgement, remembrance, volition etc., are all 
referred to the mind, it would be another name for the self. Actually 
the 'mind' should only refer to the internal faculty which perceives 
pleasure and pain and is used as a tool by the self in handling 
percepts etc. Such and similar arguments have been used to 
establish the self as a unitary being with conscious functioning 
distinct from the aggregate of the body, the senses, and the mind. 
It may be added that the Sankhya has used a different kind of 
argument to prove the existence of the self. Thebody and the senses 
are so organized that they may fulfil certain purposes, which 
shows that there must be a distinct conscious being with reference 
to whom this organisation acquires meaning. 28 All these arguments 
are designed to prove the existence of the self as a conscious being 
who gives unity and meaning to the psycho-physical aggregate 
and its functioning. All of them have been questioned by the 
Buddhists and all of them maybe suspected of involving a petitio 
principii. Even if the soul be considered to have been established 
in this way, its future existence and the law governing its future 
state will still need to be established by the authority of Revelation. 
It is only for guidance with respect to moral and ritual law 
connecting action in this life with retribution in after-life that it is 
necessary to believe in the soul as a permanent and individual 
conscious being who can be held responsible for his actions. If the 
person lacks consciousness or freedom or a permanent identity, 
moral and religious prescriptions would be pointless. For this 
reason as far as the life of action in this world is concerned, one must 
take recourse to the guidance of Sruti as Karmakanda. 

But these prescriptions are needed only by one who seeks to 
engage in activity for gaining or avoiding something, and he can do 
so only by imagining himself to be an individual agent and 
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experiencer. For Sankara the reality and relevance of the self as 
karta, bhokta and pramata is, thus, limited to the world of action 
which being the world of duality appears to be real only within 
Ignorance. For him the sarhsara is an evil ( anartha ) created by 
avidya through superimposition. 29 For Sankara those who pursue 
the goods of the other world are at par with those who pursue the 
goods of this world. Both are equally deluded. 

And the delusion is about the real nature of the self. If the 
materialists and the Buddhists commit a category mistake* by 
their physical or psychological reductionism, a similar mistake is 

madebytheNaiyayikas,Mlmamsakas and other realists by think- 

ing of the Self as an immaterial or spiritual substance which is one 
individual object (prameya) among others being equally subject to 
the general categories of thought. The source of these misunder¬ 
standings is the failure to understand the nature of consciousness. 
Consciousness in the first instance is the subject, not the object in 
the knowledge situation, which is the reason why all objects must 
be insentient and the subject incomprehensible under the d etermi- 
nahons which apply to objects. In other words, the knowledge 
situation involves a unique subject-object relation which is alto¬ 
gether unlike any inter-objective relation. The subject is the Ego 
that knows and consciousness is its essence. When the subject or 
consdousness is turned away from itself towards an object its 
content becomes the form or representation of the object. In the 
tawwledge situatwii now we seem to have a triplicity. There is the 
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ness is luminous like light. While no object, not even the absence of 
an object, can have meaning except when presented to the self or 
consciousness, the latter is self-revealing and requires nothing else. 
Its being is consciousness, consciousness being. 31 Essentially it is 
immediate and non-relational. Consequently it is undeniable, 
presupposed in all knowledge and by all objects, but indeterminate 
because the categories by which objects are known do not apply to 
it "a visa van tahpa ti pratyag-atma-bhutam /32 , samastasya 
visayajatasyapratisedhadavisayah /<33 It is known in every know¬ 
ing (Pratibodha-viditam) and remains unknown as an object. In 

Sankara's own words: _ 

‘Atma tu pramanadi-vya vaharasraya tva tpragevapramanadi- 
vyavaharat siddhyati/ 3 * ' Yaddhi karana-gocaram tad anyasma 
upadestumsakyamjati-guna-kriya-visesanaih. Na tajjatyadi-vise - 
sanavad Brahman'. 35 'Sarvepratyaya visayibhavantiyasyasaatma 
sarva-bodhan pratibudhyate sarva-pratyaya-darsi cicchakti-^ 
svarupa-matrahpratyayairevapratyayesvavisistatayalak^yate . 

Since the seif is the unchanging witness of all the changing 
mental states it must be distinguished from the latter. The change¬ 
less consciousness is pointed out by the changing representations 
themselves or the very consciousness of change which would not 
be possible without it.' sarva-pratyayadarsitve copajananapaya- 

varjita-drk-svarupatanityatvamvisuddha-svarupatvamatinatvam 

nirvisesataikatvamcasarva-bhutesusiddhambhavati. 

Thus Sankara moves away from the standpoint of relationa 
psychology to that of critical epistemology. He accepts the vai 1 y 
of the idea of the individual soul at the level of empirical activity 
but neither the empirical world nor the individual soul are u _ 1 
mately real. Our indubitable knowledge of the self is S iv ® n J 
ego-notion which has reference to the subject of knowledge or 
experience. Although I cannot doubt that I am, the quies 1 ° I \ 1S '^ 
is my nature? Is the ego a mere logical subject, an aostraction 
relational term, or is it a metaphysical entity, or an 
subject to which the ego-notion refers is neither a ogica a 
tion nor the merely synthetic unit of psychic functioning. For hi 
the subject is really the changeless, witnessing consciousness 
(sarvapratyayadarsf cit-sakti-svarupa). Unless that were rea, 
knowledge of any kind, whether as a logical synthesis or as a 
psychic process, would not be possible. The subject as conscious¬ 
ness cannot be regarded as the systematic unity of objective 
knowledge, actual or ideal, or some kind of psychic fact. Nor does 
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it become for that reason a mere nothing, for even the absence of 
a thing has to be the object of consciousness. The whole mystery of 
the self or consciousness is that it is 'a thing apart', the most real and 
yet the most elusive. 


The Paradox of Self-consciousness and the Nature of A vidya 
Self-consciousness, indeed, presents a paradox. 'The object and 
the subject, referred to by the notions of You and I, being as 
contradictory in nature as darkness and light, cannot be logically 
identified. It follows that their attributes too cannot be identified 
without contradiction. Hence the superimposition of the object 
and its attributes which are the referents of the notion of You, on 
the subject having the nature of consciousness and referred to by 
t e notion I should logically be false just as the reverse superim- 
position of the subject and its attributes on the object would be. 
Even so through the mutual identification and superimposition of 
heir attributes, and thus through the non-discrimination of abso¬ 
lutely distinct entities and their characteristics, the instinctive 

lT nC A USage Z 1 am this '' ' This is mine '' arises, coupling the 
real and the unreal owing to the working of false knowledge.' 38 

Say ' em P lnca ] self-consciousness presupposes the mu- 
Ind thTw mP ° S ? n 0f i tHe SUbj6Ct and the object consciousness 
wha nSCie T nb 3nd r6Vea,S the self as something other than 

termed asadhv^ b T P * rim P° u sition of one thing on another is 
afaTsenotion ' w l 7 ^ 3 '^ Thusweare awareoftheselfunder 
Asa^esuk^eVpv^rl 3 !!! 15 ^ 1 ! 1 ^^ 6311 ^ * scaPec ^ Nescience or a v/c/ya. 
we make this 

™ no*, secular or religious, ^ * nd 

pamlTeUcmeS 1 “ Sankara's conception of self runs 
self as the pure and’^ 00 ^^^ 11 ’^ 6 $ a hkhya also regards the 
which mental mndif 6 p*™ con ^ c ’ ousnes s without reference to 
subject in experipn 10ns ^ ou ^ not constitute experience. The 
despite its puritv anTp| S bUt thlS consc l ou sness which 

representations Imi 6rm 71S ' aS * Were ' mixe d up with mental 
coloured flower wh f PUfe CryStal as ^mes the hue of a 
though it is nurp en in close P roxi rnity to it, so does the self even 
features. Thus in ° n ® CIOUS o e ss, appear delimited by objective 
theobiectandthpp Pea contradiction of the subject and 

in reeard^irw^}^ 6 f° r of ^ heir confusion at the empirical level, and 
gc rding the self as pure, eternal consciousness which is only 
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the witness of psychic life, Sankara seems to echo the views of 
Sahkhya. Since Sankara begins his celebrated commentary on the 
BS with the expression of such views some modem critics have 
naturally expressed surprise. 39 The repudiation of the Sahkhya is 
one of the acknowledged motives of the BS. Why should Sankara 
begin with an apparently pro-Sahkhyan stance ? 

We may begin by noting that there is an undoubted similarity 
between the Sahkhya and Sankara as far as the discrimination of 
the Self and the non-self is concerned. This methodology of 
seeking to discover the self as the pure subject by negating all 
objects is common to both and the general notion of Nescience as 
implying confusion is also common. But the similarity stops heri_. 
For Sahkhya the self is individual and plural and the Non-self 
belongs to Prakrti which is real, objective, changing, autonomous 
and insentient. For Sankara the self is one with Brahman. The 
identity of Atman and Brahman is the basic thesis of Sankara and 
the Sankhyan Prakrtior the plurality of Purusas cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with it. The nature of the radical error or avidya too is not the 
same in the two cases. Thus Sankara differs from Sahkhya about the 
Self, the Non-self, and the exact nature of the error about them. 

Sankara's distinction of the subject and the object is reminiscent 
of the Sahkhya but while the d istinction ind icates a real d uality for 
Sahkhya, for Sankara it is valid only so long as the sense of duality 
is real. That Sankara begins with an apparently Sankhyan position 
is principally because the self-non-self discrimination represents 
the logical starting point for self-enquiry. Also perhaps it isbecause 
of Sankara's early interest in Yoga which was traditionally based 
on Sahkhya. In the YSBV he comments that the Sahkhya d istinction 
of Purusas is unintelligible because there is nothing to distinguish 

them. 40 . . 

Thus when Sankara begins with a consideration of empincal 
self-consciousness he does so for both logical and historical rea¬ 
sons. In empirical self-consciousness he finds the prime illustration 
of illusion or avidya. Here the T appears as 'You' and the 'You as 
T, producing a double misidentification of the subject and object 
of experience, which is logically impossible but serves as the basis 
of all empirical life. It is through the negation of all superimposi¬ 
tions that the identity of the self with Brahma/icanbe immediately 
realized. This identity negates the separate reality of the cosmos as 
much as that of the ind ividual self or jlva. This parad igm of illusion 
which applies to the individual as well as the cosmos is most 
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vividly illustrated by dreams. In the dream while the dreamer 
really remains wholly unaffected, all the time he still appears to 
become a different person and acts in a world which is not real. 
What one sees of oneself or the world is relative to one's state of 
consciousness and that is why there is no commensurability 
between the experience of waking, dreaming and deep sleep. The 
experience of spiritual intuition negates all these. The Mandukya 
had specially stressed this spiritual phenomenology 41 and 
Gaudapada had made it the starting point of his monistic illusion- 
ism. Plurality is not the result of any real creation but an illusory 
projection which is eternally unreal. 

The relativity of the ego and its world to the state of conscious- 
ness !S a principle which was used by the Buddhists to formulate 
an idealistic philosophy of which one is reminded in Gaudapada. 

or the Buddhists the empirical egos and objects are merely 
project!^ 5 of the mind which transforms itself into subjects and 
objects. Here too is an illustionistic non-dualism which bases itself 
pnrt" episten j lolo S lcal and phenomenological analysis of experi- 
S^ ially ^ e T rienCe - Historicall y it is connected with 
eards h^T g ^ T ? ap l da * However ' Buddhist idealism re- 
fhe con,' ? ^ I-? ^ ° bjeCt 35 COrrelative abstractions within 

llw annp m ° mentai y experience. As a result their 

least that is ho < e l amted * P Sycholo g ica l subjectivism, at 

^ k r Unde f 00dthemF0r ^ kara ' underl y- 

sciousness whioh e ^ 0 / S tbe transce n dental, noumenal con¬ 
sciousness which alone is the true self. 

thS^? rtki f S theo A 0f ,he self points of contact with 
distSSlvVcH” t ?’i' l 'c B c ddhiSt Vi i^avada, ,t remains 
ing subject of ail experiences^n^h^n^temat 6 ^,! 3 3 mere witness " 

individual ep-ohpl ^ 1 ^ c ^^^navada, the empirical and 
there sno refhtee 88 . 2 fa ‘ Se W ° r ‘ d Which « a dream and 

selfascon do LT' P TT'™ s nessbu.unlikeVijnanavadathe 
tSX ' I ' " c m ? nka , ra iS e,emal and universal, 
must be an unrh eSU i^t of experience cannot Ire an object bul 
empirical eeo an H ln g consciousness and that the ordinary 
SE" or self-consciousness arises from a radical or 

object are rnnrl US1 ° n W ^. 1C ^ ^^identifies the subject and the 

examination of fl US1< ? ns w Sankara reaches from a logical 
examination of the phenomena of consciousness, viz., the knowl- 
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edge of objects, self-knowledge, memory and such hallucinative 
states as dreams etc. But the crucial points in his theory are the 
transitions from the individual to universal consciousness and 
from that to the unitive character of reality itself. 

That 'I am' and that I cannot be any of the things with which I 
identify myself habitually and instinctively follows from the testi¬ 
mony of indubitable experience and reason. 'In so far conscious¬ 
ness is an object of consciousness, it is no longer consciousness. 42 
That pure consciousness is not just an abstract idea, rests on the 
realization of its immed iate character, a realization which is helped 
by meditation. 

But how does one proceed from the notion of pure subjectivity 
or pure consciousness to that of universal consciousness ? It has 
been remarked that 'it must be in the highest degree improper to 
convert consciousness in general without more ado into a univer¬ 
sal consciousness. We can have absolutely no right to transform the 
logical identity of type into a numerical identity of existence. 43 And 
yet this 'conversion' is essential to Sankara. Advaitic meditation 
provides the key to this process. When all attributes are negated of 
the self, its individuality also stands negated. Although it becomes 
a 'no-thing', it does not become nothing. Since Brahman is already 
conceived as pure consciousness there remains no logical difficulty 
to the identity of the Self and Brahman. The answer to the logical 
objection raised above, thus, is twofold. Consciousness is not a 
'type', nor does it admit of any distinction of universal and 
particular as class and number or greater or lesser formal attrac¬ 
tion simply because no category (vifesana-sambandha, vikalpa) 
can apply to it. To the extent to which one is able to regard 
consciousness as an immediacy free from all objective determina¬ 
tions one woulcf be able to see it as the unique reality whic 
illumines all possible worlds. Apart from the logical necessity of 
the transcendental consciousness presupposed by mental phe¬ 
nomena, and its confirmation by meditational experience, Sankara 
formally relies on the authority of Revelation. In fact, this is a 
general feature of the methodology of Sankara in which the logica 
considerations of experience, intuitive or meditational, and scrip¬ 
tural authority are used jointly. Formally the identity ofthe Atman 
and Brahman rests on scriptural evidence even though epistemo¬ 
logical and 'transcendental' considerations prepare the ground for 
it. The scriptu^s contain statements to the effect that the Brahman 
is infinite being and consciousness, the sole reality, the same as the 
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Atman. It is the source of the world which is nothing apart from it. 
In such statements we are given the nature of Brahman and its 
relationship to theSelfand theworld.The Upanisadshad reached 
the concept of Brahman in several different ways. 44 They thought 
of Brahman as the First cause of the world and seeking to discover 
the essential nature of Brahman they found it in the integral 
perfection of reality, knowled ge and value. In relation to man it was 
either conceived as identical with his real self or as his lord and 
goal. All these and similar statements were reconciled by Sankara 
with the help of his theory of two stand points. When the empirical 
self and the world are regarded as real, God orth esaguna Brahman 
is regarded as the real creator of the world and the Lord to be 
worshipped by the Jlva. From the absolute standpoint, however. 
Brahman is the non-dual reality identical with the Self and lying 
beyond all descriptions or characterizations. Sankara argues that 
a 1 the terms like being, knowledge, bliss etc., when applied to 
rahmanhave to be understood tobe of negative import. 45 Even the 
Afmanhastobeunderstood through the negation of the Ana tman. 

us Sankara reconciles the concept of the nirguna Brahman i.e., 
the non-dual absolute with Vedantic theism by admitting the 
sagupa Brahman in relation to the cosmos. The concept of avidya 

now cornes back as the mysterious power of God respon¬ 
sible for the world illusion. 


,v 6 ra ^ ma sutras (1.1.1) begin by declaring, 'Now, therefore, 
e enquiry into Brahman . Some commentators earlier than 
inr" 1 r>u a u con riected the enquiry into Sra/una/i with the enquiry 
( a n m t ' They had SOUght t° regard the search for the knowl- 
j 60 r . a . man as God as coming after a life of religious works 
• Wors |P- By effecting a necessary connection between reli- 
tofh S 30 1V1 .* : y aia ^ knowledge of Brahman both were reduced 

a Wi Same f evel of empirical reality. This would be an effective de- 
and 123 ^i 0 B ra hman. So Sankara rejects such an approach 

selfwith 16 ^ 5 u u 6nqUiry * nt ° ^ ra ^ man with the enquiry into the 
He fL^h whjeh he was concerned in his preface to the commentary. 

Brahma SU , Ch a ( < T 1 onnectlon necessary for another reason. The 
therT fs flowing the Upanisads had defined Brahman as 
, n i USe 6tC " 0f the universe. Now if Brahman as the cause of the 
rse were simp y an object it would be wholly transcendent 
nd unsuitable to be an object of enquiry. It is because Brahman is 
imme late y manifest as the self, that it can become the object of 
enquiry. The reality of the self is undeniable but its real nature is a 
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matter of dispute. The enquiry into Brahman is, thus, nothing but 
an enquiry into the real nature of the self. Thus Brahma-jijhasa is 
taken out of the realm of religious activity into that of philosophical 
reflection. 

The BS at the outset defines Brahman as that from which the 
origination etc., of the world takes place. Thibaut has pointed out 
thatthe fiSapparently regard Brahman as thecauseof the universe 
to be the same Brahman who is to be enquired into in Vedanta as 
proposed in the earlier sutra. Such Brahman is obviously not the 
highest reality for Sankara. So it would seem that the point of view 
of the BS is that of a theistic monism and does not agree with the 
illusionistic and absolutistic monism of Sankara. 46 Thibaut inter¬ 
prets the monism of the BS to be a kind of Brahma-parinamavada 
whichbeing Cetana-Karana-vada is d istinguished from the Sahkhya 
but still seeks to be monistic. 47 The word maya occurs only once 
in the BS (IH.2.3) in the context of the dreaming self and that too 
suggests that the Sutrakara would not call the context of waking as 
maya. 

There is no doubt that the general Upanisadic position and that 
of the BS regard creation as real and look upon Brahman primarily 
in the context of creation even though it was affirmed that the 
creation was not different from Brahman who is the sole reality. 
There is also no doubt that this position is not ultimately true for 
Sankara even though he concedes it as a truth of the lower order. 
Some theistic philosophers even argued that the reality of Brahman 
can be logically proved from His being the cause of the world . 48 Still 
others argued that the concept of Brahman acquired meaning and 
relevance only in the context of certain practical injunctions about 
worship and meditation just as the gods are relevant to ritual 
prescriptions. 49 Here the nature or even the reality of Brahman 
becomes irrelevant. What is relevant is that certain prescribed 
meditations lead to the 'transcendent' result called moksa. 

Sankara rightly rejects the cosmological argument as providing 
a rational proof for the existence of God. Even though the world 
may be characterized as an effect there is no way of connecting it 
with a transcend ent cause. 'If Brahmanwe re an object of the senses, 
we might perceive that the world is connected with Brahman as its 
effect, but as the effect only (i.e. the world only) is perceived, it is 
impossible to decide whether it is connected with Brahman orwith 
something else'. 50 it may be remarked that the Nyaya school 
developed the cosmological argument with great refinements to 
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answer its criticism by the Buddhists and the Jainas. 51 Among 
Vedantins even Ramanuja refused to put faith in the cosmological 
argument. 52 

Similarly Sankara rejects totally the view that Brahman is the 
object of some prescription or that moksa is an effect to be gained 
by some prescribed activity. The knowledge of Brahman does not 
arise from any activity or prescription. The 'true knowledge of all 
existing things depends on the things themselves, and hence the 
knowledgeof 0rafwnanalsodependsaltogetheronthething,i.e.on 
Brahman itself.' But although Brahman is an accomplished real, it 
is not the object of perception or any other natural means of 
knowledge. Moksa too is not tobeconstrued as a product ( Utpadya ) 
or an event. It is not a modification to be made ( vikarya), nor an 
adventitious thing to be acquired ( apya ). Nor is it a refinement or 
improvement to be effected ( samskarya ). It is only the realization 
of the eternal nature of the Brahman or Atman. 53 It is like waking 
up to what has always been there. 

Thus for Sankara what the Sruti reveals of Brahman is that it is 
a reality, eternal and infinite, beyond empirical knowledge but 
given directly though in a d istorted manner in self-consciousness. 
Can such a principle really be the efficient and material cause of the 
world ? It is easy to see the logical difficulties in the idea. The 
Sankhya and the Nyaya-Vaisesika had postulated an insentient 
principle other than the souls or God to explain the insentient 
nature of the world. Bu t the BS hold ing on valiantly to the principle 
of non-dualism argue that Brahman may transform itself into the 
wor without loss to itself or without violating its own sentient 
naturebecause there are many examples to show that the cause and 

Tvf 6 u Ct , may ^ aVe ^' ver S ent: na tures ( vilaksana-parinama ). 54 

us t e iving body produces hair and nails and dung produces 
insects. Similarly milk becomes curd. There are also cases where 
D eing with supernatural powers create real things by the exercise 
The Parinamavada of the Sutras appears to be simply 
Pradhdn larnav ^^ a Sankhyas with Brahman replacing 

Gaudapada and Sankara who were well versed in the 
la ec lc o Buddhism, it was clear that these attempts to reconcile 

erea ityo creationwiththenon-dualityandeternityof Brahman 

cou not ogically succeed. Nothing can function as a cause which 
does not itself undergo change. There can be no 'unmoved mover'. 
And if something changes, it cannot be eternal. Buddhists had 
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argued that whatever functions must be momentary. If Brahman 
isthecauseof theworld itcannotbe eternal and iftheworld is really 
caused, duality becomes real because it is a pervasive feature of 
change itself. And how is pure intelligence to be the material cause 
of the insentient world in a real sense ? 


Sankara argues that within theempiricalworld Satkaryavadaor 
Parinamavada is more reasonable than Asatkaryavada but that 


ultimately causation itself cannot be reconciled with reality. That 
is real of which the nature admits of no change. Since causation 
implies the alteration of the cause it follows that the operation of 
the cause cannot be real. In producing an effect the cause if real can 
only put on a false disguise and appear as what it is not, without 
really becoming something different. 55 It follows that Brahmancan 
be the cause of the world only in the sense of projecting an illusion. 
Brahman is merely the ground of the world illusion. The BS 
adopted a straightforward theistic creationism without recogniz¬ 
ing any contradiction between it and the thesis of non-duality. It 
agreed with the Sankhyan explanation of causality as satkarya vada 
or parinamavada,but d id notrecognizethatthatradicaldifference 

of Spirit and Nature made it impossible for the Spirit to function as 
a cause. Now Sankara d id recognize that the Spirit in its real nature 
being the changeless witness of changes and something wholly 
apart from any possible object could not really undergo any 
transformation or really function as a cause. Sankara could recon¬ 
cile his views with those of the 55only by adopting a two-stage or 
dual ontology. In the context of common experience the world is 
certainly real and Brahman its material and efficient cause. Sankara 
argues that causality implies that the cause has the power to 
produce an effect where the power is not different from the cause 

and the effect from the power. ‘ Karanasyatmabhutasaktih,saktesca 

atmabhutam karyam .' 56 Without such a continuity between cause 
and effect it would be impossible to establish any necessary 
connection between them. It does not, however, mean that the 
cause and the effect are absolutely the same. Atyanta-samye Ca 
prakrti-vikarabhava eva prallyeta' 57 . Nor can the identity of the 
cause and the effect be reversible 'Ananyatvepi karya-karapayoh 
karyasyakaranatmatvam,na tukaranasyakaryatmatvam. “Ifthe 
cause and the effect were to b e absolutely id entical causality would 
itself be abolished. We would simply have an identical and persis¬ 
tent cause without any effect. By its very nature causality implies 
that the cause can differentiate itself from itself by producing an 
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effect which remains substantially identical with itself even while 
it undergoes a partial modification as an effect. The effect, thus, is 
nothing except the cause but the same identity cannot be reversed. 
The cause has many potentialities of which the effect is only one. 
The effect is, thus, a limited and differentiated aspect or mode of 
thecause. Thus the aspect of Brahman which continues identically 
in the world is Being or Existence but the other aspects of Brahman 
like sentience or purity are concealed. The world is a limited 
manifestation of Brahman. 

Such a view, however, is open to dialectical objections. The 
effect has either to be the same as the cause or different from it. It 
cannot be both without splitting up the unity of cause as well as 
effect. Even if we split up the cause as well as the effect, the dilemma 
will occur again. We must face the ultimate and inevitable di¬ 
lemma, how can a simple cause produce a simple effect which can 
neither be identical with it nor different ? An unresolved d ilemma 
about a thing only indicates its unreality: Vastuni ca 
vikalpasyanupapatteh. 59 The solution which Sankara adopts for 
this situation is to accept the effect as only an appearance of the 
cause, not its real transformation 'Mulakaranam eva.. . natavat 
sarva-vyavaharaspadatvam pratipadyate .' 60 Thus before its pro¬ 
duction the effect has being and that being is identical with that of 
t e cause. The production of the effect is the assumption of a new 
name and form by the cause like the assumption of a disguise for 
a ro e y an actor. The identity assumed by the actor is real enough 
on the stage but ceases tobeso outside itwhereonly the underlying 
reality, viz., the actor himself obtains. For Sankara, thus, causality 
is empmcaUy reaj and satkaryavada an empirically valid theory. 

6 same t * me cau sality is for him only phenomenal because 
reality m itself, in its noumenal or absolute nature, is changelessly 
eternal. When Brahman is understood in His true nature there is no 
more any question of a God lording over the world: ‘Na ca 

^:r? hat ±r ^^^^^-sarvajnatvsdivyavahsra 
dfsan 7 J he em P irical world of duality and activity itself 

aisapp ears ; Evarn paramarthavasthayam sarva-vyavahara- 
ohavam vadanti Vedantah sarve/ 62 

How this is to be reconciled with the scriptural descriptions of 
Brahman in the context of cosmology, would be an obvious 
question. Sankara answers that Brahmanhasbeen described under 
two aspects nirguna and saguna. 'DvirQpam hi brahma 
avagamyate «Sometimes he is described as qualified by acciden- 
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tal properties ( upadhis ) of diverse Names, Forms, and Modifica¬ 
tions ( nama-rupa- vikara -bhedopadhi- visistam) . At others He is 
described as transcending all 'accidents' ( sarvopadhi-vivarjitam). 
These two aspects correspond to the levels of a vidya and vidya. In 
the state of a vidya the world appears real and so too is its lord as 
God. Godhead, then, is relative to Upadhis through which quali¬ 
fications are ascribed to God. Isitrisitavya-bhava, thus, is 
Vyavaharika. Brahman as God i.e., as the creator of the world and 
as the object of worship, with name, and qualities, is relevant only 
so long as the empirical world of duality is held to be real. It is only 
in this context that cosmological descriptions are relevant. 

Towards cosmology Sankara expresses his plain distaste. He is 
willing to admit that the scriptural passages do not always agree 
in their cosmological descriptions but he does not consider it a 
matter of moment: ' Bhaved api karyasya vigltatvam 
apratipadyatvat. ,(A Such d escriptions have no importance in them¬ 
selves and the knowledge which they convey serves no useful 
purpose. 'A/a hya ayam srstyadi-prapahcah pratipipadayisitah. 
Na hi tatpratibaddhah Kascitpurusartho drsya tesruya teva. ,( ° The 
sole purpose of such descriptions is simply to affirm the identity of 
the cosmic principle with Brahman. Sankara, indeed, clearly says 
that cosmological d escriptions are merely hyperboles or mythical 
stories. 'All of this may be contradictory. No. Since what is being 
intended is nothing except self-knowledge, all these descriptions 
are merely a species of artha vada and as such blameless. Better still, 
they may be regarded as stories ( akhyayaika) told to convey that 
creation is the handiwork of the omniscient, omnipotent God 
having great magical power ( mahamayavi ) just as a magician 
(might create a magical show).' 66 Elsewhere too Sankara mentions 
two different models of creation'. It is plausible that the omniscient 
creates the world out of the material of Name and Form which are 
identical with His own self (as bubbles with water). Or just as a 
knowledgeable magician shows himself flying in the air without 
the aid of anything appearing as some one other than himself, so 
the omniscient, omnipotent God who has mysterious power 
(mahamaya) creates the world out of himself as something differ¬ 
ent/ 67 He says that the second alternative is more plausible, 
Yuktataram. Thus instead of a cosmological science following an 
ordered system, Sankara prefers the idea of creation being a 
'magical' spectacle ( maya). If it is a mystery to explain how the 
Eternal One became the Many involved in Change, the mystery is 
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rooted in the original magic of God which projects the world 
illusion. From another angle it is the same as the Nescience of man. 

Saguna or qualified Brahman is the same as the God of theists, 
the omniscient and omnipotent being who creates and regulates 
the world and whose worship under diverse names and forms 
leads to His grace. However, these attributes, functions and 
relations of Brahman do not belong to Him only per accidensfupa- 
dhi-vasat). What, then, is the essential nature of Brahman ? There 
are some well-known Upanisadic texts in this context e.g., Satyam 
jhanam anantam Brahma (Tai ), ‘Sadeva somya idam agra asid 
ekamevadvitiyam' ( Ch .),' Vijhanam anandam brahma’ ( Br.). 'Yo 
vai bhuma tadamrtam’ (Br.) The primary characteristic of Brah¬ 
man is being or sat. The Ch. passages describe Brahma as the 
original, non-dual being in which all created being is grounded, 
which pervades all creation. The original being articulates created 
or finite being by name and form. Only the original being is true, 
created being is mere name and form. 

Sankara explains that being now appears as This being', as so 
many definite objects of knowledge each with its own name and 
form, Nama-rupa-visesana vadidamsabdabuddhi-visayam’. 6 * With 
respect to these even the Vaisesika recognizes that they exhibit the 
universal called being (saffa-sa/nanya) but thatbeing or existence 
could not apply to anything before creation. Hence the Being before 
creation could not be the category of which the Vaisesikas speak. 
The Vedantic Being before creation is the immanent ground of 
This' or determinate objective Being. Pure Being is the sole reality, 
subtle, homogeneous, perfect, universal and whole:' astitvamatram 
vastu suksmam nirvisesam sarvagatam ekam nirahjanarh 
rura vaya vam'. 69 Pure Being is partless and distinctionless , univer- 
sal and eternal. Determinate being is nothing except Pure Being 
under self-imposed limitations. 

The assertion of Pure Being prior to creation negates the oppo- 
j was not hing prior to creation. The meaning is 

l I a ©terminate beings or existents were to be taken away 
6- \ remains w °uld be pure being, not non-being or nothing. 
Sankara points out that there can be no affirmation of pure non- 
mg ccause the idea of non-being depends on relational percep- 
lon. on peing has meaning only in relation to some perciever: 
asattvamatra-bhyupagamo'pyayukta era. abhyupaganturana - 
yupagamanupapatteh. 70 Sankara mentions another argument 
for identifying pure being with pure nothing. Whatever has being 
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is known as having determinate being such as the pot etc. What 
does not have being is not so known such as the hare's horn. Now 
Brahman is not so known. Hence not having any determination it 
does not exist. This indeed is the argument which Hegel gives for 
identifying pure Being with pure Non-being. Against this Sankara 
argues 'The non-existence of Brahman is excluded by its being the 
cause of Akasa etc. No effect can be produced from nothing/' 1 But 
Sankara must admit that Brahman cannot be a cause per se or 
involved in real causality. Brahman is the cause of the world 
through the adjuncts of name and form'' Tabhyam copadhibhyam 
jhatr-Jheya-jhanasabdarthadi-sarva-sam vya vaharabhag Brah¬ 
man' . 72 

Nor is pure being to be confused with the original, indetermi¬ 
nate being of the Sa iikhyas which is capable of transformation into 
determinate objects. Pure being is pure consciousness endowed 
with thecapacity of self-determination. 'Sattaiva bodho bodha eva 
ca satta'. Being and consciousness cannot be distinguished in 
Brahman. Ved antic Being is, thus, d istinct from being as conceived 
by the Vaisesikasor theSaiikhyas, but this very distinction would 
seem to make it d ifficult for it to be the cause of the world. How can 
a partless whole, a mass of sentience be the cause of the d iversity 
of insentient objects constituting the world! How can 'forms arise 
without the arrangement of parts ? Sankara's answer is that 
Brahman like light manifests the world of forms and objects and 
that this world is essentially illusory' Sarvasyaivasyanama-rupa- 
kriya-karaka -phala-ja tasya ya bhi vyaktihsa brahma-jyotih-sa tta- 
nimitta yatha suryadi-jyotih-satta-nimitta sarvasya rupa-jatasya 
abhivyaktistadvat'P 'Niravayavasya satah katharh vikara- 
samsthanam upapadyate? Naisa dosah Rajjvadyavayavebhyah 
sarpadisamsthana va tbuddhi-parikalpitebhyah sadavaya vebhyah 

vikara-samsthanopapatteh.'Vacarambhanamvikaronamadheyam 

mrttiketyeva satyam'evam sadeva satyam iti sruteh. 
Ekamevadvitlyamparamartha idam-buddhi-kalepi’ P Brahman 
is described as Beingbut all determinations are negated of it. It d oes 
not thereby become non-being because determinations are them¬ 
selves dependent or negations or abstractions. Their denial is 
intended to affirm the infinite reality of Brahman. If being were to 
be understood merely as limited beingand non-being as simply its 
negation, Brahmanw ould have tobe regarded asneitherbeingnor 
non-being. Eternal non-duality is prior to all determinations such 
as 'being', or 'non-being'. What is conceptually determined should 
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be regarded as unreal like the objects of a dream. Duality does not 
obtain before the constructs of 'is' and 'is not'. 75 Thus Brahman is 
calld Sat to show His reality and infinity obliquely, not to describe 
it as a finite object. To predicate existence of Brahman is simply to 
deny non-existence or finite existence to Him. Brahman must be 
realized as 'being', not 'non-being'.' Astityevopalabdhavyah' . As 
to the ground for affirming the positive reality of Brahman, 
although Sankara refers to His causal relation to the world, that is 
only a manner of speaking since Brahmams for Sankara the ground 
of the world illusion rather than the cause of a real world. The real 
ground for affirming the reality of Brahman is the immediate 
perception of this reality in the heart:' Hrdaya-guhayam nihitam 
tatpratyayavabhasa-visesena upalabhyamanam astltyevam 
vijamyat. 76 

When it is said 'Satyarh jhanam anantam Brahma', we do not 
have just a string of qualifying pred icates but rather a demarcating 
characterization of Brahman. Merely qualifying pred icates d istin- 
guish an object from others of the same class, a 'blue' lotus, for 
example, from a red lotus. Such qualifications are meaningful 
when there are many substances of many classes to which many 
adjectives could be applied but not when the object is singular'. In 
the present case as Brahman is singular the adjectives refer not to 
general qualities but function severally and obliquely as a set of 

* cf S ° ra ^ mrtan - Satyarh is that which it has been determined 
tobe Sa tyamitiya drupenayan nisei tarn ta druparh na vyabhicara ti 

u ^^ am • c ^ an § es or is produced as a modification or 

alteration is untrue. 'Yad rupena yan niscitam tad ruparh 
vyabhicaradanrtam ityucyate.A to vikaro'nrtam'.Thus by calling 
from^R 77 T Sat: y a ™ m °difications or products are excluded 
riZt^ati™ 11 ' ■ ***** BrahWeti Brahma Vikaran 

bein w v S -i^ e f tS ?? ^ ra ^ iman is the cause of the world or created 
insenf- Jan en ^ e involved in the causal function and 
Thana i/ 1 ° ne ? ate * ' s second demarcation or Laksana as 

world H, a ^° Pn f, brahman is the real being underlying the 
recrarH A 1 1S °, .^ e na t ure 0 f consciousness or knowledge 
ihp 6 as s ^ me * : n 8 complete or accomplished in itself, not as 
• a ^ en , j f 6 P rocess or activity of knowing. ' Bhava-sadhano 
jnana sa o natu jhana-kartf. 78 The agent of knowing will un- 
ergo a c angeo state and hence could not be true in the sense of 
eing unalterable. Nor could it be 'infinite' because that is infinite 
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which cannot be set apart from anything else. But the agent of 
knowing has to be distinguished from knowledge as well as the 
objectsof knowledge, and hence cannot be infinite. 'Jhanakartrtvena 
ca vikriyamanam katham satyam bhaved anantarh ca. Yad hi 
nakutascit pravibhajyate tad anantam. Jhana-kartrtve ca jheya- 
jhanabhyam pra vibhaktam ityanan ta ta nasyaf 7 9 

Brahman is knowledge but without any duality. It is without any 
temporal process or activity. Nor does it mean that there is any 
subject-object relation in it.Neither does theself as Brahman know 
anything other than itself nor itself as an object. So Brahman is 
called knowledge so that it may not be mistaken for an insentient 
cause or the agent of knowing. ‘Jhanam brahmeti kartrtvadi- 
karaka-nivrttyartham mrdadivad acidrupata-nivrttyartham 
caprayujyate. 80 

Lest it might be presumed that Brahman as knowledge is 
determinate or limited after the manner of empirical knowledge, 
it is added that it is anantam or infinite. Thus the three adjectives 
satya, jhana and ananta indicate Brahman by excluding their 
opposites—falsehood, insentience and limitation. At this point it 
maybe objected that since the descriptions are purely negative and 
the referent unknown, the whole description could be of a non¬ 
entity ( sunyarthata ). This objection is ruled out by Sankara on the 
ground that the terms satya etc., do not give up their meaning 
(satyadinam svarthaparityaga eva). Thus 'infinite' excludes finite 
referentsand 'truth'and 'knowledge'retaintheirsense. Tatrananta- 
sabdo antavattva-pratisedha-dvarena visesanam. Satya-jhana- 
sabdau tu svartha-samarpanenaiva visesane bhavatah . 8 

Nor should it be supposed that even as an accomplished fact 
knowledge presupposes relation and activity and is hence liable to 
be impermanent or d epend ent. Knowled ge is the nature of the self, 
not something adventitious which could be transient. It is only the 
mental representations or ideas of sense-objects which (represen¬ 
tations) are the objects of the self but arise pervaded by self- 
consciousness and are hence confused with. 'Buddheh upadhi- 
laksanayah caksuradi-dvarair visayakarena parinaminya ye 
sabdadyakaravabhasah te atma-vijhanasya visayabhutah 
utpadyamana eva atma-vijhanena vyapta utpadyante. Tasmad 
atma-vijhanavabhasyasca te Vijhana-sabda-vacyasca dhatvartha- 
bhuta atmana eva dharma vikriya-rupa ityavivekibhih 
parikalpyante.' 82 

When Brahman is spoken of as knowledge, what is intended is 
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the eternaknature of Brahman, not any quality, relation or activity. 
Here knowledge is the eternal nature of all things, undivided by 
space or time, itself thecause of time, akasa etc. Thus when applied 
to Brahman the term knowledge does not have the usual sense of 
activity or agent. Hence the application of the term which denotes 
a property of intelligence to Brahman can only be metaphorical. 
‘Jhana-sabdena tallaksyate natucyate.' 83 The same is true of the 
term satya which commonly denotes the universal common to 
external objects and can hardly apply to Brahman which lacks all 
particular determinations. Hence the terms satya etc. being used 
together limit each other and indicate Brahmanby demarcating it 
from their usual references. Thus Brahman is indicated by words 
even while it remains unspoken, beyond speech and thought. 
How does infinity apply to Brahman without contradicting the 

identity of everything with Him? Infinity has three senses—spatial, 

temporal and logical. Thus akasa is spatially infinite but not 
tempomlly because it is a created object. All created objects are 
temporally finite but brahman has neither of these limitations As 
to the differentiation of objects they are identical with Brahman 
because He is their cause. Nor does the relativity of cause and effect 
touch Brahman because the effects are not real.' Anrtattvatkarya- 

™?Ti; Be u in S the cause of ^en 'akasa. Brahman is spatially 
mi e. ot eing an effect it has no temporal limitation. Since 
ere 1S nothing apart from Brahman, it is infinite in essence. 'Ato 

3 T a ™ nt y am d ^atah, tathaakaryatvatkala tah, 

taclbhinnavastvantarabha vacca vastutah. M 

af"rr ClU c de ; ^ nkara ' S discussion of ^e famous Upanisadic 
in terml'nf* an.an tarn Brahma is to be understood 

Hisesspm ? 7 knowled 8 e ' b °th inseparably constituting 

sens^Br-? na h-’ re a nd both to be taken in a n in f i n iteorunlimited 

time or cm tTm'' 5 1° W ° Ut bm ' ta tion with respect to space, 

time and I T de \ erminatl0n - Th e entire universe of space, 

posed on Brah* ^ or °g lca y determinate objects is superim- 

possesses The f" 6 U derives whatever reality it 

reality of an • ^ Uy °! Brahman 1S n °t to be construed as the 

it to be unde ,nsentient ob ) ec t, whether cause or substance. Nor is 

Sv it°H aS I, 116 reaHty ° f a se "tient subject who could be 

itself Brahm '"u, 6 P rocess °f knowing objects other than 

Se^r^ n ! ltheramaterial n ° r a S P* ritual substance. He 

no m a ? f • 8ht °! ^ onsciOL * sn ess without which there could be 

no manifestation of the world of objects. 
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The traditional understanding of Brahman, viz., in the cosmo¬ 
logical context, made Him the supreme Person creating the world. 

This ran foul of Sankara's ontology and epistemology. For Sankara's 

ontology reality must be unalterable and hence causality and 
change can only be an unreal appearance. Brahman as sa t is, thus, 
the ground of the illusory world appearance. Similarly Sankara s 
epistemological analysis of self-consciousness shows that it di¬ 
vides into an eternal or changeless consciousness which witnesses 
the procession of the psychic representations of objects. The 
mutual superimposition of the two produces empirical self-con¬ 
sciousness. Just as the world is superimposed on Brahman, empiri¬ 
cal objects are superimposed on the unchanging consciousness or 
self. From the principle of non-duality, which Sankara accepts on 
the basis of Revelation, it follows that pure being, the ground of the 
world, and pure consciousness or the real self, must be the same 
and the illusion of the empirical self must be inseparable from 
world illusion. Thus Sankara's logical reinterpretation of the con¬ 
cept of Brahman moves away from theistic cosmology to an 
illusionistic absolutism. 

Not much attention has been given to the axiological aspect ot 
Sankara's theory in relation to his concept of Brahman. One part of 
his axiology is well known. Just as inconstancy, change an 
transience are marks of unreality, they are also marks of disvalue 
of duhkha which pervades pain as well as pleasure. e C) c c ? ° 
empirical existence is, thus, to be ultimately transcem e. na 
would be liberation or mukti. Since duhkha or disvalue is neuher 
pain nor pleasure nor moral evil, mukti too is not to be concei\ e 
in terms of happiness or moral goodness. Mukti is the eterna an 
pure nature of the self or Brahman who is beyond all dialectical 
opposites. The question, however, is that the Upanisads descri e 
Brahman as ananda and mukti as fulfilment, not merely libera ion 
from disvalue. Hacker and scholars following him have argue 
that for Sankara Brahman is not to be understood in terms o 
Ananda at all. 85 Against the plausibility of this view must be P ia ^ ec 
the fact that the Vedantic trad ition before Sankara as also after 1 m 
including his followers clearly regards Brahman as ananda an 
also regards mukti as positive fulfilment and bliss. His commen 
tary on the Tai clearly shows that for him ananda indicates t e 
nature of Brahman as much as satya and jhana though here too one 
must exclude the empirical features implying duality and change 
as in the case of Being and Knowledge. 'Ananda' is ordinarily used 
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for happiness generally (sukhasamanyam). It is experienced when 
the force of some past moral action momentarily clears the dark 
inertia ( tamas) of the mind in which ananda is expressed 
(abhivyajyate) in terms of some object like a 'son' or friend serving 
as its adjunct or upadhi. That is known as 'object happiness', 
visaya-sukha, and is transient. When the mind is purified by 
austerity, knowledge, chastity and faith, a characteristic happiness 
is manifested which is called ananda or rasa and is superior to 
worldly enjoyment. This ananda constitutes a subtle upadhi or 
Kosa called anandamaya and although the highest and subtlest of 
the Kosas, it is still not to be confused with the pure transcendent 
nature of Brahman.™ Sankara, however, also states that since 
knowersof Brahman appear tobe happy even without any external 
causes of happiness, it may be surmised that Brahman makes them 
happy in its aspect of bliss: 'Nunam brahmaiva rasas tesam 
Tasmadasti tat tesam anada-karanam rasavad Brahma ', 87 He d is- 
tinguishes the ananda of Brahman from laukika ananda. World ly 
ananda is a fragment of Brahmananda which is manifested within 
avidya when its quality becomes purer. ‘Laukiko pyanando 
Brahmanandasyaiva matra.' It enables one to understand the 
ananda of Brahman which is manifested in the pure mind from 
which objects have been abstracted: Vyavrtta-visaya-buddhi- 
gamyah. Tins istheblisswhich thedesireiess knowersof Brahman 
have, Sankara here interprets BrahmSnanda as the ananda of 

® fT 35 H,ra yy arbha: ' ak *mahata-vidvac-chrotriya- 
Whrrf-IM • /, a nyagarbhadys Brahmana ananda iti .' 

*“‘ lld “ a ,,""yyramce"'ded Ihereisonlytheperfectblisswhich 
s non-dual being: mraste tu avidya-krte visaya-visavi-vibhaee 

T P u\ i P a T ekaSnanda ‘ : ‘ a dvai,obhavaH'?k 
,he Sllb ) e =t-0bject interaction. ’Abhinnah 

Stasis « -- COm r en ' m80n ' Vi J^amanadam brahma’ 
as inlnda IhicV a ?■ ("“T 8 ( end that is the same 

objects Msaya-vijlanl) buH fatS^nt' he TT’^ ° f 

(samvndvi r-s i 6 T° r ananda denotes empirical felicity 
t Zah/ Z '' ' S ,' rile ' hat ,he WOTd ^anda is applied 

toteAmanrnthescnpturesbuttheyrejectexperienceinSratoran 

by affirming H,s unity. . Other philosophies of moksa too hold 
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diverse opinions. Sankhya and Vaisesika reject the experience of 
pleasure in moksa. Others assert the experience of infinite bliss. 
There cannot, however, be any experience in moksa because no 
causal process survives death when the final moksa is attained. In 
the absence of bodily support there cannot be any experience. If 
experience could arise even in the absence of the body, there would 
never be any need of resorting to causal instruments. The theory of 
causality would be contradicted. If Brahman were held to be 
experiencing His own bliss ceaselessly the very distinction be¬ 
tween experiencing and non-experiencing, would be pointless. 
That distinction is relevant only if the object of experience is 
something other, as one says 'He knows himself and another. For 
example, if one attends to an arrow intently one could not speak of 
his uninterrupted experience or otherwise.' 90 In the case of Brah¬ 
man, too, there is no other, nor any interruption. One cannot, 
therefore, speak of any experience, or the experience of bliss in 
Brahman. 

Thus Sankara distinguishes three kinds of felicity or ananda. 
There is, first, the felicity of worldly enjoyment which is tempo¬ 
rarily produced when a desire is satisfied by an object in a state of 
mind relatively free from tamas. This is laukikananda or 
Visayananda. Next, there is the felicity of the desireless knower of 
Brahman. This is called Brahmananda. Finally there is the ananda 
belonging to the non-dual nature of Brahman. This ananda is not 
a felicific sensation or experience (sam vedana ) of any kind. It is the 
innate value or axiological self-sufficiency of Brahman, a ue or 
happiness at all other levels is but a faint reflection of this innate 
value or svabhavika ananda]ust as all reality or knowledge on e 
empirical plane is but a reflection of Brahman. Brahman is not 
merely foundational being and consciousness but also founda¬ 
tional value (Paramartha, nihsreyasa). Cosmologically Brahman is 
the source of the world. Axiologically He is the end. The en is o en 
described as mukti or freedom but although Freedom is the 
absence of duhkha it is not a mere absence. It is the nature o 
Brahman and is the same as ananda. _ 

It is true that unlike his predecessors or Badarayana himse 
Sankara is clear that the Anandamaya-kosa too is essentially 
external to Brahman. But he himself admits that Rasovaisah. does 
not refer to Anandamaya. In fact he says categorically that Yatu 
Bhargavl VarunI Vidya 'anando Brahmeti vyajanad'iti tasyam 
mayad asravanat priya-sirast-vadya-asravanat cayuktam 
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ariandasya Brahmatvam'. Thus the distinction between Brahman 
and Anandamaya does not mean for Sankara that Brahman is not 
Ananda. 91 

We may raise the question: is their anything in the basic concep¬ 
tual framework of Sankara which produces an asymmetry be¬ 
tween sat , cit and ananda so that the last of these cannot be 
admitted to the same status as the first two? In the case of sat. and 
cit Sankara distinguishes between their empirical and transcen¬ 
dental meanings so that even while these terms remain meaningful 
and applicable to Brahman their application does not contaminate 
its pure transcendence. Saf and cit have a universal and transcen¬ 
dental meaning. Human experience cannotbeunderstood without 

them and their reference can be apprehended in immediate expe¬ 
rience, without necessarily requiring any duality. Now the suspi¬ 
cion about ananda is that it may necessarily presuppose desire and 
hence duality and ignorance. This suspicion, however, cannot be 
said to have any basis in Sankara who clearly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the felicity dependent on desire and the felicity of those who 
are free from desire. What is more he distinguishes the ananda 
which if an experience from that which is the natural essence of 
transcendent being. It cannot, therefore, be said that there is any 
asymmetry between ananda and the other two terms, viz., safand 
cit. Just as sat has no necessary reference to determinate objectivity 
or ci omen a representations, similarly ananda has no necessary 
reference to subjectivity or hedonic experience. Ananda is not 
tS 7 ° rn T eS f 7 7 'heenjoymentof an objectby a subject but 

eNovmpm 1C f V t U f ° n8mS t0 bein § itself - Indeed, even in the 
to J th^Zina heter °. S f\ and » supervenes only as a manifestation 
lucidity ty iS transcen ded in a moment of 

Mayeda and Hacker, however, annearinh^o^i-u • • . 

on logical but statistical grounds viz ,bat I t' P a" 

usuallyrefertoBraymjanasana/ida TMsisTrnonfth^ 31 ^ 3 ^° eS , n0t 

ies and fhc Utaoj - T jmsistrueof thecommentar- 

latteris wrinf a r" ° rmer Saflkara *e texts, the 

Sara”, P " 7 T 3 "^Physical point of view. Even 

'!’■ P a,h of knowledge 

and i, would be a pebbopkc^o 

If the knowledge of Brahman as the cause of the world is 
escnp iveym urectand inanycasedoesnotrelatetotheessential 
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nature of Brahman, the d irect acquaintance of Brahman is niadeby 
everyone as his own self. Brahman is either known or unknown. If 
He is known there would be no point in enquiring about Him. If He 
is unknown how could we enquire about Him? The answer is 
Brahman is by nature ever pure, enlightened and liberated, all¬ 
wise, endowed with all powers. This follows etymologically from 
the word ' Brahman' which being derived from the root Brh 
indicates constant purity etc. And the reality of Brahmams known 
from His being the self of all: ( sarvasyatmattvacca Brahmastitva- 
prasiddhih). Everyone knows himself to exist, not to be non¬ 
existent. And the self is Brahman. Hence we are constantly aware 
of Brahman in being aware of ourselves. Only our awareness is 
clouded by an illusion. 

On the subject of the relationship of the individual soul and 
Brahman, Sankara refers to these earlier views. Asmarathya as¬ 
serted that the soul is not absolutely different from the highest Self 
and yet there is a certain relation of cause and effect between them. 
Vacaspa ti Misra explains that this view was known as bhedabheda- 
vada and conceived the relationship of Brahman and Jiva on the 
analogy of that between fire and spark. Audulomi held that the 
difference and non-difference of the two depend on difference of 
condition. They are different before emancipation but non-differ- 
ent after emancipation—Vacaspati Misra calls it satya-bheda- 
vada. The difference is real but there is an assimilation after 
emancipation. Kasakrtsna, on the other hand, believed that the 
highest Lord himself is the individual soul, not anything e se. 
Sankara concludes that of the three opinions the one held by 
Kasakrtsna accords with the scripture, because it agrees with what 
all the Vedanta texts such as 'That art thou' teach. He argues that 
it is only on the view of Kasakrtsna that immortality can be viewed 
as the result of the knowledge of the soul. If the soul were a 
modification or creation of the Self it would be liable to lose its 
existence by being merged in its causal substance. Similarly if name 
and form were to really abide in the soul as they do in the case of 
rivers etc., the same difficulty would arise. As a matter of fact they 
really abide in the upadhi (limiting adjunct) and are ascribed to the 
soul in a figurative sense only. For the same reason the origin of the 
souls from the highest Self, to which the scriptures refer in some 
places as similar to the coming out of sparks from fire, ought to be 
seen as based only on the upadhis (limiting adjunct) of the soul. 9 * 
Those who postulated a difference between the Jiva and Brah- 
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manwere swayed generally eitherby thecosmological texts which 
showed that Brahmanascrea tor could not be the Jiva or by the texts 
which made Brahman a goal to be attained by the Jiva through 
worship etc. Sankara argues that thecosmological texts intend only 
to teach the absolute oneness of Brahman.' Mrdadi-drstantair hi 
sato brahmana ekasya satyatvam vikarasya canrtatvam 
pratipadayachastramnotpattyadiparambhavitum arhatf! 93 As to 
why the cosmological texts should be held subordinate to those 
which deny all difference rather than vice versa, Sankara says that 
the texts which negate all differences lead to the cessation of all 
desire, for when the absolute oneness, permanence, and purity of 
the Self are once apprehended, the highest end of man is attained 
and hence there is no scope for any further desires. In support of 
this the following texts could be recalled 'what delusion, what 
sorrow can there be for him who beholds unity? {Isa. 7), 'You have 
reached fearlessness, O Janaka' {Br. IV 2.4) etc. This also follows 
from our observing the experience of contentment in the wise and 
from the fact that the scriptures blame the false notion (of the 
reality) of effects, Vikaranrta bhisandhvapavadacca).' From death 
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Brahman as its part (avayava or amsa) or effect (karya,parinama, 
vikara), the difficulty of explaining how the soul goes to or attains 
Brahman remains unchanged. The part cannot 'go' to the whole 
except in the sense in which it always belongs there. Nor can the 
effect go back to the cause except by self-d estruction. Besides, if the 
whole does not enter samsara how can a part of it do so? And if the 
effect is real, how can the cause escape samsara? 

In all these three theories texts such as 'Thou art that' become 
futile. Because these texts require the realization of a pre-existing 
and total identity. There are, however, some schools which speak 
of liberation without the realization of such identity. They hold that 
the liberation of the soul consists in its isolation ( kaivalya ) which 
is gained when the soul abides in its own nature ( svarupa vasthana 
laksanam). Such a liberation may be obtained by performing nitya 
and naimittika duties but avoiding prohibited or merely desire- 
prompted actions. Thus the force of past actions will be exhausted 
and there would be no further cause of rebirth. Hence after death 
liberation would occur even without the knowledge of the identity 
of the soul with Brah man. To this Sankara's reply is, 'All this is false 
because there is no proof in support of it. -. It is assumed that 
because the samsara d epends on Karman , it will cease when there 
is no Karman but the absence of causes cannot be definitely 
ascertained ( nimittabhavasya durjhanatvad ). 97 That all causes of 
rebirth have been eliminated by suitable action or non-action, can 
never be definitely known. 

Sankara next considers another alternative which regards lib¬ 
eration as the elimination of the actual state of samsara in the soul 
even though its nature and potentiality for samsara remain un¬ 
changed. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika, for example, emancipation oc¬ 
curs by the detachment of the soul from the mind. The soul is then 
isolated from all experience. The potentiality of the soul for action 
and experience remains but does not find the means for its 
actualization. Since it is this actualization that is evil, its elimination 
constitutes liberation from all painful existence. ( Kartrtva- 
bhoktrtva-karyam anarthona tacchaktih). Sankara, however, points 
out that in the absence of true knowledge, the soul would naturally 
be an agent and experiencer and would not even desire kaivalya. 
What is more, so long as the potentiality exists it will inevitably 
produce the actuality 98 Only the realization of the eternal identity 
of the soul and Brahman can lead to liberation. 

What is the nature of the liberated soul? What powers does it 
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enjoy? Those questions were discussed by earlier Masters. Jaimini 
held that the liberated soul enjoys the lordship of Brahman. 
Audulomi, however, opined that the liberated soul subsists only as 
pure consciousness or citi. The reference to purity etc. should be 
construed negatively as the absence of impurity 7 etc. while the 
reference to powers should be deemed contingent on the presence 
of Upadhis. Badarayana sought to synthesize the two views by 
holding that although the ultimate nature of the soul is pure 
consciousness, powers could be attributed to it in the sphere of 
relativity where a certain distinction will, however, inevitably 
obtain between the soul and God who is the lord of the universe, 
a power which cannotbelong to any individual soul. Since Sankara 
distinguishes between the spheres of relativity and absolute exist¬ 
ence, this view of Badarayana does not conflict with his own. 

It was, however, incumbent on Sankara to reconcile the unity of 
the pure, transcendent Brahman with the empirical diversity of the 
individual selves. Sankara adduces the illustration of reflection. 


abhasa or pra tibimba. ‘Jlva is only the reflection of the deity, caused 
by the contact with the material elements such as the buddhie tc., 
just as the image of a person may appear in a mirror or of the sun 
etc. in water. The deity has infinite power surpassing thought but 
through its contact with buddhi etc. there is reflected conscious¬ 
ness ( caitanyabhasa) which does not apprehend the real nature of 
the deity and thinks of itself as 'I am happy, unhappy, or 
uncomprehendmg'. Since the deity enters (the elements) only in 
e s a owy form of the soul, it remains untouched by bodily 
pleasure, pain etc., just as a man or the sun are not defiled by what 
eir s adow enters. 99 The Jlva or individual soul is, thus for 
oankara essentially a phenomenal construct. He calls it the primary 
based^t ° r ^ a ^P ana ' on w hich all other illusory constructs are 

n( ,T hu ^ whlle ^nkara bases the doctrine of the unity of reality and 
e l entityofthesouland 5ra/imanonscripturaltestimony,he 
nrimn 7 i^n doctrme with lo 8 ica l support by the theory of a 
Ln? a / 11US1 ° n Whlch su P erim Poses the phenomenal on the 
eaL r h! S illusion produces the phenomenon of the empirical self, 
on the one hand, and that of the empirical world on the other. The 
concep o usion or Nescience is the logical lynchpin of the 
system of Sankara because it serves to reconcile the reality of the 
pure non-dual Self with the appearance of a plurality of selves and 
objects in time. 
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This illusion or ignorance, called a vidya does not have an origin 
in time. 101 It is the precondition of the world of time and duality. It 
may, thus, be described as 'transcendental', in the sense that it is the 
innate condition of the empirical self and the world of phenomena 
in which it finds itself placed. Being the uniform precondition of 
phenomenal experience, A vidya remains neutral as far as the 
phenomenal distinction of truth and falsity is concerned. In other 
words, although false from the noumenal point of view, a vidya is 
not false from the phenomenal point of view. A vidya, thus, is 
beginningless or 'transcendental', empirically real but noumenally 
false. It is an innate tendency of the human mind, of the structuring, 
and, from a noumenal standpoint, distorting empirical conscious¬ 
ness. Although ultimately illusive, A vidya is the power which 
projects empirical reality. It is the bljasakti residing in Brahmanand 
projecting namarupa. As there is a distinction of true and false 
within phenomenal experience, a vidya is not to be confused with 
any empirical illusion. Sankara concedes a relative or pragmatic 
reality to the phenomenal world. Beginningless and transcenden¬ 
tal avidya is invoked by Sankara in two contexts, individual and 
cosmic. 

In both the contexts the nature of a vidya remains the same, viz., 
a superimposition of the unreal over the real. Sankara refers to 
various theories of error current in his days. 'Some think of error 
as the superimposition of the characteristics of one object over 
another.' These maybe identified with the Anyathakhyativadins 
such as the Naiyayikas. Even Atmakhyativadins have been sup¬ 
posed here. 'Some regard error to be based on the non-perception 
of the difference that obtains between that which is superimposed 
and the substratum of the superimposition'. These are obviously 
the Akhyativadinssuch as some Mlmamsakas. 'Still others say that 
it is the fictitious assumption of attributes contrary to the nature of 
that thing on which something else is superimposed.' This hasbeen 
identified with the asatkhyati of the Madhyamikas. For Sankara 
the normal meaning of an empirical illusion is 'the apparent 
presentation in the form of remembrance to consciousness of 
something previously observed, in some other thing.' He observes 
that the different theories of error agree insofar as they represent 
superimposition as the apparent presentation of the attributes of 
one thing on another thing. Thus the mother-of-pearl appears like 
silver and the moon, although one only, appears as if she were 
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double. What happens in such cases is that the substrate reality is 
misapprehended in terms of a distorted appearance superimposed 
upon it. 

The problem, however, must be faced that there is an incom¬ 
mensurability between any empirical illusion and the 'transcen¬ 
dental' illusion. An empirical illusion presupposes duality of the 
subject and the object and of the object and its attributes. The Self, 
on the other hand, is a non-dual reality. At the empirical level the 
subject mistakes one object for another. So 'how is it possible that 
on the inner Self which itself is not an object there should be 
superimposed objects and their attributes.' Sankara replies first by 
arguing that the Self is not a non-object in an absolute sense since 
it is given immediately and is the object of the notion of the Ego. 
One could object that this forgets the fact tha t the self could become 
, such an object only when Nescience were to produce the Ego- 
notion. If the illusion about the self presupposes the Ego-notion, the 
latter presupposes the illusion. In fact, the Ahampratyaya is 
mithyapratyaya and the Self can be its object only owing to the 
working of avidya. The ego-notion is, indeed, its prime construct 
the first step as JIva-Kalpana. So Sankara turns to a second reply 
and says that it is not an exceptionless rule that objects can be 
superimposed only on such other objects as are before us. The 
unwise, thus, superimpose blueness on the sky which is not in itself 
presented as an object. This point is specially clarified in the 
Upadesasahasrl. In the ego-notion the self and the non-self are 
not objects of distinct apprehension. They are always the objects of 
an undifferentiated knowledge. Hence the real justification of the 
i^J >6ni ^l,^ >0S1 * :10n , non ' se 'f over the self is not that the self too 

nnHWn OV T n ° j ect,but simply the power of avidya which does 
not follow the rules of empirical illusion 

inv B iL m : tUall r Perim P° Sing the self and th e non-self and creat- 
theiii,,oin° n °^ on,aw ya or Transcendental Nescience underlies 
In both e° °2 empU ; iCal Self ‘ The world fusion is parallel to it. 
and thp na^ 8 e f gr ° j Ud * S same ' v i z -/ pure A tman or Brahman 

3 p ^ of Brahman. He also uses the term 
cosmnln ess synonymous with avidya but especially in the 
ZZ Tw \ C Tl Xt Alth ° Ugh Wara has Httle interest in cos- 
.1 ^ 1Ca f ^* ai S/ / S S_ enera l position is clear. Avidya produces 
presen a ions o Nama and Rupa which form, as it were, the 
stuff of the world. 
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Sankara himself raises the inevitable question,—where is a vidya 
located, in the JIvaor Brahman’. Brahman being eternally effulgent 
cannot have any place for a vidya, while the jlva already presup¬ 
poses it. So who is subject to a vidya and has his vision warped 
thereby! Sankara says that avidya obviously belongs to a person 
who is bothered about it and asks the question. 103 What Sankara 
means is that avidya belongs to the empirical subject. Avidya is 
not to be conceived as a cause or a temporal antecedent but as an 
immanent condition of phenomenal experience. Avidya is of the 
nature of obscuration inherent in empirical consciousness and its 
function is to cover or obstruct the light of pure consciousness: 
tamaso hi pratyaya avaranatmaktvad avidya . 1W This obscuring 
function of avidya is threefold. It may produce a contrary idea, or 
a doubt, or non-apprehension. This triply obscuring power affects 
the instruments ( karana ) of empirical consciousness, not the pure 
subject. 

The terms avidya and maya go back to the Upanisads where 
avidya had the sense of spiritual ignorance and maya that of a 
mysterious, magical power, especially of God whereby Hecreates. 
The assumption that Sankara's use of these terms derives from the 
Upanisads only is simplistic. These terms were used by the Bud¬ 
dhists and Gaudapada and are clearly in line with the Buddhistic 
tradition. It needs to be remembered that the concept of avidya was 
common to most philosophical schools and stood principally for 
the misapprehension of the soul as the psycho-physical being. It 
did not, however, imply, as for Sankara the unreality of the non¬ 
self. For Sankara avidya has a cosmic role also and the concept of 
maya is peculiarly relevant to this context. It has, however, been 
pointed out that Sankara uses a vidya more commonly than maya. 

Sankara's theory ofself, knowledge and reality is, thus based on 
a duality of standpoints. He says that the distinction between the 
absolute truth and the relative truth, between paramartha and 
vyavahara, must be admitted by all thoughtful persons. The 
hallmark of the absolute is eternity and invariance, non-duality 
and the transcendence of all objective determinations. In other 
words, eternity and infinity are the characteristics of absolute 
reality. The phenomenal world including the empirical ego and 
knowledge are not real in this sense but they are not absolutely 
unreal. So long avidya is not removed, empirical phenomena are 
real enough for all empirical purposes. When avidya is removed 
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phenomenal experience is contradicted by right knowledge. This 
liability to contradiction constitutes the falsehood of the empirical 
world. This contrad iction is not simply the ultimate cancellation of 
the empirical illusion by the vision of the absolute ( anubhava ) but 
is also something pointed out by reason and revelation. 
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Sankara's Philosophy: 

Dharma, Naiskarmya and Mukti 


Sankara and Dharma 

The empirical self-consciousness of man is mediated by a 
graded complex of adjuncts or vehicles termed upadhis These 
may be summed up as mind and body. As a psycho-physical 
organism man is subject to the force of instincts, desires and past 
impressions which involve him in a ceaseless cycle of actions and 
experiences. At the same time since he is of the nature of pure 
consciousness he cannot find peace in this cycle. Insofar as man acts 
by his natural impulses and faculties he cannot avoid existential 
suffering and the fear of death. Sankara fully accepts the old 
Sramanic standpoint of samsaravada. Life is a vale of tears, an 
unending cycle of birth and death, constantly stalked by the fear of 
mortality. The wise man does not run after pleasures but rather 
seeks his real good. The fool does not take note of the Revelation 
about after-life and holds that this world alone is real, there is no 
other world. 2 This is the standpoint of naturalism, the Lokayatika 
philosophy. It prefers the pleasant to the good, preyas to sreyas, 
and it is unmindful of after-life or the law of Karman and rebirth. 3 
The immortality of the soul, which underlies the notion of after-life 
and is indeed the basis of all religion, cannot be reached by mere 
reason but only with the help of the scriptures and a wise teacher. 4 
Again, it is only from the scriptures that one can learn the distinc¬ 
tion between right and wrong actions. 5 However, even though 
scriptural and traditional this religion of ritual and worship and of 
the performance of prescribed social obligations is still unable to 
distinguish between the pleasant and the good. It is a religion of 
works and can only lead to transitory results. 6 Man's real good is 
not a part of the acquisitive life which the unwise pursue. The real 
good or the ultimate end of human life is something immortal or 
eternal. Now nothing eternal can be gained by any transient means. 
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'Na hyadhruvaih prapyate hi dhruvam tat.’ 7 And all works and 
actions are essentially transitory. Even when ritually and morally 
correct they are inadequate for the highest good of man. The 
highest end of man is liberation through self-knowledge. 

The life of natural activity or pravrtti is, thus, to be distinguished 
from that of Right or Dharma. Within Dharma again, the religion 
and morality of works ( pravrttilaksana-dharma ) needs to be dis- 
tinguished from the life of renunciation and wisdom ( nivrttilaksana- 
dharma)* Within the world of religious beliefs current in his age 
Sankara generally takes for granted the rejection of a purely 
naturalistic idea of life in favour of its religious notion. The 
immortality of the soul, the reality of after-life and rebirth,and the 
law of Karman were generally accepted by all schools of thought, 
t is true that the Buddhists rejected thesoul itself but they accepted 
the continuity of the individual stream of experience which en¬ 
sured the continuity of the moral agent and experiencer. Sankara 
attacks them metaphysically but does not question their rejection 
of the world as a vale of tears. He attacks the rationalists like the 

Naiyayikas for believing that themetaphysical basis of mnralitv in 


wn° remain his principal target of attack for hpiw;™ 
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society and religion. In modem times, however, the emphasis is 
changing. 

Dharma and Brahman 

The natural means of human knowledge are limited to sensible 
phenomena. They cannot give any know ledge of noumenal reality 
or Brahman, nor about the moral law or Dharma of which the real 
subject is the individual soul migrating from life to life. Since the 
moral law operates over the destiny of the soul here and hereafter, 
its operations are transcendent to human sense perception and 
reasoning based on it. Brahman is man , s real or noumenal being 
and constitutes his highest value, viz., freedom. Brahma- 
svarupatvanmoksasya '. u Dharma, on the other hand, is the law of 
phenomenal actions and experiences and is revealed as a system of 
prescriptions and prohibitions. Brahman has to be known, Dharma 
has to be practised. The knowledge of Brahman has nothing to do 
with actions, prescriptions and prohibitions or with a man s social 
position. Dharma, on the other hand, relates essentially to action 
and is relative to a man's social position. 13 

It is important for Sankara that the spiritual quest for freedom 
should not be confused with the moral or religious quest for virtue 
or for happiness in after-life. It is true that both Brahman an 
Dharma are aGndriya or supersensuous and that our guidance 
about both of them derives from the Vedas. Nevertheless, it must 
be recognized that the Veda has two distinct sections. One of them 
relates to action and lays down prescriptions. The other reveals the 
ultimate truth for knowledge. It must not be supposed that e 
knowledge of Brahman requires the performance of Dharma or 
that it is itself an obligation enjoined by the Veda. 14 Sankara here 
distinguishes sharply between the life of spiritual freedom or 
philosophical wisdom, on the one hand, and the practical h e o 
morality and religion, on the other. 'The knowledge of dharma 
leads to abhyudaya or empirical well-being but it depends on the 
performance of the duties. The knowledge of Brahman on the other 
hand, has for its result nihsreyasa or absolute well-being which 
does not depend on the performance of any actions. When dharma 
is enquired into, it is only an ideal to be realized but not real at the 
time of enquiry. Its realization depends on human effort. Hence 
Brahman that is to be enquired into is given as real and being 
eternal does not depend on human effort.' 15 Thus, insofar as the 
scriptures reveal Dharma they are normative in character but 
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when they reveal Brahman they are analogous to positive science. 
Practice implies options and all options are relative to the notions 
of men. On the other hand, the knowledge of the real nature of a 
thing depends on the thingitself. The knowledgeof Brahman, thus, 
is necessary and objective, not relative to human attitudes. 

An important consequence follows from this distinction. Since 
unlike Dharma, Brahman is not a matter of prescription but a 
matter of ract, it should be knowable by any relevant means, not 
necessarily by scriptural texts which can only impart information 
about something independent of them. Sankara grants this possi¬ 
bility and accepts intuitive experience or anubhava as a means of 
knowing Brahman: Srutyadayo 'nubhavadayasca yathasam- 
bhavamiha pramanam anubhavavasanatvad bhuta-vastu- 
visayatvacca Brahma-jhanasya / 16 However, this does not amount 
to admitting that there is any other pramana for Brahman except 
tneVedas. Anubhava beingnon-dualistic transcends the phenom¬ 
enal duality implied in pramana.' 7 As real, self-dependent and 
non-dual. Brahman is beyond any natural means of knowledge. 

t ough the Veda gives an intimation of it, its only possible 
knowledge is through identity i.e., in self-knowledge. What sruti 
says is that Brahman is to be known as the self. 18 


Value and Values 

Following the Vedantic tradition Sankara conceives value in 
o ways It is the ultimate end or goal of human seeking: artha or 
purusarta. It is also the infinity of being ( bhuman, ananta) or 
nnsic iss ( nanda). 20 It is to Atman or Brahman that value 
fonnH § K in b ,° th 1 these senses - Wha t is ultimately real is also the 
sakp !„ 10na Va y 6 S j nce objects are desired or sought for its 
vat;* u alue 0r felici ‘y is reflection of this ultimate 

In ih» f 1 ln,te ° b| , ec ' ean really satisfy human longing * 

fact he nrohl T 1 " f in ,hat of bein « or knowledge Sankara 
thtabtlnte^ Aithough self-realization constitutes 

while still ci tv U ?° r ™\^ re ^ a5arnen seek diverse empirical ends 
constitutes wpiTk t0 avidyi ’ When the attainment of such ends 
There is a rh ‘ b f ngand ha ppi ness it m ay be termed abhyudaya. 
value ab-j l a< ” er j Sbc difference between these two kinds of 
JVihsrevac a " d relative ' transcendental and empirical, 
pleasure anJ C aracter [ zed b 7 freedom from desire and seeking, 

, ^ am i 1S bey ° nd dialectic of action and experi- 
ce, good and evil. Abhyudaya, on the other hand, is of the nature 
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of satisfaction which is necessarily limited in duration, scope and 
degree. It belongs to a process of seeking, activity, experiencing. If 
nihsreyasa is autonomy, abhyudaya is necessarily heteronomous, 
a binding and tempting chain. 23 To attain nihsreyasa it is necessary 
to retreat from external activity into self-knowledge. This is the 
path called nivrttilaksana dharma. To gain abhyudaya it is neces¬ 
sary to follow the path of virtuous action and religious worship. 
This is the path called pra vrtti-laksana dharma. For Sankara Vedic 
Dharma is constituted by both of these. 

Two Types of Dharma 

Corresponding to the two types of reality, thus, we have two 
types of value and corresponding to them two kinds of dharma or 
means. 'Having created the world and seeking to maintain it, God 
created in thebeginning the Prajapatis, Marici etc., and made them 
accept the law of Activistic Life ( Pravrtti-laksana dharma ) as 
prescribed by the Veda. Then He created others like Sanaka and 
Sanandana and made them accept the Law of Retreat from Activity 
( Nivrtti-laksana dharma) characterised by knowledge and 
dispassion. Thus the Law prescribed by the Veda is twofold, 
inculcating activity or renunciation. Dvividhohi Vedoktodharmah 
pra vrtti-laksanoni vrttilaksanasca.' 24 

Dharma, thus, is the essential and primordial law of creation, 
activistic and spiritual, revealed by God through the Veda. Dharma 
is that which is the cause of the maintenance or stability of the 
universe and directly instrumental to the relative and absolute 
good of living beings. It is practised by the 'estates' ( varnas ) and 
'stations' (aframas) like the Brahmanas etc., insofar as they seek 
their good'. 25 Dharma, thus, is the law which maintains the cosmos 
and at the same time the law which maintains human society. Like 
the medieval Christian concept of natural Law, Dharma is at once 
cosmic and moral. However, insofar as it is discovered, not by 
reason but by Revelation it is akin to canonical law. 26 This identi¬ 
fication of the natural law of man and the universe with the 
revealed law certainly opens it to the charge of dogmatism but it 
does place it beyond the Humean charge that reason can only 
apprehend the connection of 'ideas', it cannot legislate with 
respect to values or ends. 27 The argument for connecting the human 
order with the cosmic order is based on the Law of Karman. God 
has created the world so that the law of Karman may be fulfilled 
and men may reap what they have sown and also be guided in 
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action. In the scriptures we find moral law revealed clearly and 
objectively. This requires life after death, the action of God who 
reveals the moral law and supervises its operation, and the harmo¬ 
nious ordering of human life and the universe. Human life is not 
an accident in a non-moral and Godless universe, nor human 
society the product of merely natural instinctsand reason, conflict 
and convention. 

It should be noted that the role of these natural factors was fully 
appreciated in ancient Indian social and political thought. It con¬ 
templated the state of nature both as a condition of peace as well 
as of the war of each against all. 28 It realized that what requires the 
formation of the state as a coercive organization is human evil in 
the form of ignorance, egoism and the acquisitive passion. Never¬ 
theless, it was recognized that what must guide the ruler can only 
be Law, not as a mere fiat, but as the voice of wisdom, the wisdom 
of seers and ultimately of God. In the ultimate analysis social and 
political life must be guided by Dharma. 29 

It is true that the ultimate authority or pramana for Dharma is 
the Veda but subject to this ultimate authority there are other 
means also for recognizing Dharma. Tradition, examole and con- 



conduct requires detailed institutional rules 
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w ich need codification and interpretation. This is what the 
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Dharmasastra and the Mimamsa do. 35 Dharma in this sense is 
subsumed by Sankara under pravrtti-laksana dharma. On the 
other hand, sadharana dharma stands for moral virtues. Manu, 
thus, speaks of the dharma of ten characteristics ( dasa-laksanaka 
dharma ): 'Dhrtihksama damosteyam saucam indriya-nigrahah/ 
Dhlrvidyasatyamakrodhodasakamdharma-laksanam/ / These 
virtues lead to the highest good or freedom. For Manu the quest for 
freedom requires the practice of this Dharma, the fulfilment of 
social obligations, the hearing of Vedanta, and finally, the renun¬ 
ciation of active life but not of the Veda? 7 While Sankara agrees 
with the cultivation of spiritual virtues as part of the nivrttilaksana 
dharma, he does not agree with the concept of absolutely necessary 
social obligations or the permanent relevance of the Veda. 38 

As moral order, thus, dharma reflects the law of karman and the 
will of God. As rules of external conduct it is the social and religious 
law. As inner morality it is part of the universal path of spiritual 
liberation. For Sankara the first two are bound up with the pursuit 
of the lower or relative good ( abhyudaya ), the third alone is 
necessary for the pursuit of the highest good ( nihsreyasa ). It is, 
however, not the case that pravrtti-laksana dharma leading to 
abhyudaya is totally unconnected with mvrtti-laksana dharma. If 
the duties of Varnasrama etc., are practised in a detached manner 
out of a sense of surrender to God, such practice leads to the 
purification of the mind, and this purification makes the person fit 
for the awakening of spiritual knowledge and thus for the attain¬ 
ment of the highest end, viz., liberation. Dharma is essentially of 
the nature of Karman; it regulates all through obligation and serves 
as a means to the attainment of the good.' Tacca Karmadharma- 
khyam sarvan eva kartavyataya niyantr purusartha-sadhanam 
ca.' 39 When it is performed disinterestedly it prepares the way for 
spiritual knowledge and freedom. 40 

Karman and Jhana 

It is well known that Sankara rejects Karman for Jhana as the 
means for man's highest good. The close relationship with the 
Dharmasastra tradition which Sankara andtheVedantic tradition 
had, has not, however, received sufficient attention. Not only does 
he frequently quote Dharmasastra texts, he has commented on at 
least one, viz., Apastamba dharmasutra adhyatmapatalaP Even 
before him Bharuci Vedantin had commented on Manu. 42 His own 
disciple Visvarupa commented on Yajnavalkya. 43 Thus despite the 
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fact that Vedanta taught the way of knowledge for the highest 
good, it is not the case that it neglected moral and social regulation 
of common life in accordance with the Vedic tradition. This is true 
of Sankara also although his clear preference for a life of philo¬ 
sophical wisdom and his trenchant critique of mere ritualism or 
egoistic social life can create an exaggerated impression about his 
indifference to social life or action. The fact is that Sankara's 
critique stems as a defence of the view that wisdom alone is 
sufficient for liberation. The Dharmasastra tradition, followed by 
Mimamsakas and most Vedantins, was hostile to the view that 
knowledge by itself was sufficient to lead man to liberation. It 
believed that man is necessarily subject to social, ritual and cultural 
obligations and is also burdened by the weight of past deeds and 
sins. As a result he cannot obtain liberation without the perfor¬ 
mance of social and religious duties. 44 A popular form of this was 
the Jhana-karma-samuccaya-vada which held that the perfor¬ 
mance of duties is not in itself sufficient for liberation. Nor is 
knowledge by itself sufficient. It is a combination of the two that is 
necessary. 4:1 It has to be recalled that the conflict which had begun 
historically as one between Brahmanical orthodoxy and Sramanic 
heterodoxy was in course of time internalized as a conflict between 
the protagonists of Karman and Jhana within the Vedic tradition. 
The BG is the most important example of this con flict and attempts 
a synthesis. It is in this context of earlier history and tradition that 
the point of view of Sankara needs to be understood. He himself 
refers to an earlier interpretation of the BG based on Jhana-karma- 

sam uccaya-va da. 46 


As the purvapaksa for Sankara one may note the standpoint of 
Manu, the most authoritative of the smrtikaras. Manu declares that 
° u § his not desirable to run after desires, desires as such are 
n anne e ^ e dic^arma-yo^a. 47 Ritualand moral practices 

hprp 1 ^ 3 ^? 8 !? W1 ^ es | re- ^ one a< hs rightly one obtains felicity 
scrinh n • Iv, 63 ter ' Act ' on P re ceded by desire but guided by 
the qpr reS -i S 6 t0 _^. e & ood (sreyas). Again, of all the asramas, 
,Q. n or Sf las thasrama is the most meritorious. 48 Bharuci 

entitl ru nCe th i‘ S householder ' s stage is called 'best'. .. one is 
to conclude that having recourse to other orders (or stages) 

.i 6 ° n lct the Veda.. . However, the position is this: 

ere are three other stages of life available.. ,' 49 Bharuci, thus, 
exp ains ot aikasramya and Caturasramya in which vikalpa is 
permitte .Manu s intent is in favour of Asrama-samuccaya for he 
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says ' Anena karma-yogena parivrajatiyo dvijah etc/ 50 He is also 
clearly in favour of Jhana-karma-samuccaya. As Bharuci explains, 
‘Sarvasramesvayam Jhana-karma-samuccayo brahmatvaprapti- 
hetur vijheyah .' 51 He explains Manu's' vaidikaiscaivakarmabhih’ 
as either referring to agnihotra etc., or to ’ Vedanta-codita- 
pramatmopasana'. 52 For ManuVeda is never to be abandoned even 
by a Sannyasin . 53 

For both Manu and Yajnavalkya the highest end of man and the 
goal to which the practice of dharma leads is the knowledge of 
Atman or Brahman. They accept the V edantic position that the Self 
is the sole and cosmic reality. But they do not believe that the 
human, social or cosmic worlds are all illusory. It is the spirit in man 
that is the highest reality. In its human embodiment it is weighted 
down by sins and obligations but the practice of dharma purifies 
it. So purified it can attain to self-realization through Vedantic 
meditation. 

For Sankara the highest good ( nihsreyasa) of man is his only real 
good (sreyas) and it does not in any way depend on the pursuit of 
the lower good ( abhyudaya ). The two pursuits are in fact contra¬ 
dictory: 'the pursuit of liberation requires the renunciation of the 
life of action in search of diverse empirical goods. Action binds, it 
does not liberate. Only knowledge can liberate. To talk of the 
synthesis of action and knowledge is senseless. It is necessary for 
the person who seeks liberation to renounce all works: mumuksoh 
sarvakarma-sannyasa-vidhanat Z 54 

These views proceed from how Sankara conceives liberation 
and action. Liberation is not a product, nor a modification, nor is 
it an improvement or refinement, nor something to be attained. 
Liberation, therefore, dose not depend on any kind of causation 
action or movement. It is simply the nature of Brahman and is 
eternal and independ ent. Sankara himself mentions a very sensible 
objection to this as follows. It might be said that release could be a 
quality of the Self which is hid den and becomes manifest when the 
Self is purified by some action; just as the quality of clearness 
becomes manifest in a mirror when the mirror is cleaned by means 
of the action of rubbing. This objection puts in a nutshell the whole 
theory of purification through the performance of prescribed 
actions, ritual or moral. Sankara, however, considers this objection 
invalid, because the Self cannot be the substratum of any action. 
There can be no action which does not alter its substratum. Hence 
if the Self were modified by an action it would become imperma- 
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nent. 56 Hence no action can abide in the Self. Nor can the Self be 
purified by an action abiding in something else since it has no 
relation to anything else. A further objection is natural here. If the 
Self cannot be affected by any action, all purifying ritual would be 
useless, which would contradict the scriptures. Sankara answers 
that what is purified by such ritual is only the embodied, empirical 
self i.e., the Self insofar as it is under the power of A vidya. 57 It is only 
the principle of the Ego ( ahamkartr) that is the agent in all 
cognitions, accomplishes all actions and experiences their results. 58 

The point of Sankara's argument is that action belongs to the 
empirical self while liberation belongs to the real self. Action can 
only bind the empirical self, not liberate it. Action springs from 
desires and egoism and is subject to causal determinism as well as 
moral retribution. Actions can make the empirical self better or 
worse, happy or miserable but they keep it revolving in the 
beginningless cycle of samsara. There can be no liberation unless 
one knows one's own true nature. One has to realize that one has 
been suffering from a rad ical mistake about oneself. To be liberated 
is to know oneself and to be what one really is. It is not to door to 
become something. 

In the earlier Vedic tradition will or the ability to act is an 
essential and precious possession of man who recognizes the ideals 
of a ritual and moral order. By his volition and resolve, sahkalpa 
and kratu, man can make himself better and realize his ideals. His 
actions embody his freedom and responsibility. Man is in a deep 
sense a social and religiousbeingwhocontinuesthetraditionofhis 
ancestors and teachers and worships the Gods. On this view, if one 
so desires, one may exercise this very power of the will to control 
the mind and attain the highest end. ‘Ayam tuparamo dharmoyad 
yogenatma-darsanam . 59 It sees a kind of continuity between the 
ower and the higher good, between transient and everlasting 
e icity. Originally heavenly felicity after death was imagined on 
the model of felicity in this life. Later as Brahman came to be 
conceived as the one God behind all the gods and inner worship or 
meditation came to supplement and partly substitute external 
ritual, the highest end as the union with Brahman was conceived 
as the result of such worshipful med itation. 'Going to the world of 
somegod or gods' (devaloka) was'union with Brahman' (Brahma- 
sampatti). At the same time, since the idea of Rebirth and Karman 
had already been imbibed, it was added that man would be 
'released' from its toil by attaining to Brahman which would be 
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possible if he is freed from the force of his past deeds and acquires 
meditative vision of Brahman. Thus to the performance of obliga¬ 
tory duties and ritual were added meditation and ascetic detach¬ 
ment as constituting the way to the highest good. It should also be 
noted that in this process an ambiguity came to envelop the word 
Karman. To its old Vedic sense of being something good and 
valued, a new pejorative sense came to be added from the context 
of samsara. Karman is an expression of freedom and also of 
bondage, a means to human betterment and happiness through the 
favour of the gods or God and also a barrier to the transcendence 
of the human condition and time. 

This orthodox Ved ic point of view which synthesizes the ancient 
Brahmanical and Sramanic ideas and values is fully reflected in the 
Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta. The 55(11.3.33-39) maintain 
that the Self is an agent: Karta sastrarthavattvat. Since this dis¬ 
agrees with Sankara's view he argues that the Self is an agent only 
when connected with the instruments of action like buddhi etc., 
but it ceases to be so when it is disassociated from them. 60 He 
justifies this interpretation by interpreting 55(11.3.40): 'Just as the 
carpenter acts in both ways:' to mean 'Just as the carpenter works 
so long as he wields his instruments, and rests after having laid 
them aside.' The sutra, however, more naturally means that the 
carpenter has the power to act or not to act. This would ind icate that 
the soul has the essential capacity of action. In the stage ( asrama) 
of mendicancy when prescribed ritual etc., are excluded, medita¬ 
tion is enjoined and knowledge is regarded as the source of the 
highest good. Nevertheless the actions enjoined by the scriptures 
are to be respected because they are conducive to the rise of 
knowledge. In the 5Gsimilarly it is insisted upon that prescribed 
obligations should not be neglected even though mere ritual and 
actions are considered inadequate. 61 

From this state of the Vedantic tradition two different but not 
unconnected questions arise for Sankara. There is the theoretical 
question. Is it possible for the Self to act? Can action lead to 
liberation? And there is the practical question. Are prescribed 
duties obligatory for all? Is their performance relevant to the 
seeking for liberation? On the theoretical side Sankara clearly 
returns a negative answer. Its force, however, is modified by the 
fact that what is impossible for the noumenal Self is nevertheless 
possible for the empirical Self. Thus although action as such cannot 
directly lead to liberation, it can still be prescribed for the empirical 
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self. As for the relevance of such action to liberation, Sankara 
admits an indirect kind of relevance. He remarks 'knowledge 
when produced requires nothing else for its result (phala siddhi) 
but it does require something else for its own production.' 62 In 
support of this he quotes a telling smrti passage 'Actions lead to 
the working out of d ef ilemen ts ( kasayapakti) bu t knowled ge is the 
ultimate goal. When the defilements have been 'matured' knowl¬ 
edge begins.'' Kasaye karmabhih pakve tato Jhanam pra vartate.' 63 

Sankara distinguishes between two aspects of the performance 
of works. One aspect of Karman is the practice of moral d uties and 
virtues, another is the performance of prescribed religious ritual 
and worship. Now the seeker of knowledge must possess calmness 
of mind, must subd ue his senses and so on. These are required even 
if sacrifices etc. should not be required. Actually sacrifices etc. are 
also required because the scriptures enjoin them. Thus we have 
Yajhena vividisanti etc. It is true that this is not as such an 
injunction but in effect it could be argued that it should be taken to 
be so because the connection of sacrifice with the search for 
knowledge is something new, not the restatement of something 
a ready known. 64 This shows the relevance of sacrifice etc., for the 
seeker of knowledge. 

, Sankara brings in the evidence of the £Ghere. Smrtislike the BG 
e x p ain that sacrifice 5 and the like if undertaken without desire for 
resu ts become means of knowledge for those who seek moksa.' 65 

ence sacrifices and the like, on the one hand, and calmness of 
min and so on, on the other are to be viewed as means of 
ow edge.Theformer,however,shouldberegardedasremoteor 
in irect means while the latter should be viewed as approximate 
or irect means of knowledge.' Tasmad Yajhadlni sama-damadlni 
ca yathasramam sarvanyevasrama-karmani vidyotpattava- 
pe si avyani. Tatrapyevamviditividya-samyogatpratyasannani 
V1 ya-sadhanani samadlni vividisa-sarhyogattu bahyatarani 
yajnadinlti vivekta vyam.' 66 ' 

As far as sacrificial works are concerned their results have no 
connection with the result of knowledge. They are only connected 
with the origination of knowledge. They are not a subordinate 
means cooperating with the principal means towards its fruit. The 
ritual obligations are, in fact, not necessary. They are relevant only 
for those who are subject to them as part of their Asrama obligation. 

Action is essentially a function of the will which flows into 
speech and physical activity. Its egoistic presupposition places it 
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within avidya, its association with desire and feelings gives it a 
moral dimension and produces 'transcendent' results, its physical 
embodiment gives it causal power. Sankara rejects the analysis of 
action as proposed by Sahkhya, Buddhism and Vaisesika.For the 
Sahkhya action is the outcome of the ceaseless changes of the 
gunas. For the Budd hists the action and the agent are the same. For 
the Vaisesika the Self sometimes acts, sometimes remains inactive. 
The true Vedantic view, on the other hand, is that action as change, 
causation and motion is something superimposed on the Self by 
Nescience. So long the Self is subject to egoistic illusion it cannot 
abandon action radically. When it is freed from the illusion it sees 
itself as actionless. 

In what sense, then, does action serve the process of self- 
realization? The real view of Sankara is that ultimately action 
cannot servebut can only hinder such a process. Nevertheless, one 
cannot give up action simply by formal renunciation or forcible 
inactivity. As one performs duties without desiring any advantage 
for oneself, one's mind is gradually purified of the taint of desires 
and attachments. What is more, the disinterested performance of 
duty reduces the burden of past sins. Besides, even if ritualistic 
obligations have to be formally renounced in some asramas, one 
is not thereby freed from all duties because in those asramaspurely 
moral d uties are recognized such as practising continence, austeri¬ 
ties, truth, peace of mind, control of the senses and non-violence. 
The cultivation of such virtues is part of practical life and leads to 
the purification of the mind. Then there is the practice of meditation 
( Upasana) and devotional worship (bhakti) which are also of the 
nature of action. These are d irectly helpful in the rise of knowledge. 
They purify the mind, destroy past sin and fit the mind for 
enlightenment. It maybe remarked here that the purification of the 
mind in this context is the erad ication of sinful and worldly desires, 
the reduction of the obstructive force of past karman, and the 
containment of the habitual distraction of the mind. 

A man may act out of merely natural impulse in disregard of 
Vedic injunctions. This brings him degradation after death. He 
may engage in ritualistic activity in pursuance of desires or may 
practise other good actions in a similar state of mind. He would 
then gain happiness and advancement in his future life. If he acts 
without desire out of a sense of duty, his mind is gradually 
purified. When his mind hasbeen purified and he is without desire 
for what is external, transient, associated with ends and means. 
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and resulting from the impressions of past acts, the desire to know 
the Self arises in him. 

Practically, then, Sankara modifies his extreme position, or 
rather, it would be truer to say that he frames his extreme position 
to contradict the extreme position of those who hold that action 
leads to liberation or is at least a sine qua non for it. Against theip 
Sankara points out that liberation is not an effect to be produced, 
that action has no direct connection with liberation and that 
knowledge has no necessary connection with action. At the same 
time Sankara accepts the moderate position that in common 
practice action of a certain kind—desireless, meditative, purely 
moral helps to reduce the obstacles to the rise of knowledge. In this 
sense alone a certain combination of action and knowledge is 
possible. ‘Jvara -marana-karyayor api dadhi- visayorguda -man tra - 
samyuktayoh trpti-pusti-karya-darsanat. Tad vat karmanopi 
jhanasamyuktasya moksa-karyopapatteh. . . Jhanasyaiva hi 
prapakam satkarma pranadya moksa-karanam ityupacaryate.' 67 

The nature of meditation and its relevance to knowledge and 
liberation need to be specially examined since it was a common 
belief even among the Vedantins that meditation is necessary for 
self-realization. Sankara, on the other hand, is quite emphatic that 
meditation falls within the realm of action and although it may be 
helpful and even required in some cases, it is not logically neces¬ 
sary for the rise of self-knowledge. He points out that upasana is 
the repetitive continuity of the same idea:' upasanam nama samana- 
pra tyayapra vahakaranam.' 68 It is the same as nididhyasana and is 
a process of action in which the same id ea is repeated continuously. 
upasanam'nididhyasanam cetyantarnitavrtti-gunaiva kriya- 
hiyate. 9 For Sankara this upasana or nididhyasana may or 
may not be required to follow sravana or sravana and manana 
depending on the degree of obstruction present in the mind to the 
rea ization of the Advaitic idea. Speaking of dhyana-yoga, again, 
e says that it follows karma-yoga as a more internal process. If one 
practises karma-yoga in the right spirit of detachment one may 
easi y approach dhyana-yoga, because the secret of dhyana-yoga 
is inner tranquillity ( sama ), ultimately not-acting or not-thinking. 
nakincidapicintayet' esayogasyaparamo vidhih.' 70 Owing to its 
suppression of desires, undistracted tranquillity and withdrawal 
from external objects dhyana-yoga is near to Jhana but it is still a 
kind of action since its content is still a mental idea or pra tyaya 
which is maintained as a uniform flow through steady effort 
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(dhrti). The whole process of karma-yoga, thus, begins with 
desireless action and culminates in the 'actionless' effort of 
Dhyana-yoga, Mididhyasana or Upasana. The whole process pu¬ 
rifies the mind and prepares it for the rise of knowledge. 

While action depends on the human will which is free to follow 
or d isregard natura 1 im pu lses or prescribed norms, knowledge has 
a necessary character d epend ing on the nature of its object. Knowl¬ 
edge, thus, is fundamentally different from action which is part of 
an objective and causal process. The relationship between action 
and its result is causal while the relationship between knowledge 
and its object is the timeless, one of revelation and its content. 
Knowledge arises when its subject is brought into contact with its 
object by the med iation of a va lid means of kno wled ge or pramana. 
It is the function of pramana to remove the obscuration of the 
object. The result of this occurs to the subject who is the proper 
source of illumination. 71 The radical distinction between the sub¬ 
ject and the object is not observed in empirical knowledge and 
hence a transcendental error infects all empirical knowledge. This, 
however, does not affect the empirical valid ity of such knowledge, 
which depends only on the proper functioning of valid means of 
knowledge or pramana. There is, thus, a distinction between the 
unnegatable truth of absolute knowledge which is non-dual, non¬ 
temporal, non-relational and non-discursive, on the one hand, and 
the fallible truth of empirical knowledge which is particular and 
relational. Although even valid empirical knowledge is within 
transcendental error it is still possible for it to indicate the ru e ° 
that error and to point out self-critically the truth beyond it in a 
unique manner. Thus, accord ing to Sankara, although the revealed 
Word iswithin Nescience, it is still a valid means of knowledge and 
the only one which can intimate the truth of non-duality. As an 
example of how something within an illusion may be a pointer to 
something real beyond it, Sankara refers to the fact that a 
though illusory may still contain portents of a real future. The 
famous modern example of the chemist Kekule may be mentioned 
here. 73 Sankara again, mentions a d if ferent kind of example when 
he says that symbols like written characters are able to communi¬ 
cate sounds through a false identification. 'This is a etc.' 74 Both 
these examples contain the seeds of profound arguments. That 
some elements in an illusion may point beyond it, suggests that 
within the illusion divine grace has constituted the Vedic revela¬ 
tion so that men could be awakened from the illusion. The Great 
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gician has left a ciue for those who are not satisfied with the 
agicai show. The other example points out that a symbol is false 
"7! 3nd f 1 ornV but ma Y ha ve a real significance. The role of the 
Uord * n relation to reality is symbolic in this sense. It is 
L e world of Name and Form but reveals the real beyond it. 

thp Jr? n J e i mth ° f the P rir,ci P le of non-duality be impugned on 
unrMlu Un n' that the mok ? a -sastra itself belongs to the world of 
existPn/ '/v rea f°_ nabIe t0 regard the entire world of phenomenal 
beinv <; ^ Sahara) as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman 

to be fr 6 6 asn °t arisen, just as the dream world is considered 

exopripn 6 U •° ne awa hes. .. It is, moreover, known from the 
that such" 6 °/ C ' emific °hservers ( anvaya-vyatireka-Kusalanam ) 
Also it ic 3n SU< " 1 breams are auspicious, others inauspicious, 
svllablpc a ^* a ^ er experience that the knowledge of the real 
the real e f u ' * s reacb ed by means of the lines which are not 

butcons d tu te the written letters (rekhanrtaksara- 

prescribpH ^ bear * n S anc l study of the Vedas have been 

actually f oI ,r m r St ° tbe knowledge of the Self and knowledge 
edge cannot IT ^ pr f Ctice of such prescriptions. Such knowl- 
Nescience. Thi«Tf e ^ nbed as use less or false since it destroys 
falling within ^ disposes °f the problem of how the Vedas 

knowledge AcQ 6 wor d of illusion can be the source of true 
nama.’ 76 3n arasa yselsewhere' Nahidrste anupupannarh 

mere hearing ^® w /° ur jd among other Vedantins was that the 
not lead to th° a - ° e _da n tic Mahavakyas like Tattvamasi does 
statements it! knowle _ d g e of the Self. They argued that 
etc., contain n . ■ n ] et y evo pdsita or ‘ Atmava are drastavyah' 
upasanaorr?^/w/, 1Ca ' n i uncbon s and require that meditation— 
that direct Fnn ^ i a asana °n their meaning must be practised so 
nation ofintpll W f 8 ema y ar i se - 77 This requirement of thecombi- 
sion of Jhana-f Q U3 3nd P racbca ^ methods was another expres¬ 
it were ' arma ~ samucca y a -vada. Three different versions of 
BhartrprananM°c; Unded Brahmadatta, Mandana and 
thus 'Some a i uresvara summarizes the view of Brahmadatta 
knowledge ° n the st T en S tb of their tradition that the 

VedanhW ! ^ f ° rm 1 am Brahman ’> which arises from the 
aricino- Th t em ent, does not eradicate Nescience by its mere 
g. a i comes about only by its practice over a long time when 

the accumulated forceof bhavana eradicates ayuaua.' 78 Sankara too 
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refers to this view: ' Apare varnayanti upasanena a tin a-visaya rii 
visistam vijnananantaram bhavayet, tenatma jhayate, avidya- 
nivartakamca ta dev a, na tin a visayaiii veda-vakya-janitam vijhanam 
iti/ 79 Bhartrprapanca being a believer in Bhedabheda naturally 
tended to accept jliana-karmasamuccaya. 80 Mandana too sup¬ 
ported the need of meditation or Prasankhyana. He interprets 
Vedantic texts like 7 Vijhaya prajharh kurvlta ' as meaning that 
having obtained indirect knowledge ( paroksa-jhana) from the 
Vedic statements one should practise meditation which leads to 
direct realisation. It is an inherent limitation of verbal knowledge 
that it is relational (sarhsrsta - visaya) and indirect. 81 

Sankara rejectsall thosealternatives— sravanadi-vidhi, dhyana- 
niyoga,prasankhyana. For him in' Atmetyevopaslta' or srotavyah' 
etc., no injunction of any kind is involved, neither original nor 
restrictive. The sentence. The Self alone is to be meditated upon', 
is not an apurva-vidhi (original injunction). Why? Because apart 
from the knowledge arising from the affirmation of the nature of 
the self and the denial of the non-Self, there is nothing left to be 
done, either mentally or outwardly.' An injunction ( vidhi) is 
relevant whereafter hearing it, an additional activity on the part of 
a man is required as in such sentences as 'one who desires heaven 
must perform the new and full moon sacrifices'. But in the case of 
statements such as, 'Not this, not this', there is no scope for human 
activity as in the case of the new and full moon sacrifices etc., 
because that knowledge removing ignorance puts an end to all 
activity. 'Naca tan nivrttau pravrtti-rupapadyateP 2 However, 
Sankara does admit elsewhere a limited niyama-vidln , though 
Suresvara seeks to explain it away. 83 

Knowledge, thus, is not the subject of any injunction. Nor does 
it require any meditative practice since it arises simply from 
hearing the Vedantic statements, mahavakyas. But can verbal 
knowledge be immediate? Sankara and many of his followers 
believe that it can be so provided the knowledge is of the knower 
himself. Self-knowledge is essentially immediate. In the state of 
avidya it is covered by object-knowledge and becomes object- 
mediated. The mahavakyas enable one to recover ones true 
identity and discard the illusion from which one had been suffer¬ 
ing. Since the Sel f is always present immed iately, its recovery from 
the midst of an illusory self-identity may be effected by verbal 
intimation. The story of the prince brought up by the huntsman 
related by Dravidacarya has been referred to by Sankara. 84 Sen- 
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fences like Dasamastvamasi also illustrate a situation where 
words give immediate recognition. 

Even if verbal knowledge may sometime be immediate, can 
wor s give knowledge of the Self or Brahman ? Is not language 
confined to empirical objects, finite and relational? Sankara's 
answer is that while language cannot describe or d efine Brahman, 
itcan indicate it obliquely by a processof negation. Thus terms like 
eing or knowledge'may indicate Brahman when they are freed 
orna siting determinations. Brahman is to be reached through 
e negation of all determination i.e. as what is properly infinite. 
„ ^ ^ s ^ sed do not lead to merely abstract knowledge is 
notirm if y f 6 aCt brahman is immediately given in the ego- 
that Ip h f * if ne 8 a ^ on the delimitations of the empirical Self 
knowlprf ° f e ^ n ^ n ^ e Self or Brahman. Thus words can give the 
Brahma ? e ° ! he SeIf or Brahman obliquely through negation. 

hJT S m f, 1Cated b y words ' notstated ( laksyatena tu ucyate ). 85 
Phers tri phT the ' maha 'vakya convey its meaning? Later philoso- 
a iahad aiah° 1 f * 6 P re<dse nat ure of laksana here in terms of 
teach 2tT^ ^" Sadkara Sa y s ' ' The sentence ' Tattvamasf 
'tat' Nowthp. e iT eanmg0ftheterm ^ vam ’ ls identical with that of 
viz thereat a denotes the sub ^ of the present context, 

cause et^ 3 of 1 Brahma lksitr) which is the 

scripturessuchaef'R^K ' 3nd whlch is well known from the 
n.);'Brahman iff Brabl ^ an 1S Trut h and knowledge infinite' ( Tai 
( Br. in g ^! k "owledge and bliss' ( Br. III. 8. 11); 'unseen seer' 

'unaging dpirM^Tn Knower ' (^-) 'unborn' {Mu II. 1.2); 
neither short ^ Neither gross, nor subtle, 

'unborn'excli" f° r ° ng ^ r ' ^ these texts terms such as 

etc.;suchterm« ee - X,Stent,alalterati0nSSUchas/comin g in tobeing' 

such as erossnpf S n °j ,® ross exc i u de the properties of substances 
its sentient anH i S ' 30 ^ such terms as 'knowledge' etc., is stated 

the features , uminousna t ur e. This entity which is free from all 
experience (an arac ^ e 5* s ti c sarhsara and is of the nature of 
those learned f lu v ^ ma ka), and called Brahman —is known to 
Similarly thp f 6 edar *t a / as the meaning of the term Tat. 

(pntyZtolrri ,he term T inward self 
beginning frnm n, 1 hearer, of whom the nature on reflection 
ness. 87 Thus h • 6 od y * s ultimately determined as conscious- 
Bnhmin a avin S unders t°°d that /afrefers to the transcendent 

jl / . n ^^^771° one's own Self, the identity of the two has to 

inderstood in terms of pure intelligence from which all super- 
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impositions have been negated. The ego is superimposed on the 
Self. "This adhyasa or superimposition (of the ego on the Self) is 
negated on the evidence of 'Not this, not this', as if this presented 
itself as a reality ( praptavat ). After that no adhyasa-vidhi can be 
reasonable. Just asblueness {mala) is superimposed on the sky and 
negated by the unwise, so is the superimposition (of the ego) on the 
Self and its negation from it.' 88 The superimposition ( Adhyasa , 
adhyaropa) which is negated is ab initio false. This process of 
superimposition and negation, adhyaropa and apavada, enables, 
as it were, a bridge to be built between the empirical and the 
transcendental, between what the words denote and what they 
indirectly indicate. Words and concepts denote objects only, not 
the pure Self. Now the ego and its characteristics are the super¬ 
impositions to which words apply directly. The ego, however, 
is proximate to the Self so that the two are mutually confused. 
Since jati, karman etc., belong to the ego, words too apply to it. 
Thev cannot apply to the Self because such categories do not 
belong to it. The ego is a reflection of the Self. Words denote 
this reflection ( abhasa) directly and indicate the Self only indi¬ 
rectly. 'The Self, its reflection (ego) and the place of the reflection 
(. buddhi) are like the face, its reflection and the mirror. They are 
known from the scriptures and reasoning and so is the unreality o 

the reflection.' 89 , 

As mentioned above it was felt by many before and even a 
Sankara that the mere hearing of the maha vaky as does not actua y 
produce immediate self-knowledge which requires in addition 

meditativepractice.Sankara,however,saysthatif 'theknow e ge 
of fira/i/nanbeingtheSelfcannotariseonhearinga text once on y, 

it will not arise even when it is heard repeatedly. For if a text sue 
as 'Thou art That' does not produce the true notion of Brahman 1 
heard once, what hope is there that the intended effect should be 
produced by its repetition?' 90 If it is said that words need to be 
supported by reasoning to enable us to intuit Brahman, t en too 
repetition would be useless. It may perhaps be said t \a 
sentence and reasoning together produce only the knowledge o 
the general nature of the object not of its specific individ ua 
character'. For example, when you hear that someone is in pain you 
only have a general knowledge of the fact, not a specific and vivid 
intuition. If this is so, Sankara argues, no amount of repetition or 
meditation would be of any help. The specific character not 
cognized in the first instance would not be cognized by any 
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repetition of the same sentences or reasoning which were available 
in the first instance. 91 

Thus, for Sankara the knowledge of the Self arises from hearing 
the mahavakyas and requires nothing more than their proper 

comprehension. Such comprehension generally requires ratiocina¬ 
tion also which enables one to discard one's false identification 
with the ego and thus reach the Self. Med itation on the meaning of 
tne mahavakyas is not necessary but may be a help in the case of 
those persons for whom the meaning of the terms is obstructed by 
ignorance, doubt, and misconception. Various misconceptions 
may need successive acts of attention and comprehension. Thus a 
successively progressive cognition of truth may take place through 
a process of meditation on the meaning of the mahavakya. All this 
is, however, not necessary for one who is quick-witted 92 

th , e £ rela i t | onshi P ^ action and knowledge, thus Sankara 

thp he <1Ua 1 i s P r i nc iP a l 0 P’ n i 0 n.Itisknowledgearisingfrom 

eautp? n8 m the .^avakyas which leads to hberation and 

es?ed S' GTaCh ° n c T r meditation - Nevertheless, the disinter- 

med1ta P t^n 0 r anCe K° f *?'}* ^ the rise of knowledge and 

pramsffl w®.; help ‘ With ref erence to texts like ‘vijhaya 

niyama vidT /Th an ara ev u en admits as mentioned before, a 

admits the n’ T f hUS i atlOU § h a ri g or °us jhanamargj, Sankara 

Pterinl e p Pf Ca U eleVanCe ° f and the validity of 

Actual eliefbnh he q y ,estlon reall y is of the moral and intel- 

social or dtual eH° 1 fTt erof k now Iedge. It i s not a question of 

ofeligibiH^fip g ^' but D ° f l nWard fitnes s- These conditions 

^ etefnal andT^? Uiry Brah ™ nar * 'discrimination of what 

obtain the results '® non “ eterna ' the renunciation of all desire to 

requirementof/ r n ? $ *! 10nS both h ^e and hereafter; the 

theseekineoffinTT 1 ' ‘'^ estra | nfan d the other means, and 

titiksa samadhidnri ease , lve ^ a ' vaira gya,sama, dama, uparati, 

the prStl 1 Srad i ha ' an * mum ’-'ksutva, these constitute 

whowouldenauit-p ' T ^ S P* ritU£d virtues necessary for one 

has to cultivate the m ° ™ 7mrm The person who seeks liberation 

personFor ^rtka Ve fV VlrtUeSWh * Cbare r er ^ ec t ed * n the liberated 
P son. hor Sankara this is a rule of spiritual science. 92 

Bhakti 

Although liberation comes from knowledge and the rise of 

1S facihtated by disinterested work and the cultivation 

p ritual virtues, it has been felt from the age of the Upanisads 
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and emphasized by the Gita that the grace of God and loving 
devotion to Him constitute a prime means of the rise of liberating 
knowledge. Sankara accepts that knowledge may come from the 
grace of God and that devotional meditation, and contemplation 
may lead to the realization of the Self. 94 Just as Sankara seeks the 
real nature of God in the pure, unqualified Self, he identifies Bhakti 
ultimately with pure knowledge {paramartha-jhana-laksana). 
Bhakti in its preliminary form comprises worshipful and medita¬ 
tive action which wascalled ga uni bhakti in later treatises. Sankara 
calls it karma-laksana bhakti. In this form Bhakti is the greatest 
purifier of the heart 96 and culminates in surrender to God. The 
highest kind of Bhakti, however, is jhana-laksana by which one 
knows God as the pure sky-like consciousness free from all d uality. 
In Sankara's interpretation, thus, it is only in its lower form that 
Bhakti has the meaning of service or surrender to God. What 
Sankara calls the highest Bhakti has no relationship to personal 
God at all. It is simply another name for non-dual self-knowledge, 

impersonal and absolute. 97 , 

It seems thus, that Sankara does not see the new meaning of 
bhakti as pure love of God without any other motive as intended 
in the Bhaga vad-gita. This can only be attributed to the compulsive 
force of his absolutistic philosophy. The doctrine of bhakti as the 
highest means of spiritual realization, even as the highest en , 
appears to presuppose a metaphysics in which the spirit is not an 
unqualified non-duality but rather a 'Community' of Persons. It is 
true that an attempt was made in later times to give bhakti a p ace 
of honour within Advaita Vedanta itself. Nevertheless, it is a tact 
that Sankara evaluates karman and bhakti in his commentaries 
from the standpoint of strict non-dualism as relevant only so long 
as Ignorance persists in some form. He identifies non-dual being 
with knowledge and excludes action and love from it except to the 
extent that love of God is interpreted as action for the Lord or as 
self-knowledge. If we were to interpret eternal self-knowledge as 
eternal self-communion or the eternal and infinite love by w ic 
God loves Himself, one could find a place for bhakti in Sankara. 

But apparently Sankara never personalizes the Absolute and never 

elevates love as the supreme value. In these respects he appears 
much closer to Buddhism than to theism. 

Nevertheless, it is arguable that the system of Sankara is not so 
watertight as to exclude an interpretation in favour of bhakti as an 
ultimate spiritual verity. The Upanisadshad declared the Atman 
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to be the object of the greatest or real love. 'Atman is dearer than 
theson, dearer than possession, dearer and nearer than all objects.' 
'The husband is not loved for the sake of the husband, he is loved 
for the sake of theSelf. Nor is the wife—nor child ren loved for their 
sake, they are loved for the sake of the Self.' 98 Sankara says, 'Since 
love of other objects is only a means for the love of the Self, all such 
love is second ary ( gauni ); love of the Self alone is primary.' 99 These 
passages suggest that the Self is the original, real or sole object of 
love. And is not Self {Atman) convertible with person ( Purusa )? 
The essence of personality is self-consciousness and that cannot be 
taken away from the Self. 

The non-duality of the Self means that the Self is not an object to 
itself as another but its very being is consciousness which is wholly 
itself, turned away from everything else towards itself. The realiza¬ 
tion of the 'qualityless' Self is not the transcendence of all that 
constitutes the unique value of personality or humanity but rather 
its culmination in terms of self-realization which should be under¬ 
stood as self-communion, the fulfilment of man's original and 
highest love, esctatic and rapturous. 'Like one resting in ecstacy', 100 

'Likeoneembracedbyhisbeloved and forgetting everything. . .' I0, / 

T h u- 1S u he hi ? hest end ' the highest fulfilment, the highest world, 
f. hliss. All other engagements are merely fragments of 

it. - Sankara says, 'Eso'sya parama anandah nityatvat yo vai 
bhumatatsukham 'iti srutyantarat ■The attainment of the Self is, 
u. s ' *■ e attainment of what is loved in a non-dual experience 
which has been compared to that of ecstasy. How is this love and 
iss o t e infinite Self to be distinguished from the loving com- 
munion with God? The pure Self is conceived as infinite ( bhuman , 
nan a), eati ic ( ananda , rasa) and the sole object of love and 


wimi 6 a ^ so c °nceived as the source of grace. He is the inner 
belong “ m ° nit01 the deluded empirical ego. All freedom 
doll T? ° , e ? e f ' thee S° actin g hke a mechanically controlled 
cpir 1S ° , 1S •ceordivineSelfthatmanmusttumtoincomplete 
whirh ns the idea of surrender to a spiritual reality 

j,i i. 111111 ]! 6, ea hhc and gracious does find a place in Sankara 
t, at . 1 ! ™ hat constitutes the heart of the path of bhakti. 

c e 0 J ec ^ ec ^ ^at these ideas in Sankara are merely in 
anuva a o some scriptural texts, not central to his system. For him 
the Self is transcendent rather than beatific. In fact, he underplays 
the very notion of ananda. Similarly, it is the id ea of renouncing the 
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instinctive love for the non-self that is important in Sankara, not the 
idea of the love for the Self. Self-realization is conceived by Sankara 
as an example of knowledge rather than of love or communion. His 
Absolute signifies not the perfection of qualities and values but 
their transcendence. 

Nevertheless, there is no denying the fact that Sankara gives a 
place to both Sadhana-bhakti as well as para bhakti in his system 
and that this fact has been insufficiently emphasized in some of his 
modern interpretations. The worship of saguna brahman as Isvara 
'or devata is logically coherent with his system in which the 
superimposition of upadhis of diverse grades enables Brahmanto 
function in a cosmic or religious capacity. The two principal 
upadhis of Mama and Rupa figure in the processes of avidya as 
well as Vidya. Their use in devotional worship is well known. It is 
the concept of upadhi that enables the non-duality of Brahman to 
be reconciled with the endless variety of the gods and their modes 
of worship. The stotras of Sankara testify to the importance which 
may be attached to the devotional cults in his system. Indeed, in 
later tradition Sankara has been described as Sanmata- 
sthapanacarya. Bhakti as worship of the Gods is simply the 
diversified expression of the worship of God and insofar as this 
devotion is selfless it purifies the heart and leads to the gracious 
revelation of the divine person within the worshipper as his own 
eternal Self. While as a means of spiritual seeking bhakti is selfless 
worship and surrender, its perfection or consummation is in the 
inner experience of the realization of God as the. Self. 

Does bhakti require that God should be other than the self and 
that the vision of God should be one of emotional rapture or 
ecstasy? To say that the object of love must bean 'other' is to forget 
that love transcends 'otherness'. 'Madhuripuraham iti 
bhavanasila.' m This is the truth of the Vedantic dictum ‘Atmanastu 
Kamaya sarvampriyam bhavati', that the true object of love is the 
Self, is not the elevation of selfishness into a philosophical prin¬ 
ciple. When queen Mallika said the same thing, Buddha isbelieved 
to have supported her. 105 The self that is the real object of love is not 
the ego. The ego must, indeed, be sacrificed at the altar of the 
universal or divine Self as a prerequisite of what Sankara calls the 
devotion ripened into knowledge. 'To enter the mansion of love 
one must make an offering of one's own head .' 106 Nor, indeed, can 
it be said that the love for an object mustbe meditated by the name, 
form, appearance or qualities of that object. Such love can only be 
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superficial. 'Na khalu bahir upadhln pritayah sariisrayante '. 107 
True love must be centred in the unalterable being or self of its 
object, and that self cannot be really other than that of the subject 
of love. The whole mystery of love is that of a self-transcend ing self- 
communion. It cannot, therefore, be admitted that there is any 
radical incompatibility between Advaita and the philosophy of 
bhakti as love. 108 It is true that Sankara does not emphasize 
emotional rapture or ecstasy in his commentaries but some of his 
probably authentic hymns do evince these in ample measure. 

It is important to stress that the distinction of aspect between 
Brahman and Isvara, nirguna and saguna, should not be regarded 
as a difference in reality. Isvara is not " Brahman as merely viewed 
by the jlva in reference to himself and the world." 109 The creativity 
of thought {Tksa) belongs to Brahman and is not simply referred to 
Him allegorically by the jlva,' though 'His creativity is like that of 
the magician, as the creativity of absolute appearance.' Isvara has 
a dual form. He wields the Maya-sakti and is immanent in the 
world. He is also the transcendent Brahman. Isvara is 'not a false 
ideaof theyTra, a mere symbol adopted forhis upasana (worship)-’ 

It is true that Sankara's Vedanta is a religion of jhana but 'This 
knowledge is itself understood as an intuition which amounts to 
ecstasy and does not in any sense mean a supersession of bhakti.' 
Although Sankara's emphasis on jhana is partly conceived as a 
protest against the doctrine of karman especially as ritualism, it is 
in no sense a protest against the religion of bhakti.' 


Liberation 

There is a peculiar paradox in Sankara's concept of liberation. 
On the one hand, it is an eternal verity, the very nature of the Self 
or ra man and in this sense cannot be a goal to be achieved. It is 
no somet ing that can come to be in time. On the other hand, the 

Tf°? • a f e • T an is very startin g point of all spiritual religion, 
it it is denied, the edifice of religion will be robbed of its founda¬ 
tions. Man seeks freedom but is eternally free. The classic solution 
. • 6 Pj 1 * 1 ° X * S * n * erms °f knowledge which can be an event in 

■ a , n , yet revea * an eternal fact as its content. In the case of self- 
i , g^lmeansthcd ispelling of an illusion viz., the illusion of 

n age. cannot, however, mean the annihilation of nature and 
man, no even o one s own psychophysical personality and past 
is ory. eworld is not an illusion of the individual soul but the 
magic of God. If from one point of view spiritual awakening is a 
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recovery of what was never really lost, it is also from another point 
of view, a transformation or rather transmutation of the historical, 
empirical personality of the human seeker. 'Ahimiva kuvalaya- 
malam.' The concept of a human being who is both liberated and 
yet living in the world of men as a Jivanmukta is a concept peculiar 
to such non-dualistic systems as Vedanta and Buddhism. From the 
identity of appearance and reality in the absolute it follows that 
what is phenomenally existent from one point of view is also an 
aspect or mode of eternity from another. ' Samsarasya na nirvanat 
kihcidasti visesanam/'SarvarhKhalvidam Brahma', 'Avajananti 
mam mudha manusim tanum asritam param bhavam ajananto 
mama bh uta-mahesvaram / / 1,0 

Between the spiritual seeker and the liberated person there is a 
continuity of qualities and aspects. The seeker assiduously prac¬ 
tises the virtues which come naturally to the realized person. The 
description of the sthitaprajha in the BG, thus, falls in line with the 
conditions of eligibility for the seeker like viveka, vairagya etc., 
mentioned earlier. Once spiritual knowledge dawns, avidya with 
its inbuilt subject-object duality is understood to be illusive. Man 
is, thus, liberated from the bondage of all practical obligations, 
social and religious. He is free from desire and hatred, fear and 
anger. He is imperturbable and equanimous under all circum¬ 
stances. 

'Although the morality of imperatives and norms applies only 
to the empirical ego subject to transcendental or instinctive igno¬ 
rance and not to the liberated person, it does not follow that 
Sankara's Advaita is indifferent to morality. In the Upadesa- 
sahasri (2.18) and the Naiskarmyasiddhi (4.62-69) the possibility 
of licence has been specifically refuted.' 1 " Na ca niyogabhavat 
samyagdarsinoya thestacesta-prasahgah. sarva trabhimanasyai va 
pravartakatvad abhimanabhavacca samyagdarsinah.' u 2 The 
practice of the sadhana catustaya and its perfection in the 
liberated person excludes the possibility of any egoistic or anti¬ 
social conduct. 'The liberated person transcends dharma as 
prescription or prohibition but illustrates the ideal virtues of 
egolessness and universal compassion, detachment and 
desirelessness, peace and harmony as illustrated by the descrip¬ 
tion of the sthitaprajha in whom the moral will is transmuted into 
the spontaneity of the holy will. Such a person must regard the 
others as the same as himself and cannot make any invidious 
distinctions. Although he has no personal ends to serve he must 
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inevitably help any genuine seeker of truth. This is the character¬ 
istic kind of service which belongs to the Jhanin .' U3 ' Upadeksyanti 
tejhanam jhaninas tattvadarsinah.' 

It is clear that the liberated person cannot be immoral because 
he is free from egoism, desires and passions and is endowed with 
self-restraint, tranquillity, forbearance, discrimination, non-vio¬ 
lence, friendliness, compassion etc. The virtues which constitute 
the universal morality of the heart are found spontaneously opera¬ 
tive in him. Far from being indifferent to morality he is in fact the 
paragon of spiritual morality. At the same time, it is equally clear 
that since the liberated person does not perceive himself in terms 
ofanysocial rolesorrelationshecannot feelbound by the practical 
conventions of religious and social morality. He is not anyone's kin 
or foe, nor dependent on anyone. He expects nothing and feels no 
bondage or obligations. He has renounced social and religious life 
from within. Nevertheless, his condition does not amount in 
practice to a total renunciation of society since he depends on the 
institution of mendicancy. Even physical living requires some kind 
of activity. ‘Sarlra-yatra pica te noprasiddhyed akarmanah.' Nor 
is the liberated person without a social role even though that role 
cannot be reduced to a stereotype. The liberated person presents 
a living example of how saintlinessmay bepractically realized and 
thus functions as a source of idealistic inspiration. He also func¬ 
tions as that rare kind of teacher who helps the continuation of the 
tradition of spiritual wisdom. This may be described as 
lokasarhgraha at the highest level. 

Social Ideas 

Sankara's social ideas tended to be generally orthodox. The 
sysem o arnasrama-dharma as described in the smrtis was 
e ieve y imtorepresentanidealorderbuthenoted withregret 
that it was not followed in practice just as the ideal polity of the 
universa ru er was nowhere to be found in his contemporary 
e£ V.J’. , * . ov '§ Sankara accepted the traditional social system 

311 • \ S Vp a S ° r common man he perceived that the force of 
social obligations depends on man's acceptance of the social 
persona, ro es and relations. It is only within the framework of 
socially defined identities that institutional norms acquire their 
moral force. For Sankara all these identities, relations and norms 
presuppose a basic ignorance about the Self. Man is not a 'species 
being, a bundle of social relations, 'a system of appercipient 
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systems'. Assuming a social persona, identifying himself with a 
social image, man misses his real Self and leads an unauthentic 
existence. He needs to red iscover himself by turning away from the 
familiar patterns of religious and social activity. Sankara, thus, 
combines a traditional reverence for the Vedic social system with 
a thorough-going rejection of social relations and actions from the 
essential being of man and this comes out most clearly in his 
critique of the doctrines of the Mlmamsakas. Sankara's rejection of 
the Mlmamsaka standpoint on Karman has too often been repre¬ 
sented as a technical rejection of certain abstract conceptions. It 
has, 'however, far-reaching religious and social implications. It is 
the rejection of a ritualistic and formalistic religion in favour of a 
spiritual and philosophical religion. The obligatory character of 
religious ritual and its unseen supernatural efficacy constituted a 
characteristic doctrine of the priestly class. The life of the upper 
castes was regulated by a traditional ritual pattern ordained by the 
scriptures which claimed to lead man to felicity here and hereafter. 
The priestly philosophy did not d istinguish between ritual, moral 
and social order.' 114 In its smarta-pauranika version renunciation 
was accepted as an asrama but various rules were prescribed for 
being eligible for it and for duties which were imposed on it. 
Sannyasawas not conceived as release from all prescriptions. Thus 
Medhatithi says, 'It may be argued that for one who has turned 
away from the world and has renounced Karman, there are no 
scriptural prescriptions. This, however, is not the intent of the 
scriptures. What constitutes renunciation is simply the abandon¬ 
ing of T and 'Mine'. 115 

Now Sankara rejects the ritualistic conception of human ends 
and means. The highest human end is not satisfaction but freed om 
which canbe attained only by seeing things sub specie aetermtatis, 
not by any kind of action. He argues that the obligatory character 
of ritual duties is conditional on one's radically false identification 
with social rules, or Varnasramadyabhimana. Such social identifi¬ 
cation rests on an instinctive delusion or avidya. Ritual duties, 
thus, have no force for the authentic or enlightened person or 
jhanin. That this idea did not actually become a solvent of the 
ritualized religious order was only because the Jhanin was ex¬ 
pected to be detached from the common run of social life and the 
mode of social existence held appropriate for him was that of 
Sannyasa or renunciation which isolated him from the common 
run of social life. In a way thus, the Jhanin was expected tc be 
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indifferent to social or ritual claims intent only on his lone, spiritual 
quest. 116 

Varnasrama-dharma signified the ritual-social order which 
regulated action on the basis of role-identities ( abhimana ) defined 
in terms of estate ( varna) and life-station ( asrama ). For Sankara this 
order is divinely revealed through the Vedas and the Vedic 
tradition is the means for the realization of what is really good for 
man. Man may, doubtless, seek what he deems to be his good by 
devising means in accordance with his own wishes and fancies, or 
experience and calculation. Such an order in which men are moved 
entirely by their own instincts, perceptions and reason without the 
aid of revelation will not be a 'right' or stable order. Such a society 
will be an order of artha and kama without dharma and moksa. 
There will be no place for men with a godly nature (DaivT sampad) 
in such a society. It can only be the society of the ungod ly (asurl and 
raksasisampad). 'Such men believe in the body being the soul, 
pursue the principle of eat, drink and be merry', and lead a violent 
and predatory life. They deny that the world has been created by 
God, assert it to be without any moral law, and believe the world 
process to be accidental. This point of view is that of naturalism or 
materia ism(lokayatikadrstiriyam). U7 'Abandoning the revelation 
an acting y self-will man cannot hope to reach real happiness. 
To the two types of humanity (bhuta-sargau), godly (daiva) and 
ungodly ( asura ), correspond two contrasted ways of life, and the 

.? C *? n . ls ^ e ^ lniscen t of St. Augustine's distinction between 
Civitas dei and Civitas terrena where the earthly City is marked by 

terms'it ° ^ ^ l* eavenl y b Y the love of God.” 8 In Vedantic 
if hums necess ary or the social order to be regulated by Dharma 
it humanity is to be fulfilled. 6 y 

has in rrHn^rtf ^ S Pf abs tbe orber of Varnas and Asramas he 
actual „._. th f erevealedanddivinel y ordained institutions, not the 
considerably f SOClet ^ in times. The actual conditions diverged 
largely subm e o^ginal ordinances. The Varna system was 
asramas A ^ ^ ^ ever 'P r °ld er ating jatis, and the 

decline of Hh m d , 1Sar , ra y or obsolete. While Sankara notes the 

Varna Ilf ^ f hows no interest in the jatis. He accepts the 
Vhj system as the classification of human nature and functions 

nto basic types so that the roles could be correctly determined for 
social achon which in its ultimate nature is sacrifice or worship 
o ere to t e ods. The social order thus, becomes essentially a 
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ritual order.' Brahmana srstah varnah karmartham.' U9 The creator 
has ordanined the Varnas for the sake of work. 

Thus while the ungodly are sunk in the degrading cycle of 
egoistic and acquisitive activity, the life of moral and religious 
activity in accordance with dharma constitutes thebeginning of the 
life of the godly. But beyond these two types of human order, 
appetitive ( pravrtti ) and ritual ( pravrtti-dharma ), there is the 
saintly order. The wise (Jhanins), liberated by their wisdom, 
renounce the life of action and keep aloof. They eschew all social 
relations and world ly pursuits. In Bud dhism and Jainism monastic 
orders had been created for the support and organization of all 
those who wished to pursue the life of wisdom. In Vedic tradition 
the fourth asramaw as meant for the cultivation of wisdom after the 
formal renunciation of works. In the Vedic tradition even this 
asrama for the wise or the seekers of wisdom was subjected to 
many rules and restrictions. As a matter of history the concept of 
this asrama did not originally belong to the Ved ic trad ition which 
insisted that Vedic study and ritual should not be given up. 
However, the popularity of the ideal of mendicancy owing to its 
support by heterodox sects led to its gradual acceptance in the 
Vedic tradition as the fourth station of life. In the Vedic ethos 
Karman as ritual action or ritualized social action was the prime 
principle of good life, and originally the estates and stations all 
represented the subdivisions of cooperating roles in social activity 
conceived ultimately as a sacrifice. The ungodly do not sacrifice, 
they do not give up their egoistic claims and possessions. For the 
godly, life is a perpetual sacrifice. In the Sramanic ethos the 
ritualistic conception of Karman was substituted by a purely moral 
law, superior to all human laws and independent of religious 
prescriptions or the will of god s. At the same time the human good 
was conceived not as the maximization of happiness but as com¬ 
plete freedom from pain. Since even moral Karman leads to 
pleasure not unmixed with pain, all Karman is of the nature of 
bondage and ultimately evil. To attain the ideal of freedom (mukti) 
and non-action ( naiskarmya ), it is necessary as a preparation to 
abandon social ties, duties, possessions, and lead a life of reason 
( viveka ), dispassion, tranquillity, askesis, self-sufficiency, forti¬ 
tude etc. It implies the renunciation of all domestic life, religious 
ritual, economic and political activities. The seeker of freedom 
must lead a life of non-violence, chastity and non-possession. 
Ultimately he must gain pure spiritual knowledge so that his 
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practice of the life of renunciation may become a spontaneous 
realization. Thus Sramanya stood for an ideal which lay outside 
the original conception of the varnas and asramasbut this ideal was 
incorporated in the classical Varnasrama-dharma. It is this later 
classical version which Sankara has in mind and in the light of 
which he interprets the ancient texts. In this version thesocial order 
is tied by the ritual law and lies between the ungod ly and the saintly 
human conditions but while it strenuously opposes the former, it 
accepts the aloofness of the latter as an ideal condition valid for 
those who are willing to renounce the world. 


Mendicancy and Monasticism 

This concept of sramanya, mauna or sannyasa is reminiscent of 
the Cynic concept of apathia and the associated attitude of with¬ 
drawal and protest towards the religious and public life of the 
Polis. The concept of a universal natural law superior to the 
conventional laws of the polis emerged with the Stoics. Even in the 
Age of Philosophers in China the concept of Wu-Wei emerged as 
a counterweight to the ideas of Li and Fa.' 20 In India too the clear 
emergence of the ideal of sramanya and sannyasa belongs to the 
^ er xc j ana p a das gave place to the mahajanapadas 

j SeC ° nd Urban Revo,ut ion. In the actual institutionalization 

of the ideal a number of factors joined hands. The breakdown of the 
c ans an the rise of the cities implied the emergence of a class of 
persons dispossessed of their trad itional means of livelihood. This 
swe e t e ranks of labourers, slaves, destitutes, and beggars, 
ome o t ese doubtless turned to mendicancy also. The old 
i 0r , ra ^ rnacar y a meant a way of life subject to the vows of 
TJ 7 : f e ^ence, poverty and Vedic study. The Sramanic sects 
nrp£! ; brahmacar ya without Vedic study and as a final, not as a 
for or y' s ^ a d on of life.Numerousdetailed rules were adopted 

AlthnnoiffVi 1C j nts * n t * le different sects, Sramanic or Brahmanic. 
life 61 ea l°^ men dicancy meant the renunciation of social 

social instUuHon?i 10n US6lf C3me f ° be clearly converted into a 


prpmoHVarT^ Sann y^ sa asrama enshrined an essentially 
r] _ Q • f r ld <;al which contrasted strongly with the coenobitism of 
classical Buddhist organization of monastic life. Buddhist monas- 

vT *" ons what might be called an alternative society 

lc 1 ev0 e itself entirely to the pursuit of higher culture and 
spirituality, though it depended for its existence on lay patronage. 
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Thewise lived far and away from worldly concerns but performed 
a regular educative function for the lay society which supported 
them. 

Now Sankara has been traditionally created with introducing 
the Buddhist model of monastic life into the Brahmanical tradition 
but the belief needs to be critically examined. For Sankara the 
essence of sannyasa or Parivrajya consists in the knowledge of non¬ 
duality and the consequent giving up of all works ( karman). The 
real sannyasin is none other than the really enlightened person who 
has attained to Jhana and Naiskarmya. 'TasmatVedanta-pramana- 
janitaika tvapra tyaya va ta eva karma-nivrtti-laksanam parivrajyam 
Brahmasamsthatvam ceti .’ n2 It follows that since even a house¬ 
holder may attain such a knowledge he too would qualify for 
Pari vrajya ‘Etena grhasthasyaikatva-vijhane sati parivrajyam 
arthasiddham.' Nevertheless, Sankara insists that such a person 
cannot be confined to remain in anyone of the first three asramas 
in which works are compulsorily prescribed. The Jhaninor Pari vrad 
must renounce works and in this sense can only belong the fourth 
asrama. For Sankara it is only the person with the Vedantic 
knowledge of unity who may rightly renounce works for mendi¬ 
cancy. The Sankhyas, the Buddhists or the merely indolent do not 
have such right because they lack the qualifying knowledge. As or 
the rules and formalities prescribed for the fourth asrama ,^Sankara 
does not set much score by them ‘Vedoktam parivrajyam na 

yajhopavita-tridanda-Kamandalvadi-pangrahah.- T is is renu 

niscent of the quotation from the Mbh found in Vedanta-Kalpataru- 
parimala-'Kasaya-dharanam maundyam trivistabdham kaman- 
dalum/Lihgannyannartham etanina moksayeti me mati ./ 

The staff, single or triple, was an oft-mentioned sign ot tie 
sannyasin while kamandalu, patra , sikya, and pavitra too m 
mention. Yajhopavlta findsmention in connection with theclassot 
Kuticakas. Various appurtenances are permitted for Kuticakas and 
Bah udakas. It is the Paramahamsas for whom there are no encum¬ 
brances or restrictions. 124 For Sankara they alone seem to meet the 
idea of the sannyasin. In disparaging the obvious insignia of tne 
sannyasin in terms of the staff or water-gourd, he actually sec 'S to 
identify the sannyasin not with a formally recognisable group o 
persons but with those who have actually attained wisdom 01 
Jhana. He is to be identified with reference to his actual spiritual 
attainment, not his formal membership of a social group. 

Now if sannyasins are to be so defined, how can sannyasa be 
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institutionalized? The fact, however, remains that although Sankara 
regards the essence of Parivrajya to b ejriana and karma-nivrtti, he 
does not reject the current formal institution of mendicancy. Jn a 

waySankaramaintainsacleardistinction between thetwobecause 
while the question of social eligibility does notarise for knowledge, 
it does arise for sannyasa as an asrama. Sankara supports the view 
that it is only the Brahmanas who are entitled for sannyasa,' 25 a 
view which is rejected by his own pupil Suresvara who points out 
r 5 re gards all the three upper castes eligible for 

sannyasa. Curiously Visvarupa supports the more orthodox 
view w ic creates a problem about his identification with 
Suresvara. It follows that although for Sankara real sannyasa is 
° J f th , e vidva t-sannyasa of the Paramahaihsa, hestill accepted the 
tmHif U u° f VIV ! dl ? a - sann y* sa as defined in the dharma-sastra 
sinnT /- 11 * ma ^. e conc l u ded, thus, that Sankara's conception of 

vriM^^s^ns^ent with his seeking to organise it institutionally 

d^e Question Te A°^ m f * In the Hght 0f its essential nature. But 
nizedTnsHh f inStitute Ved antic mathas as orga- 

SwSns Tw T T*' educati °n, preaching etc., for The 
oSaflTmeant SCi }°° l? u The ‘inatha seems to have 

oth § ers It is inTh ^ 7 l OStd ° r residence for students and 

suSas PafiZl 5? S T Se l * ° CCurs in Baudhayana dharma- 

nofha;fSec^; ^** * nd Da ^™ra Carita. It did 

had.' 128 AsmentioneH Se t ! Se0 u monaster y as the Buddhist Vihara 
emphasized theerp d - ^ dharma '^stra tradition strongly 
for the Vedic mend ] 1 ^ ert hanthecosnobiticalmodeoflife 
came to use mathas 3 ?° % OWever ' ^aiva and Pasupata sects 
ally attached to ternt-dp^f , enCe ^ anc * sc hools for ascetics, gener- 
monastic idea thus Sa • u 3 east from f he 6 th century a.d. For the 
ortheJainS^^Z *** n0t haVe g ° ne the Buddhists 
to the mathasoi Sankara's follow^ SpeClfl , c e P*g r aphic references 
earliest epigranhir ollowers ?nywhere near his times. The 

belonged to the trad'f to a %hkararya who apparently 

Pontiff nearKahch/ T°l th 6 greatSa n k ara and wasa monastic 
centuryVidya^J 35 ^ een dated in a.d. 1111.- In the 14th . 
the//Jnn 7 uLS q r n e ^ r!3 /° m ° nastic residenceas a possibility for 

SarasvatlthafwecS^^^t^wilhlLlhusJana 

have been founJ^§^.if OUt the Dafan “ sects said *» 

following the^exarn^ 0 f ^ ank 2 ra should have lived in mathas 
ollowing the example of the Saivas, Pasupatas, Bauddhas and 
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Jainas though more or less obscurely asbefitted a new sect without 
royal patronage, is not at all unlikely. What Sankara is supposed to 
have contributed to their organization could be gleaned from the 
Mahanusasana attributed to him. What it inculcates is a sense of 
discipline and also the sense of a mission. The country is divided 
into a number of regions and the monasteries grouped accord¬ 
ingly. They are expected to preach the spiritual and religious 
principles and to cooperate among themselves. Whether Sankara 
established four or five principal monasteries in the four corners of 
the country and appointed his principal disciples to each one of 
these, is quite uncertain since the trad itions of these monasteries do 
not go beyond the med ieval age. It is, however, quite plausible that 
Sankara established some centres of worship, study and preaching 
in the course of his own pilgrimage to some of the famous holy 
places of his times and it is certain that his own example of a life 
dedicated to high spirituality, scholarship, teaching and debating 
served to inspire his followers as is attested by the history of his 
school in the subsequent centuries. While we cannot be certain of 
organizational details, there is no doubt that the tradition of 
Advaitic scholarship and saintliness continued vigorously after 
Sankara. This illustrious Vidya-sampradaya could not have grown 
without a distinctive and ample basis of social support and that 
does point to a growing all India monastic institutionalization 
during subsequent centuries which must owe its first inspiration 
of Sankara himself. 

Sankara's view that the socio-ritual order based on avidya is 
fraught with revolutionary potentialities. Just as this view ques¬ 
tioned the spiritual value of the narrow institutions of family and 
private property, it could endanger the ritualized caste order by 
regarding it as unreal for the Jhanin. The Buddhists and Jainas had 
already protested against it and a similar protest may be found in 
the Mahabharata. For Sankara although the eligibility for Vedic 
study depends on caste, there is no such dependence on caste or 
asrama as far as jhana is concerned. It is true that Sankara accepts 
the traditional rejection of the rights of the Sudras to Vedic study 
and ritual but he accepts thatSudras could actually bejnanins and 
had at any rate right to acquire knowledge from Itihasa and 
PuranaP 2 It must also be remembered that in commenting on the 
classical texts Sankara is necessarily bound by their plain views 
and the Smrtisby his time clearly expressed discriminatory views 
as far as the rights of the Sudras to Vedic study and ritual were 
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concerned. At the same time there is some reason to suppose that 
Sankara's attitude towards caste discrimination underwent a 
change as is brought out in the dramatic story of his meeting with 
the Candala in Varanasi. The differentiation of Brahmana and 
Candala cannot apply to the body, bhidyate annamayato' 
nnamayarhkim' ; nor can it apply to the soul:' Brahmana-svapaca- 
bheda-vicarah pratyagatmani katham tava yuktah' . The distinc¬ 
tion of dvija and svapaca is thus simply a false prejudice 
(mithyagraha ). The same truth is affirmed in the ManTsa- 
pahcakam , 133 


Whether the anecdote of the meeting with the Candala is 
history or mere legend, cannot be ascertained but if the anecdote 
were unhistorical it would be difficult to explain its fabrication in 
later times. The very fact that it was accepted even as part of the 
Sankara legend is not without significance. 

Sankara's doctrines of the avidyavad-visayatva of karma- 
kanda, of Varnasramadyabhimana as well as of the Jivanniukta as 
a living example of the gracious teacher for suffering humanity, put 
together do imply that everyone worth his salt must seek the 
• ov ^ °f t ru th and liberate himself from egoistic social and 
n Ua ^ onda § e ' Heavily insulated by technicalities and compro- 
mise y a latter day monastic tradition, this current of a purely 
spin ua re igion failed to reach the masses till they were taken up 
by some medieval saints and reformers like Kabir or modern 
crusaders like Vivekanand. 13 * 

mrn-ai t °^^ eC ° n ! a ^ nrnen,:0 ^^ erevo ^ ut * onai 3 ' r P 0 tcntialof Sankara's 
comnm" • socl f ^ ea ^ s ma y he attributed to his own tendency to 
duTmv miS I W1 , tr f dition - This followed naturally from the basic 
Vvavahf ai \ a „ a S fought between the two standpoints of 
thus vpIqT ^ aramartha. What he regards as the real truth. 
He rS ^ nC6d by 3 COntrar y conventional or 'practical' truth, 
varioi- : Karman ln fav0ur °f Jnana but then admits Karman in 
does not- aT ^ a P re P ara t° r y necessity for the common man. He 
Jfianabut aT' f ^ there is any question of social eligibility for 
revelation a accept ® that Jnana in some sense requires the Vedic 
pionshinofno 1 ^tudyrequiressocialeligibihty.bankara'scham- 

theorthoHo v j U 3 h now ledge.iscombined with his allegiance to 
same timp Vf 1C tradition, intellectual as well as social. At the 
Absoluf-ph W ] 1 e a voca fing the sole reality of the transcendent 

olute he also accepts the manifestation of God in diverse names 

and forms, and thus the validity of numberless sects and modes of 
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worship varying from the philosophical reflection over the Self 
(A tma vicara) to Tantricism. Sankara's thought is at once purist and 
catholic, revolutionary and traditional. For this very reason it was 
able to span two ages, the past and the future. 
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Thus Manu includes in dharma all kinds of conventional and institutional 
law by his dictum— 'Jati-Janapadan dharman etc.'(8.41). 
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Digvijaya: Sankara and Buddhism 


The relationship of Sankara to Buddhism has been the subject of 
considerable debate since ancient times. He has been hailed as the 
arch critic of Buddhism and the principal architect of its downfall 
in India. At the same time he has been described as a Buddhist in 
disguise. Both these opinions have been expressed by ancient as 
well as modern authors—scholars, philosophers, historians and 
sectaries. 1 It is proposed to analyse briefly the various aspects of the 
problem, historical as well as philosophical, and to showthatwhile 
the historical facts are clear enough, the difference of opinion in 
question really arises from certain ambiguities in Sankara as well 
asMahayanic philosophies. 

Sankara's writings clearly show his acquaintance with at least 
three schools of Buddhist philosophy, viz., the Sarvastivadins, the 
Vijnanavadins and the Madhyamikas. 2 Of individual Buddhist 
authors he certainly shows acquaintance with Dharmaklrti. 3 He 
criticises Buddhist doctrines and speaks disparagingly of the 
Buddha himself. 4 These facts tend to lend evidence to the legend¬ 
ary accounts in his biographies which show him disputing with 
Buddhists. 

On the other hand, it is not disputed that Sankara was the 
disciple of Govindapada who in turn was the d isciple of Gaudapada. 
Now Sankara quotes Gaudapada and refers to him with rever¬ 
ence. 5 He is even said to have written a commentary on the Karikas 
attributed to Gaudapada, although, this is more than doubtful. 6 It 
is, however, undoubted that Sankara should have known and been 
influenced by Gaudapada just as the latter may be plausibly 
supposed to have known and been influenced by Mahayana. 7 

It seems thus that while Sankara's direct acquaintance with 
Buddhism did not predispose him favourably towards it, he did 
imbibe unwittingly certain Mahayanic ideas by virtue of his be¬ 
longing to a tradition of Vedantic interpretation inspired by 
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Gaudapada. Vedanta arid Buddhism, in fact, may be said to form 
a subtle counterpoint within the complex harmony of the essential 
Indian spiritual tradition, or more abstractly, of the philosophia 
perennis. 

Let us first turn to Sankara's criticism of Buddhist philosophy to 
ascertain the extent and depth of his opposition to it. Although this 
criticism occurs in several of his works, it is taken up most 
systematically in the SB: Following the Sutras he takes up for 
criticism the common Buddhist ideas of momentariness, non¬ 
selfhood and causality as dependent origination, as also some 
specific doctrines of the three Buddhist schools mentioned before. 
Now the Buddhist principle of momentariness implies that all 
things are subject to change, that change takes place every moment, 
and that all change implies total destruction without any room for 
survival or persistence ( niranvayavinasa)? In its fully developed 
format the hands of Buddhist logicians this principle was grounded 
on the analysis of the concept of existence itself and formulated as 
a svabhavanumana . 10 Existence was conceived as instantaneous 
causa function ( artha-kriyakantva ), causation as ordered succes¬ 
sion °_ moments ( n iy a tepragbhavitva), things as process (santana, 
prava ia). e principle had, however, originated in existential 

oncern an passed through several phases. It was the perception 
tn m ° rtality anc ^ evan escence of experience which led 

dpn^i the attachment to personal existence. The 

w j ° 1 e mdividual soul as a permanent spiritual substance 
viHn P e °P e as i ts metaphysical support and corollary. 11 Indi- 
strp^rn exi ^ tence ' thus, came to be conceived as an aggregate, a 
mompj ra nsient factors. In this earlier phase the doctrine of 
?r SS .^ aS essentially a doctrine of the transience of 
Tn fhkI, i e l Wlth P Ut any P erm ™ent substratum. It did not mean 
Later wh yPaSe L e un q ua lifi e d denial of all substantive entities, 
was fnrrn"^ ^j SC °i°^ S ram *h e d/ the concept of momentariness 
elaborpif h a 6 6aSt aS ear * y as the age of Asoka. 12 It was 
Abhidhx ? * n Pharma and the Maha-Vibhasa and the 
Mahava ma ± OS1 recor d detailed debates on the nature ofTime. In 
taTl 6 momentar iness of things became the momen- 

” esta tesof mind or experience. Logicianslike Ratnaklrti 
gave the doctrine its finished logical form. 14 

The Sarvastivadins to whom Sankara alludes do admit a large 
number of dharmas which function momentarily but subsist 
through time. This is what gave them their name. It is true that 
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substance, quality and mode are rolled into one in the dharmas but 
they do have persistent natures or characters i.e. svabhava or 
laksana . 1S 

Now Sankara's major critique of momentariness occurs in the 
context of Sarvastivada, apparently in its Sautrantic version. 16 
Sankara thus attacks the doctrine of momentariness as inadequate 
to explain the facts of identity, especially personal identity, and the 
fact of causation itself. 'Those who maintain that everything has a 
momentary existence only admit that when the thing existing in the 
second moment enters into being the thing existing in the first 
moment ceases to be. On this admission it is impossible to establish 
between the two things the relation of cause and effect, since the 
former momentary existence which ceases or has ceased to be, and 
so has entered into the state of non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the later momentary existence.' 17 Nor could it be assumed that 
the former momentary existence when its process has reached a 
mature conclusion and it is still in a positive state, is the cause of 
the later moment (bha vabh u tahparinispartnavasthahpurva-ksana 
uttara-ksana sya heturiti ). 18 This would imply that the finished 
positive product becomes active once again and gets connected 
with the next moment. Nor would it help to assume that the mere 
existence of the antecedent moment constitutes its causal efficiency 
because it still remains unconnected with the succeeding mo¬ 
ment. 19 If the nature of the cause does not influence the nature of 
the effect, the two cannot be called cause and effect ( hetusva - 
bhavanuparaktasya phalasyotpa ttyasambha va t). 20 If the nature of 
the cause persists in the effect, as that of clay in the pot, the principle 
of momentariness would be given up. If, on the other hand, the 
nature of the cause were to be assumed not to colour the nature of 
the effect at all, one would be able to affirm the causal relation 
arbitrarily (Vinaiva va svabhavoparagena hetuphalabhavam 
abhyupagacchatahsarvatra tatprapteratiprasahgah ). 21 Again, the 
production, and destruction of a thing being held to be simulta¬ 
neous, how are they to be connected with its own nature or being? 
The three could notbe identical, else the three terms would become 
synonymous. Nor could the three be distinguished as different 
states of the same thing because then one moment will in effect be 
trifurcated. 22 Nor could the production and destruction of a thing 
be different from its being because in that case its being would be 
untouched by them and become perpetual. Nor finally could the 
production or destruction of a thing be merely their perception or 
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non-perception which being subjective will leave the object un¬ 
touched and make it eternal once again . 23 Indeed, since the anteced¬ 
ent moment ceases before the rise of the subsequent one, the effect 
would appear to arise without a cause which would contrad ict the 
Buddhistbelief incausality. If theantecedent moment isheld to last 
till the subsequent moment arises, cause and effect would become 
simultaneous, and the principle of momentariness too would be 
falsified. 

In the Brhadaranyaka-bhasya (ad Br. 1.2.1) too Sankara attacks 
the concepts of production out of nothing and momentariness on 
several grounds: 'mrdadi-karananam ghatadyutpattau Pindadi- 
nivrttavanuvrttidarsanat—anumanabhasat sadrsyadikalpana- 
nupapatteh' (SahkaragranthavalfVo 1. X,p. 15). Recognition or the 
perception of similarity would both be impossible if everything is 
momentary. 

Sankara s critique of the Buddhist principle of momentariness 
here appears to be based on a dynamic conception of causality of 
which the paradigm may be said to be the case of intelligent will 
transforming some material according to a design. Such is God's 
creation of the world ( iksapurvaka-srsti) as also of the potter's 
ma ir ^ P°t s - Sankara essentially identifies cause and effect, 
regard ingcausation as nothingbut transformation. 24 TheBuddhist 
ew in contrast resolves causality into the invariance of succession 
ere the cause is devoid of any motion or influence. ‘ Na gatir 
S c amsk f tam ksanikam’ {Abhidharma 4.2). The Buddhist 
likp 6 ^ ausat ‘ on n °t the production of commonsense objects 

thp £ S ' bUt , infinitesimal process of becoming as illustrated in 

tne stream of consciousness. 25 

a^f° r ?! ,hkarasdifficulties a h°ut the reconciliation of the three 
an j S ° ecom ing in a single moment, this difficulty was raised 
an<?w(^ nS1 6 T d at ^ en S* ; h * n the Abhidharma. The Sautrantika 
Dmvah Td at tbe 5a; hs£rfa-/a£-sanasbelong to the sequence or 
rn a ' atlc comm on-sense objects need to be replaced by 
ji , uous processes or flux. The identity of an object is defined by 
aracteristic function which must express itself instanta- 
i o i U ? 7 ai ? ce ^ se - As a new function emerges a new object must 
e o ave been pioduced.*- 7 However, the indiscernibility of 
simi ar successive moments and functions leads to a sense of 
persistent identity in sequence. 2 * While Buddhist momentariness 
reduces identity into an illusory construct, Sankara views change 
as illusory modes oi appearances of the changeless ground. 2 ^ For 
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the Buddhist to be is to change (arthakriyakaritvam sattvam); for 
Sankara to change is the sign of being unreal. 30 Sankara rid icules the 
Buddhists as Vainasikas or Nihilists, the Buddhists disparage 
Vedanta as^a^vata vad a or Etemalism. Thus Buddhism and Sankara 
appear to be mutually opposed as Asadvada and Sadvada. 

This, however, does not represent the true position. The Buddha 
had expressly ruled out both etemalism ( sasvatavada) and nihil¬ 
ism ( ucchedavada ). 31 Hence to accuse his doctrine of nihilism could 
oniybebased on misunderstanding. The Sarvastivad ins accept the 
enduring reality of the dharma-svabhavas, the Vijnanavadins 
regard Vijhaptimatrata as the foundational or noumenal reality 

underlying the phenomena, the Madhyamikas clearly distinguish 

sunyata from non-existence or unreality. No Buddhist school 
except the Sautrantikas considers Nirvana negative. 32 The fact is 
that the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness is intended to attack 
the common sense belief in the stability or reality of the empirical 
world including the empirical self. It considers the true nature of 
things ( dharmata , dharmadhatu, dharmasvabhava), or Nirvana as 
timelessly real and quiescent. Buddhist philosophy, thus, formu¬ 
lates a dual criterion of reality. It finds empirical reality character¬ 
ized by instantaneous action but posits a timeless and infinite 
reality as the ultimate object of human endeavour. This duality of 
conception goes back to Buddha himself. What Sankara attacks is 
the Buddhist analysis of empirical reality by pointing out that 
change in the empirical world is unintelligible without endurance. 
When he attacks Nirvana it is only in its Sautrantika version. 

On the other hand, in characterizing the real as eternal Sankara 
condemns the empirical world of time and change as unreal. For 
him cause and effect, substance and mode are real only within the 
bounds of empirical reality, that is to say, they are unreal transcen- 
dentally. He defends satkaryavada against asatkaryavada of dif¬ 
ferent kinds but the real import of his satkaryavada can only be 
understood in termsof what later on came tobecalled Vivartavada 
as distinguished from ParinamavadaP Sankara like the Buddhists 
disparages the empirical world as transient and evil and like them 
posits the infinite and eternal as the goal of human aspiration. Both 
distinguish Paramartha and Vya vjahara and agree that the former 
is timeless, the latter fundamentally impermanent and insubstan¬ 
tial. They differ in their analysis of empirical things and causality. 

The fact is that in the Buddhist proposition 'All things are 
momentary', the term 'all things' (' sarvam ’, 'sarve dharmah') 
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needsclarification. It has been explained as meaning 'all composite 
thingsor synergies' (samskrta-dharmas, samskaras ) or as 'the twelve 
spheres or Aya tanas. w Clearly the asamskrta dharm as a re ex c 1 u d ed. 
Again, the separate dharmas imbued with d istinctive essences are 
clearly not exhausted as subsistent potencies and so a reasonable 
distinctionwasmadebetween dharma-svabhava and dharma-laksana. 
In other words, although the composite objects of common sense 
are momentary in the sense that they become different every 
moment, and although their ultimate constituents or dharmas 
appear and disappear every moment, it has still to be admitted that 
these dharmashave or rather are d istinct timeless characters which 
are exhibited by entitatively different phenomena. Sarvastivada, 
thusclearly posits a system of timeless, intelligible essences under¬ 
lying the momentary phenomena of the empirical realm. Nor is 
substance itself denied by Sarvastivada in every sense since the 
dharmastYiemseWesare called dra vyasat. 33 To be substantively, is to 
have an essence, which may be contrasted with momentary phe¬ 
nomenal appearance in which casebeing is doing and d ying. Thus 
Buddhist ontology as reflected in Sarvastivada does imply a 
distinction between timeless, and momentary being. Sankara's 
cntidsm does not take note of this distinction. Indeed there is a 
stri mg similarity between Sarvastivada and Saiikhya especially 
as expounded by Vyasa in his Commentary on the Yoga-sutras. 36 
bankara is clearly not aware of this. 

^°/ ar w ® ^ ave seen that Sankara's critique of the Buddhist 
pmapte °f momentariness relates to the Buddhist analysis of 
Hi fea n °^!° ^ ormu l a B° n of transcendental reality. 

reqpnf 1 i qUe ° ^ uc ^hist Nairatmyavada, however, has been rep¬ 
an H i-vf (. aS 3 c ? unter ^ asl: to the Buddhist critique of Atmavada, 
spnipr) 6 't °' ^ mava< ^ a and Nairatmyavada, have been repre- 
withinm two fundamentallydifferentstreamsofthought 

Atman 6 n Iaia tuition. 17 ForSaiikaratheBuddhistdenialofthe 
ap-p-rpo-aT* 6 ^ 113 * j!-^ e P erson * s be understood as merely an 
thp inf - vi a / a ' sa ^ghfita) of psycho-physical elements and 

emdmduahly of the person as no more than the distinctiveness 
s ream 0 con sciousness ( santana). The self is not to be 
,, r ^. e as a P erma nent or simple spiritual substance which is 

e su ject o nowledge and action. For the Buddhists material 
a oms are aggregated into the physical body and that along with 
e ot er four skandhas into the person. Sankara argues that the 
uddhists 3T6 unable to explain how the aggregates are brought 
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about. 38 Material aggregates are said to be formed from constitu¬ 
ents which lack intelligence (acetana) and the kindling of intelli¬ 
gence (ci ttabhij valana) presupposes an aggregate such as the body. 
The Budd hists d o not ad mi t any other permanent intelligent being, 
such as either the experiencing individual soul or the ruling Lord 
who could bring about the aggregation of atoms (anvasya va 
kasyacit cetanasya bhoktuh prasasitur va sthirasya samhantur 
anabhyupagamat). 'Norcan theatomsand skandha beassumed to 
enter on activity on their own account, for that would imply their 
never ceasing to be active.' In short, the self-conscious unity of 
personality cannot be understood as the result of a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms and elements. It is the unity of self-conscious¬ 
ness which holds together the elements of a personality. Some 
Buddhists had perceived this and formulated the concept of Alaya- 
vijhana 39 to explain the unity and continuity of the stream of 
consciousness. Sankara argues that the Alaya can neither be 
identified with nor distinguished from the particular cognition. 
Besides, if it is also momentary it will fail to serve as a unifying 
centre. If not, it would be the self under another name. It is 
interesting to note that Sankara here uses the same kind of argu¬ 
ments as were used by most of the Buddhists against the concep¬ 
tion of the Pudgala held by the Va tslputrlyas and the Sa mmitlyas. 40 

Sankara then attacks the notion of Pratltya-samutpada as ex¬ 
plaining the origin and regulation of the santana without the 
intervention of any conscious agent. The Buddhist formula does 
not intimate an efficient cause for the formation of the aggre¬ 
gates.' 41 The various causal factors beginning with a vidya presup¬ 
pose the stream of consciousness for their operation. In its absence 
they cannot operate to create it since that requires an intelligent 
being who can perceive and coordinate ends and means. The 
various elements of the causal series have only a limited causal 
force with respect to their immediate effects. They need the 
appropriate collocation of circumstances (Hetupratyayasamagri) 
before they could effect the meaningful aggregation of factors on 
which the stream of consciousness depends. Momentary atoms 
cannot by their separate movements produce the purposeful self- 
conscious unity of the psycho-physical aggregate. If the stream of 
aggregates is held to be beginningless, it would either mean the 
regular continuity of similar aggregates or else an erratic and 
chaotic change from one kind of aggregate to another without any 
determinate law. Neither possibility accords with the regular 
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change of the aggregates in accordance with moral law in the 
course of samsara. Further, not only is it impossible to derive 
personality aggregates from unguided atomic particulars, the 
hypothesis of such aggregates will fail in its purpose in the absence 
of an abiding self. If the stream of personal life consists of nothing 
but particular moments of consciousness, pain and pleasure would 
be self-experiencing and not the objects desired or sought to be 
avoided by any self. The same would be the case with bondage and 
release. Indeed, the notion of emancipation is hard to reconcile 
with that of the self as a mere stream of consciousness. The 
Buddhists conceive of emancipation as an attainment of cessation 
through knowledge. 42 Since each moment of the stream exists by 
producing an effect, the stream could never cease by itself. If the 
destruction is only of a moment in the stream, that would be 
nothing more than its normal fate. Again, if cessation is attained 
through knowledge, it would cease to be uncaused, which would 
violate the Buddhist principle of spontaneous destruction. The 
Buddhists further describe the cessation not only as a non-entity 
but dlso as eternal. This is contradictory (avastunityam ceti 
vipra tisiddham) , 43 

A fundamental difficulty raised by Sankara and other 
Brahmamcal thinkers to the Buddhist denial of the self as a 
permanent substance is the impossibility of satisfactorily explain¬ 
ing the facts of memory and recognition in that case. 44 Memory 
nap ies t e continuity of the subject between past experience and 
present remembrance. Recognition implies also the continuity of 
T , e jj, e ’ :ween its past experience and its present perception. 

: . 6 .'f ls ts seek to explain these phenomena on the basis of the 

nnentance of past impressions ( vasana) by subsequent moments 
es ream of consciousness and also by postulating that the non- 
n f^ r T 6nt of s , ,milars ! ead s to the illusion of identity and recog- 
r .1 n ' j? ainsl: first Sankara relies on the self-evident identity 
^ f m ™f? 0r Y and a S ainsl the second he points out that the 
gm lono 1 entity is distinct from the perception of similarity, 
any case to perceive the similarity of the past and the present, the 
self must persist in time. 

4 .T l * S u 30 ^ ern * C C ' learly frustrates how debate aims at victory 
an truth.Sankara does not examine the reasons which the 
u isto advanced in support of their position and without 
which the significance of their position can hardly be grasped. 
Instead Sahkara adopts the expedient of pointing out how some of 
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the implications of the Bud d hist position are at variance with facts 
and logic'. The principles and facts he relies on are basically two. 
Purposive wholes cannot be formed without reference to some 
intelligent being as subject, creator and disposer. Secondly, we 
recognize persistent identities among objects as well as in our 
selves. The first principle which attributes the formation of purpo¬ 
sive wholes to the working of some intelligent agency is widely 
used by Sankara in his criticism of Sankhya and Vaisesika also. It 
is really a matter of philosophical faith which the Buddhists are 
supposed not to have shared. In fact, the Buddhists have been 
credited with the rejection of the animistic outlook towards thebio- 
psychic organism in favour of a naturalistic one. 45 The classic 
Buddhist argument against a transcendent soul is strikingly Hu¬ 
man. When we introspect we only perceive certain mental states 
but no soul apart from them. 46 Towards the mind itself the Bud¬ 
dhists adopted an analytical outlook ( Vibhajyavada, abhidharma) 
and treated it as a causally determined objective phenomenon. So 
far the Buddhist view of the human person may be justly described 
as simply naturalistic and empiricist. Some interpreters have 
indeed gone so far as to describe Buddhist philosophy as a species 
of positivism. 47 However, the fact is that Buddhism is no more 
positivistic than Sankara. For Sankara too the mind is not the self 
and no more than an object. It is, moreover, constituted out of 
matter. 48 For both Sankara and Buddhism the mind is not the se 
and the empirical self-consciousness viz., the ego-consciousness 
'owning' the mind and body, an illusive phenomenon arising out 
of transcendental Ignorance or Error." Both Sankara and Bud- 
dhism describe the ego as a reflection or pratibimba. For both, the 
instinctive belief in the selfhood of the body and mind is a primal 
error. Although illusive, the empirical self or ego is for both mora y 
responsible and continues from birth to birth with c anging 
endowments and circumstances. Buddhism admits this samsanc 
continuity of the empirical self as an individual and un ro en 
stream of consciousness ( vijhanasantana ). For Sankara 1 is e 
buddhi that carries the reflection of the self in the ego-conscious¬ 
ness and wanders from birth to birth as the linga with vasana It 
is true that the emphasis in the conception of the empirica se is 
different in the two systems. Buddhism emphasizes the falsehoo 
of the ego-consciousness which maintains the illusion of perma¬ 
nence and selfhood in a stream of changing factors none of which 
can be the self because they are impermanent and involved in 
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suffering. 52 Sankara emphasizes the falsehood of the ego-con¬ 
sciousness because it arises from the mutual superimposition of 
the self and the non-self. 32 For Sankara, thus, the ego-consciousness 
is implicitly not wholly unreal. Searching the true nature of the self 
obscured by ego-consciousness one may thus hope to discard the 
unreal non-self and reach the real self. The discarding of the non¬ 
self is advocated by the Buddhists also. The question is, do the 
Buddhists advocate simple annihilation? 

To this onecan return a positive answer which is totally different 
from whatSankara would haveusbelieveand on thebasisof which 

he sought to attack Buddhism vehemently. Buddha declared his 
position tobe different from both etemalism and annihilation^.* 
e declared the non-selfhood of samskaras without categorically 
denying or affirming the self. 55 But he did affirm a reality which is 

etemal and | beyond thought and speech. 56 It is this reality 
, rr en t o,whc h co n s t , t utes thest , mmi , nionumofllfeilnd 

EfJ k 6 °'fT “ ra '. iS revealed by intuitive wisdom end 
separateness of being.”" ^ t0 lllUSi ° n ° f ,he e *° and ,he 

coaliteA&vd“anegaHvdI)°andt ' S f < ’ , |' ly th<! , Sautrantikas who 
tion whirh ^ and unfortunately it is their descrip- 

suehaone sided v tentative of the Buddhists. If 

PudgalavadinswhodMriyafXme d d a th eqUa i e ' Whyn0,re8arCllhe 

Buddhism 7 Tn f-ir-i m u rmed thesoulas representatives of 
account oT Hsu an Chw ey T “ Stran 8« nlaim because as the 
the most numerous 3ng r °T /S ' ** * S tbe Sammitlyas who were 
For bom < u m ° ng Buddhists in the 7th century a.d. 5 * 

infinite reality i l sobs c and rl^ UddhiSm the emanci pating vision of 
do not call this reality thp ^ egoistic attachment. The Buddhists 
e goistic prindple f be( if USe u P on the self as the 

;nd.vidu^,;t' limitation tr totthf T t*?? " ° f a " 
liberation from individual;* . the end of the journey is 

knowledge. The Buddhists ^ a \ absor P tlon in eternity through 
dence of The egoSalta ^emphasize the need for the transcen- 

end ofindividualexistence ThiV " r ^ al,zatlon but both affirm the 
differentiates Sankara from systems JT a * in S a S reementwhich 
Vai3e§ika, Mimarhsa and DuaHstic VedSnt^AM ' Ny3ya ‘ 
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Buddhist Anatmavada, thus, can hard ly be regarded as one of total 
opposition. 

If we now turn to Sankara's criticism of Mahayana schools a new 
dimension of similarity can be glimpsed beneath the clash of 
dialectical arms for now to the illusoriness of the empirical indi¬ 
vidual is added the illusoriness of the world itself. In criticizing 
Vijnanavada at length 61 Sankara follows a procedure different 
from the one he followed in attacking Sarvastivada. He concen¬ 
trates on the Vijnanavada denial of the external world but begins 
by a careful exposition of the principal arguments useci by it. 
Apparently he has in mind principally the version of Vijnanavada 
as found in Vasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 

The roots of Vijnanavada go back to the most ancient Buddhist 
canonical writings where Vijhana is described as infinite, wholly 
luminous, invisible or formless. 62 It is by climbing the mansion of 
prajna that Buddha became enlightened and viewed common 
humanity with compassion. It is true that Vijhana was also used in 
the sense of empirical cognition mostly and it is recorded that 
Buddha condemned those who sought to cling to these transient 
flashes of consciousness as a permanent soul. Nevertheless, the 
idea of an infinite and transcendent knowledge was clearly ex¬ 
pressed by him. The idea is definitely reminiscent of some 
Upanisadic utterances. Some of the early HInayanic sects contin¬ 
ued thisnotionofthemindaspureand effulgent. 63 In theMahayana 
sutras especially the Lahkavatara, Vijnanavada may be seen in its 
ful-fledged form. Already the AstasahasrikaPrajnaParamita had 

sought tobridge the gap between the empirical and transcendenta 

Vijhana by speaking of the condition 'where the mind becomes 
non-mind' (Yatra cittam acittam bhavati). The development of the 
concept of the three Bodies tended in the same direction bridging 
the gap between transcendent reality, mental radiance and physi¬ 
cal appearance. 6 * Buddha had declared the mind to be soveieign 
and primary. 65 The Mahayana took it up as its key formula. 
Vijnanavada and Sunyavada were at first merely two aspects of the 
same Mahayanic philosophy. 66 The Upanisads had shown the 
parallelism of dream consciousness and waking consciousness. 
Mahayana sufrasheld the dream consciousness to be paradigmatic 
of the waking because it enabled one to realize clearly the subjec¬ 
tivity and transience of experience. The external objects of waking 
consciousness have the same kind of reality or unreality as dream 
objects. Their basic character is the same viz., being objects pre- 
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sented to consciousness. This is the basic ground for asserting their 
falsehood because being immed iately presented to consciousness 
they could not be anything apart from it, but since they do appear 
apart, they could be no more than appearances as in a dream. 67 
Another argument which Vasubandhu mentions in favour of 
Vijnanavada is a reductio adabsurdum of external reals and rests 
on a critique of atomism. 68 

A further argument was apparently developed out of the 
Sautrantika critique of Vaibhasika realism. Owing to momentari¬ 
ness and the successiveness of cause and effect the immediate 
object of cognition could not be the real external object itself. 69 The 
acceptance of the representative theory of knowledge ( sakara- 
vijnanavada) also suggested that the assumption of an external 
object apart from the form represented in knowledge would be 
logically superfluous. To the argument from sarupya was added 
the famous argument from shopalambha-niyama which is found 
inDharmaklrti. 70 

To explain the diversity of experiences in the absence of external 
objects thev.oncept of Vasana was invoked quite early. The Buddha 
himself had proclaimed desire to be the architect of empirical 
existence of which the impressions in turn strengthened the force 
o desire, and this forms a beginningless series. Just as in a dream 
t e impressions of desire and memory invent a world of experience 
so also is the waking of sarhsara. 

Sankara attacks these arguments from the standpoint of com¬ 
mon sense rea ism. The external objects are real because they are 
p ain y perceived. Unless they were real, how would representa- 
eP OSS1 e ^ owe l se toexplainthediversityofcognitions,for 
coaniV° nS ai J u ^ erent 'ated or, ly by their objects. It is true that 
°^'° n , an . d ob Jf t are apprehended together but they are not 
obiprHrf n 3S ! entical - Curiousl y Sankara does not raise any 
obiecHr> n TT \/ 6 P ubbc character of the external objects, an 
Sahkam T ^ SUbandhu had anticipated and answered. But 
sono-ht i ° eS iaiSe another objection which Vasubandhu had 
wakino- ° answer and '* s ' *hat dream objects are sublated by 
obiecK JT! ne T e an< ^ bence are not comparable to the stable 
sublaHn f 6 T a wor ^ d ' ^snbandhu had answered that the 
dream 7,0 ° ieam °bjects occurs only after one has ceased to 

Sankara raises the further objection that if the cognition and its 
object are identical, each momentary cognition would be ex- 
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hausted by its own self-cognition and there would be no possibility 
of any comparison of ideas. None of the Buddhist doctrines could 
then be established. Even more serious is the assumption that an 
idea may cognize itself and thus the subject and the object may 
become one. The fact is that the act of cognition reveals as its 
content an object different from itself and the cognitive act itself is 
apperceived by the witnessing consciousness or the self. To the 
natural Buddhist objection that this self-luminous witnessing 
consciousness or Saksin is simply another name for the Buddhist 
Vijhana, Sankara replies that the Buddhist ideas have the at¬ 
tributes of originating, passing away, being manifold, and so on 
while the Vedantic Self is one and eternal. 

This sudden turn in discussion shows how near Sankara and 
Buddhism are, separated by a wall of glass, as it were. It is worth 
noting that in discussing Vijhanavada Sankara eschews the discus¬ 
sion of what constituted the higher truth of that system. As in the 
case of Sarvastivada he is content to attack the Buddhist theories 
of empirical existence from his own empirical standpoint. He does 
not consider the principle of Vijhaptima tra fa which represents the 
ultimate truth for the Vijnanavadin. Vijhaptima tra ta is non-em- 

pirical,non-dualconsciousnessbeyond the scope of particularities 

or conceptual thought. 72 It is, however, the ground which gets 
dirempted into the illusive distinction of subject and object and 
their multifarious diversities. This is surely comparable to the 
Adavaitic doctrine of Brahman as knowledge and the ground o t e 
world illusion including subjective individualities. 73 It needs to e 
noted that since the Vijhaptima tra ta is identified with Tathata and 
the Dharmakaya it must be deemed timeless. 

The Buddhists themselves noted the similarity of their d octnnes 
to the Upanisadic Advaita. Santaraksita declares that the 
Upanisadic view rightly regards the world as the manifestation o 
knowledge but 'Errs a little' in speaking of it as eternal. How can 
the eternal be the ground of an ever-changing d iversity of manifes¬ 
tation? 74 This criticism misses the fact that the world is an illusion 
superimposed on Brahman, not its causal transformation for 
Sankara. The fact is that both Sankara and the Buddhists criticise 
each other from logical principles they hold appropriate for em¬ 
pirical existence and from which they exempt their own ultimate 
truth or paramartha. 

Sankara gives short shrift to the Mad hyamika doctrine which he 
interprets literally as the doctrine 'that everything is empty (i.e., 
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that absolutely nothing exists)'. This 'is contradicted by all means 
of right of knowledge, and therefore requires no special refutation. 
For this apparent world, whose existence is guaranteed by all the 
means of knowledge, cannot be denied, unless someone should 
find out some new truth (based on which he could impugn its 
existence.)' 70 It deserves to be noted that Sankara is here speaking 
entirely from the empirical standpoint because otherwise he him¬ 
self regards the world as illusory as also all the 'right means of 
knowledge' including the scriptures as part of the realm of Error. 76 
Since the Sunyavadins themselves concede pragmatic reality to the 
empirical world, his criticism has hardly any force. In fact, it was 
the Sunyavadins who first made systematic use of this distinction 
of two standpoints, absolute and empirical, which is found in 
Sankara also. 77 As is well known even the dialectical method 
propounded by Nagarjuna found a favourable echo in some of the 
later followers of Sankara. 


As for the wholly nihilistic interpretation of Sunyavada 7 it is 
difficult to find sufficient justification for it. Buddha himself 
declared that he advocated the Middle way which avoids both 
being and non-being, and he identified it with Pratltyasamutpada 
w ich meant that nothing could be or could be conceived without 
dependence on something else. 78 This was a doctrine of the relativ¬ 
ity o all phenomena ( dharmah ). The counterpart of Pratltya - 
samutpada was Nirvana which was inconceivable and hence 

eyon such categories asbeingand non-being. Nagarjuna claims 

° a r * ^^'ddle wa y ar *d id entifies it with Pra tltyasam utpada 
an unyata. It is clear that £unyata is not to be understood as 
non existence in the empirical sense. £unya vada, thus, is clearly not 
? t Gons * Tue d as nihilism in the ordinary sense, £unyata is 

■ ° U e quiescence, prapancopasama. It cannot be expressed as a 
view or opinion (drsti). S0 

d ie^rnu W6 See k *° sum U P the similarities and 

with th 3 r If* etW6en Sahara and Buddhism. Sankara agrees 
and erf • U i , IS _ S * n a duality of standpoints, absolute 

Mah 5 v P mca u (P^ ram ^rthika and vyavaharika). He agrees with 

the ahon!^! SC °°i S empirical reality to be illusive from 

bp nr, u e standpoint. He agrees with them in holding reality to 
j- n . Ua , an< ^ heyond the application of any categories of 
if Ur ^ Ive t ought. He agrees with the Buddhists in denying 
i ima e reality to the empirical individual. He also agrees with 
lem in olding that liberation from Samsara is also the transcen- 
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On the other hand, Sankara rejects the Buddhist theory of 
change and causality ap p H cable to ernp i r i ca l existence, favouring 
the Sankhyan views in such matters up to a point. He also rejects 
the Buddhist reduction of the individual person to an insubstantial 
stream of consciousness. He rejects the Sautrantika account of 
asamskrta dharmas, Yogacara epistemology and Madhyamika 
logic. He perceives in Buddhism not only indefensiblebut danger¬ 
ous philosophical theories such as Anatmavada. 

Thus while Sankara and Mahayana have a distinct affinity in 
their broad spiritual vision for which empirical existence is 
illusory and reality.non-dual, they differ sharply in their concep¬ 
tual analysis of the logical problems relating to common experi- 
ence. 


From Sankara's disparagement of the Buddha and Buddhist 
thought as known to him, it is also clear that he was their opponent 
and did not consciously borrow from them. On the other hand, 
certain basic ideas such as that of the world as illusion, of the 
unreality of the empirical ind ivid ual, and of reality as the non-dual, 
transcendent ground of the illusion of empirical existences, and of 
the duality of standpoints, have too strong an affinity with Bud¬ 
dhism to have developed without some interaction between the 
Vedantic and Buddhist traditions at some stage. The Upanisadic 
standpoint as expounded by Badarayana clearly views Brahman as 
God, the supreme personal creator. The world is viewed as a real 
transformation ( parinama ) of Brahman .Nor is the individuality of 
the Jiva clearly regarded as illusory. Now Sankara's point of view 
being quite different from this kind of Vedantic tradition, he has to 
begin his commentary with the celebrated preface on illusion and 
in the course of the commentary he has to fall back on the theory 
of Two Standpoints to reconcile his own ultimate views with those 
plainly expressed in the sutras. It may perhapsbe argued that it was 
possibly Gaudapada from whom Sankara derived these Buddhis¬ 
tic ideas. That Gaudapada's work bears unmistakable traces of 
Buddhistic influence in ideas as well as terminology has been 
forcefully argued by M.M. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya. That 
Sankara had reverence towards Gaudapada is also unmistakable. 
On the other hand, it is, of course, true that there were other 
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Advaitic writers of whom we know practically little. They may 
have developed illusionistic ideas on the basis of Upanisadic 
intimations independently. In that case we would have to suppose 
that there was a far greater influence of the Upanisads on the 
Mahayana sutras than what is supposed till now. 
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lessness of metaphysical questions. 

48. Corny ad ch. 6.5.1 (= £ahkaragranthavali—V ol. IX, p. 362): ' Tatasca 
anno pacitatatvan manaso bhautikatvam eva.' 

a< ^ ^^^^^y o P an ^? a tkarika 2.17 ( £aiikara-granthavali, Vol. VIII, 
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50 c ’ aV J dyam * na eva ntte-vikalpanamatra ityarthah'. 

omy ad Ch. 6.3.2. (= $ahkara-granthavali, Vol. IX, p. 354): Jlvo hi nama 
V 1 addasarna ^ r am-3darsa iva pravistah purusa-pratibimbah' Ibid., 
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437 - (=^ ahkara-granthavali, Vol. X, pp. 526-30); Ibid., pp. 286-93 
(=£/*. 2.3.6). 
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•g., n t e adhyasabhasya: 'mithyajhana-nimittah satyanrte mithunikrtya 
a am idam mamedam itinaisargiki'yam loka-vyavaharah'. 
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Close Connection of the Two Mimamsas 

As has been mentioned before the Purva-mlmamsa and the Uttara- 
mimamsa or Vedanta had been closely connected since very 
ancient times since they represented two branches of learning 
which aimed at systematizing the meaning of the Vedas. The 
Purva-mlmamsa was concerned with the elucidation of the con¬ 
cept content and practice of dharma and developed the principles 
of Vedic exegesis in this context. The Uttara-mimamsa, on the other 
hand, was an enquiry into the nature of Brahman. The two 
mimamsas, thus, were dharma-mimarhsa and brahma-mimamsa. 
Mimamsa as a form of enquiry or jijhasa grew up out of the 
discussions and debates which took place between priests during 
and after sacrificial sessions. Although the two mimamsas reached 
their classical form in the sutras of Jaimini and Badarayana as 
distinct systems, their close connection continued. The great teach¬ 
ers Bodhayana and Upavarsa, thus, appear to have commented on 
both of them but unfortunately their works have been lost. After 
the sutras themselves, it is the commentary of Sahara that remains 
the earliest authoritative work of Mimamsa. The sutras as com¬ 
mented upon by Sahara have twelve adhyayas but it is sometimes 
believed that originally they included four more adhyayas desig¬ 
nated Saiikarsa-Kanda or Sahkarsana-Kanda. Together with the 
four adhyayas of the Brahmasutras, this corpus of twenty chapters 
was even held to constitute a unified work. 'The Mimamsa-sastra 
consists of twenty chapters in which sixteen constitute the first 
part, the Purva-mimamsa-gastra, devoted to the discussion of 
dharma and authored by Jaimini. The other four chapters consti¬ 
tute the Uttara-mimamsa -sastra which is devoted to the discussion 
of Brahman and is authored by Vyasa.' 1 The commentary of 
Bodhayana sometimes called Krtakoti and that of Upavarsa are 
said to have encompassed this whole corpus of twenty chapters. 
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As is well known Ramanuja followed Bodhayana. He says that 
Karma-mlmamsa and Brahma-mTmarhsa constitute a single sastra 
in which the £arlraka is joined to the Jaiminlya of sixteen chapters. 2 
The close connection between the two sastras may also be seen 
fromihe fact that of the twelve teachers mentioned in them six are 
common to both. 3 

Apart from Sahara we find references to the commentaries of 
DevasvamI and Bhavadasa. The date of £abara-svaml has been 
suggested by Prof. R.G. Bhandarkar to have been in the Gupta 
period on account of the use of the honorific svamin in which 
Scythian influence has been suspected. 4 On the other hand, Sahara 
has been placed earlier in the 2nd century a.d. or even earlier than 
Patahjali. 5 The popularity of §abara-bhasya which alone has sur¬ 
vived of the ancient commentaries, is attested by the fact that there 
are many sub-commentaries on it. It is said that there was a 
commentary on it by Bhartrmittra, and Kumarila, Prabha kara and 
Murari Misra have written upon it. The most famous of these is the 
commentary of Kumarila Bhatta in several parts. Prabhakara is 
said to have been a rebel disciple of Kumarila. He was in all 
probability a contemporary of Kumarila since neither refers to the 
other directly which would not have been the case if one were 
distinctively earlier than the other. Attempts, however, have been 
made to trace reference to Kumarila in Prabhakara and vice-versa. 6 
Maj^dana Misra, again, is said to have been a disciple of Kumarila. 
He is clearly critical of Prabhakara. What is the relationship of 
apdana to Sankara and Suresvara, has been an enigma for 
modern scholarship. That Kumarila, Prabhakara, Mandana Misra, 
Sankara and Suresvara, all belong to the 7th-8th centuries is more 
or less certain as is the fact of interaction between them. 

Jaimini begins the Mlmamsa as an enquiry into dharma and 
discusses the sources of its valid knowledge in the first chapter. The 

S6 /^w C *P ter is m£ »nly conce med with primary normative rules 
ufpa ti-vidhi. The third chapter deals with 'ancillaries' especially 
6 , arnous s i x criteria of interpretation, viz., sruti, lihga vakya, 
pra arana sthana, and samakhya. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
ap ersconsidervariousmattersrelatingtoritualsuchasPrayoga, 

a ai \ _hik^ ra - The seventh and eighth chapters deal with 
tidesa, the ninth with Uha, the tenth with Badha, the eleventh 
with Tantra, the twelfth with Prasanga. 

Of these the first padaof the first chapter is called the tarka-pada 
and constitutes the philosophical backbone of the Mlmamsa. Here 
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Jaimini has sought to define dharma, indicate the means of its valid 
knowledge, explain and d efend the nature of the Veda and discuss 
the nature of language and imperative statements. From the 
fragments of Upavarsa presented in Sahara it seems that it was 
Upavarsa who introduced here a full-scale discussion of epistemo¬ 
logical and metaphysical questions. He d iscussed the six pramanas 
and criticised rival philosophical views including the idealistic and 
nihilistic views of the Buddhists and the theory of sphota upheld 
by the grammarians. As Upavarsa was a revered teacher of 
Vedanta also his views tended to form a part of the heritage of 
Sankara. Kumarila's Slokavartika is a detailed philosophical 
excursus on the tarkapada, to which Prabhakara's Brhatl and the 
lost LaghvI provide alternatives in some respects. 

Despite common teachers like Upavarsa the two systems of 
Mlmamsa and Vedanta remained different though connected. 
Mlmamsa enquired into the nature and structure of ideal norms or 
Dharma, Vedanta into what is eternally real or Brahman . Dharma 
is a system of prescribed ritual which needs to be performed. 
Brahman a matter of fact to be known. The performance of Dharma 
requires a social position and means. Much of it requires, in 
particular, being married and having some property. The search 
for Brahman, on the other hand, was generally conceived in the 
context of transcending social and worldly life. Just as the perfor¬ 
mance of Dharma had a special connection with the householder s 
life, the quest of Brahman was connected with mendicancy. These 
differences d o not amount to any contrad iction and are compatible 
with an over-all unification in which the performance of ritual in 
the stage of the householder may be followed by the quest for 
Brahman in the stage of the mendicant. Both the systems are strictly 
orthodox and rely on the sole authority of the Veda for the 
revelation of the good and have a similar point of view towards the 
pramanas in general. This closeness of the two systems comes out 
strikingly in the dictum' Vyavahare bhatta-nayah'. 

However, in their defence of Vedic othodoxy against the attack 
of the Buddhists the Mlmamsakas tended to draw the battle lines 
deeply and comprehensively and this formulation of Mlmamsa as 
a full-fledged philosophical system such as may be found in 
Kumarila and Prabhakara is incompatible with Vedanta, whether 
of the Mandana-prasthana or of the Sankara-prasthana. This con¬ 
tradiction is expressed most vividly in the Madhavlya Sankara - 
digvijaya as the debate between Mandana and Sankara. The 
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Mlmamsakas adopted a realistic and pluralistic metaphysics along 
with a ritualistic and hedonistic ethics. In all these respects Vedanta 
held a contradictory position. 

Of the purely Mlmamsa teachers Sankara clearly names Jaimini 
and Sahara. It is, however, generally believed that he was a junior 
contemporary of Kumarila and sometimes it is also supposed that 
he refers to Prabhakara and even converted his son well known as 
Hastamalaka. Whether historical or not the traditional account of 
the debatebetween Mandana and Sankara certainly does recall the 
traditional notion of the conflict between Mandana and Sankara. 


Traditional Account of Sahkara-Mandana Debate 

According to the Madhavlya, while Sankara was at Prayaga he 
heard that Kumarila, who at one time established the superiority 
of the Vedas by jumping down from a mountain, and by whose 
efforts the Vedic cult of sacrifices was re-established, was about to 
enter into a fire made of paddy husk as an act of expiation for his 
Sm ^ Graying his teacher. A master of the Vedas, a deep scholar 
lr \f i ra , n u he f ^ earn ^ n §' an accomplished dialectician, the 
^ ee _ °, 1S ame was rev °l v i n g in all the three worlds. 7 That 
umari a a a thorough knowledge of Buddhist teaching espe- 
cially of Dharmaklrti or rather Dignaga, is testified by the 
o avar * 3. ankara too quotes Dharmaklrti and could not be far 
emoved from Kumarila whom his direct disciple Suresvara 
laQi-r| 1SeS S fX ei f Sankara met Kumarila briefly during the 

cirri i™Q S f° 6 a h er i s 'thus, historically probable. The picturesque 
relipd ances ^ arra ted in the Madhavlya , however, cannot be 
immol^?° n ° U ?^ there is nothing impossible in them. Self- 
parisista °tk ra 7 a § a had a long tradition going back to the RK- 
Kumarammf 6re 1S e P*§ ra Phic evidence of the Gupta ruler 
where Hc^ 3 1 ^| mo ^ at ing himself in the 6th century at Prayaga 8 
referenrrQ Uan i j wan § to ° speaks of religious suicide. These 
actuaUv im ^ ^ fr0m the time of Kumarila. Whether he 

unaTnfirmed poKrt)Ulty^ e, ^ and ^ 0rt ^ e reason alleged, remains an 

while he^ j Madha vlya has it that Sankara met Kumarila 
however icc seatec ^ on husk fire. The great Mimamsaka, 

tarvandrecr T Tu aveseenan d appreciated Sankara's commen- 
on it as he ^ ih v, ^ ™ aS t0 ° ^ ate ^ or him to compose a Vartika 
< • l 3Ve w ‘ s ^ ec ^ to do. He, however, suggested that 

Sankara should convert his great disciple Mandana. 
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Bhagavan Sankara now left Prayaga, and travelling through the 
sky, reached the city of Mahismatl. After resting a while he started 
for Mandana's place along the road before it was noon. He was 
informed on the way that where caged parrots discuss abstruse 
philosophical problems, that would be the gate of Mandana s 
house. Entering a towering mansion, he got into the hall where 
Mandana was seated but Mandana was terribly annoyed to note 
that the newcomer was a sannyasin? After a dual of words and wits 
Sankara proposed a debate by saying that his mission in life was to 
establish the truth of Vedanta by defeating in debate all who held 
an opposite view. 10 Mandana having readily agreed Sankara fixed 
his abode at a temple on a river bank amidst a grove of palms. The 
debate began the next morning with Mandana s wife elected as the 
umpire. Sankara announced his position Brahman, pure Exist¬ 
ence-Consciousness-Bliss is the one ultimate Truth. It is He who 
appears as the entire world of multiplicity owing to the thick cover 
of ignorance, just as a shell appears as a piece of silver. Through the 
knowledge of Brahman the whole world is dissolved into its 
substratum, which is the same as one s own Atman. This is 
supreme liberation and is the cessation of future births. The crown 
of the Vedas—the Upanisads —is the authority in support of this 

proposition'. Mandana then announced his position. The Vedantas 

or the Upanisa dscannotbe a proof for Brahman as Pure conscious¬ 
ness. For, words can have no application there. Therefore, the 
earlier part of the Veda, dealing with effects produced by works, 
is the real Sabda-pramana (verbal testimony). In the light of it, 
actions alone lead to Moksa, and embodied beings have to perform 
action (Karman) till the end of their lives. 11 

Sankara relied on the import of the Vedantic statements like tat 
Warn asi ('That thou art') but Mandana argued that all Vedic 
sentences are injunctions prompting man to actions, and those 
which are not so apparently, are allied to actions and have to be 
interpreted that way. There are in the Veda no purely descriptive 
sentences about pre-existing facts intend ing to give mere informa¬ 
tion unconnected with action. Where such sentences appear to 
occur they have to be interpreted as statements ancillary to some 
injunction or imperative. Such descriptive sentences could, thus, 
be merely eulogistic ( arthavada) intended to attract one to some 
action or they could have a metaphorical or secondary significance. 
Hence tattvam asi and such other Vedic passages are vidhi-sesas, 
ancillary to some injunction. Sankara's reply was that the doctrine 
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of Vidhi-sesa has no validity beyond the Karma-Kanda of the 
Vedas. Tat tvam asi can hardly be regarded a praise of the 
sacrificer. Mandana then brought forward another alternative 
interpretation. Tat tvam asi could be for the purpose of med itation. 
When a sacrificer meditates T am That' and superimposes divinity 
on himself it enhances his power. Tat tvam asi would then be 
parallel to such symbolic meditations as 'Meditate on Aditya as 
Brahman.' To the objection that' Tat tvam asi' has the verb in the 
indicative mood while 'Meditate on Aditya' etc. has the verb in the 
imperative mood and thus the two are radically different, it is 
answered that to be a sastra, Vedantic passages, apparently de¬ 
scriptive, should be interpreted as veiled inducements to action or 
commandments. Such passages should be interpreted as Jhana- 
vidhi. 'That thou art' would then mean 'If you want the fruit of 
Mukti ,become Brahman through meditation concerning Brahman 
and Atman. It would be similar in import to more explicit passages 
such as ‘Atma va aresrotavyo mantavyonididhyasitavyah.' 

Sankara objects that by such an interpretation Moksa will 
become an effect of an action. For, meditation is a mental action. 
The implication of making moksa an effect is to make it imperma¬ 
nent lixe svarga and all attainments generated by human activity. 

In meditation you impose one entity on another by an assertion of 
the will and generate a new effect which did not exist before. 
Brahma-vidya is not an activity like that of converting Atman, 
whichwasnot Brahmanbeiore/mio Brahman by mental assertion. 
Brahma-vidya is knowledge and not an activity like that of convert¬ 
ing Atman, which was not Brahman before, into Brahman by 
mental assertion. Brahma-vidya is knowledge and not meditation. 
Knowledge is a mental mode of 'being what one has always been' 
and not of 'becoming something that was not before' The text 'that 
thou art' declares the eternal nature of things. 12 Upanisadic pas¬ 
sages looking hke commandments such as ‘Atma vaaresrota vyah' 

etc. are only for removing the obstacles to knowledge 

fh /i h J ! SM f^ anaiSmadet 0 ado P tanew P° sitio ^viz.,thatwhat 
th v f^y a asserts is not the identity but only the similarity of 

me individual and supreme spirits, but there is no warrant for it in 
the Mahavakya itself. The debate now shifts from the formal 
character of the Upanisadic statements to the nature of the truth 
which they reveal. It is now a debate between the assertion of the 
unity of Atman and Brahman and the assertion of their difference. 

It is argued that difference cannot be proved by perception. 
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inference or scriptural testimony. Differences are known only in 
and through the adjuncts or Upadhis. The differences are only 
apparent. The Vedic passages affirming the unity of being are not 
in any way affected by passages relating to the divisions and 
distinctions of empirical reality. For, while the non-dualistic pas¬ 
sages give a kind of knowled ge which cannot be obtained through 
other means, the dualistic passages teach difference which can be 
known through other means of knowledge also. 13 The Veda is 
unique among the means of valid knowledge in that it gives 
knowledge that cannot be derived from any other means. 

Having thus won the argument Sankara is then said to have 
explained the Jaimini's emphasis on action is relevant to the 
preparatory discipline of self-purification so that one may be able 
to move towards self-knowledge. Jaimini's rejection of God too is 
explained to be the rejection of the rationalist's God who is sought 
to be proved on the basis of the cosmological argument. This 
preserves the relevance and relative truth of the Purva-mimamsa. 
Mandana having been ultimately defeated and converted is said to 
have become a disciple of Sankara and to have adopted sannyasa 
under the name of Suresvara. The Madhavlya also identifies 

Mandana with Visvarupa and Umveka. 

The debate of Mandana and Sankara said to be recapitulated in 
the Madhavlya is plainly not historical since it does not represent 
the views of Mandana as known from the works attributed to him. 
The most famous of Mandana's works is Brahmasiddhi which 
reveals him as an advaitin and a Vedanlin rather than as a 
Mlmamsaka though it is true that like many other pre-Sankara 
Advaitins he had a close link with Mlmamsa, The reported debate, 
on the other hand, relates to the standard Mlmamsa position 
refuted by Sankara in his works where he maintains that the 
Upanisadic mahavakyas are revelatory of truth and have nothing 
to do with any injunction of practice. Since the Upanisadic truth is 
eternal and non-dual no action can be d irectly relevant to it, nor can 
any kind of duality have ultimate reality. Thus while the Madha vlya 
correctly delineates the point of view of Sankara vis-a-vis the 
Mlmamsakas generally, 14 it does not do justice to the famous 
Vedantin named Mandana. 

The identity of Mandana has been a matter of considerable 
controversy since his works have been published and stud ied. The 
age-long belief in the Sankarite monastic tradition has been that 
Mandana was identical with Suresvara. The tradition recorded in 
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the Madhavlya has been referred to above. Similar views are 
recorded in other traditional biographies of Sankara. Thus accord- 
ing to Anantanandagiri's Sankara vijaya Kuma rila informed Sankara 
that Mandana was his brother-in-law and that it would be advis¬ 
able for Sankara to debate with him and secure his conversion. This 
Mandana later came tobe a sannyasin und er the name of Suresvara 
and was placed in charge of the monastery at Srhgeri. The account 
given in Cidvilasa's £aiikara vijaya is similar. It identifies Mandana 
and Suresvara. In Vyasacala's Sankara vijaya, however, the ac¬ 
count is somewhat different. Here the scholar with whom Sankara 
holds his debate is identified as Visvarupa. He is distinguished 
from Mandana who is described as a household er whom Sankara 
meets on the way to Visvarupa. In Govindana tha's Sahkaracarya- 
carita too, there is no reference to Mandana Misra while the 
debating adversary of Sankara whom he meets on the advice of 
Kumarila is described as Visvarupa. This account finds partial 
confirmation in Laksmana Sastrl's, Guruvarhsakavya which rep- 
resents the SiTigeri tradition. Here too we find it stated that it was 
isvarupa with whom Sankara debated on the advice of Kumarila 
and that it was Visvarupa who became converted to Sannyasa and 
came to be known as Suresvara. It is, howev.er similar to the 
yasacaliya tradition in that it mentions Mandana Misra as a 
person whom Sankara met and blessed on his way to Visvarupa. 15 

t ese accounts we find two distinct trad itions and also their 
wh ^ tl0n ’ ^ ccor ding to one tradition Sankara worsted Mandana 
. ,? ec ® me a sar Lnyasin und er the name of Suresvara. According 
i e ? if r tra< ^ ltlon it is Visvarupa with whom Sankara debated 
Of \AA became Suresvara after assuming sannyasa. The mem ory 
trad if ^ ana as We ^ Visvarupa appears to have persisted in both 
Mand 10nS S ° * f* sometime the two were identified, at others 
a hmicJvf e< ^ aS a ^^ s ^ nc t but ind epend ent scholar who was 

thus fhr ° anC * whom Sankara had a meeting. We have 

andViw 1Stmct P oss ibilities. Either Mandana was Suresvara 
and WaS a different person. Or Visvarupa was Suresvara 

aswdfe 

of fh i°g ra Phi es Ankara give support to each one 

stron. P° sslbllltles - The identity of Mandana and Suresvara 
i ^ ^. e leve ln by the monastic tradition has come in for 
avy cn icism recently so much so that the weight of scholarly 
opinion to ay may be said to be against it. The question, however. 
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cannot be said to have been finally decided. Prof. M. Hiriyanna first 
challenged it on the ground of doctrinal divergences between 
Mandana and Suresvara. I6 He pointed out three principal doctrinal 
differences. Mandana's views regarding the locus of avidya, the 
concept of bhavadvaita, and the special value of meditation 
( upasana) in transmuting the Brahma-knowledge arising from the 
mahavakyas in to Brahma-realisation, are different from the views 
of Suresvara. Prof. Hiriyanna thus, tended to favour the tradition 
mentioned in the Guruvamsakavya. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 
has carried the argument much further. A careful study of 
Mandana Misra's Brahmasiddhi in comparison with his other 
known works all of which are now available in print, and with the 
known works of Suresvara and Sankara and in the light of the 
works of Vacaspatimisra, Vimuktatman, Prakasatman, 
Anandabodha, Prakatarthakara, Citsukha, Amalananda, 
Anandagiri,Vidyaranya,MadhusudanaSarasvatI,Brahmananda 
Sarasvatl and several others representing the Advaita system, and 
a careful consideration of the references to Mapdana contained in 
certain important work of Mimamsa, Nyaya Dvaita Vedanta and 
other systems have made it possible to assemble here several data 
of overwhelming cumulative weight, which would be quite suffi¬ 
cient to kill the common belief in the Mandana-Suresvara equation, 
and to exhibitMapdana and Suresvara as two different individuals 
maintaining strikingly divergent views within the purview of 

Advaitism/ 17 . T , 

The arguments marshalled by Prof. Kuppuswami are as fol¬ 
lows: Mandana followed the Sphotavada and Sabdadvaita of 
Bhartrhari and thought it consistent with iBrahmadvaita. He ar¬ 
gued that the identity of Pranava with Brahmar .indicates this 
unity. The imperishable word is the matrix of all phenomena and 
is the same as Brahman. Now Sankara rejects the sphota- doctrine 
and Suresvara ignores it. 

Mandana gives an honoured place o - ..a heory of 

Viparlta-khyati or any a thakhya ti as an exp ana ion o erior. The 
theory of the Advaitins, on the other hand, is amrvacanlyatakhyati. 
Suresvara refutes anya thakhya ti cavalierly. Mandana again rec¬ 
ognizes two kinds of avidya viz., non-apprehension ( agrahana) 
and misapprehension ( anyathagrahana ). e u 1 lz ^ s this distinc¬ 
tion in explaining the relevance of meditation in is scheme of 
attaining liberation. Suresvara specifical y re ers to Mandana's 
view regarding avidya-dvaividhya and argue, against it. 
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Mandana argues that Jiva is the locus ( asraya ) of avidya while 
Brahman is its object or Visaya. Suresvara is against such a 
distinction and holds that Brahman is both the locus and object of 
avidya. These two views served as the basis of the later d istinction 
within advaita between the Bhamati school and the Vivarana 
school going back respectively to Mandana and Suresvara. 

Mandana holds that since verbal knowledge is relational and 
mediate, the knowledge gained merely from the Upanisadic 
mahavakyas is not the direct realization of Brahman. Meditation 


on this indirect knowledge is necessary to convert it into realiza¬ 
tion. This is called the doctrine of Prasahkhyana and was in line 
with similar earlier views held by some Vedantins. Suresvara 
refers to this earlier tradition to which Mandana belonged and 
rejects the idea that meditation is necessary for the realization of 
Brahmanor that word can only give indirect knowledge. Mandana's 
interpretation of the Isavasya text 'vidyam ca vidyam ca etc. is 
entirely different from those of Sankara and Suresvara. Mandana 
has two different explanations but he seems to argue that it refers 
to the eradication of nescience by the practical realization of eternal 
s ,f^’^ ow ^ e< ^§ e ; Suresvara differs from even Sankara and is keen 
t at the verse is not so interpreted as to give any ground for 
ringing in the combination of action and knowledge ( jhana - 
karma-samuccaya). 

On the relationship of Karman and Jhana Mandana holds a 
position strikingly different from that of Sankara and Suresvara. 

, ^ n 03 no ^ ces as man y as seven theories on this question. Of 
ese e supports only two, viz., that the activities prescribed in the 
arman anda are bi-functional in their character and have two 
istmct functions ( samyoga-prthaktva ) by conducing to their 
pec ive ruits and also to the realisation of Atman. Or, that all 

ihan^\A S 1:0 Purify men and make them fit for atma- 

„ ’ • ana t ^ us favours a peculiar variety of Jhana-karma- 

thp c^ Ca ^r- UC 3 f * S ' m P^ e d the samyoga-prthaktvapaksa and 
obijcraf^ S 3r f ^ ^ .^ S °Pfafa n ‘agnihotra and such other 
cnnEm r / f n eS / 0 , r ^ a hi S h, y valuable accessory to the repeated 
(sahri hy^ sa ) on the content of the verbal cognition 

ajnana) arising from the mahavakyas of the Upanisads, in 
ngmga outt e inal manifestation (abhivyakti) of the eternally 
se uminous lg t of Atman. .. That those who have chosen to 
en er t e re lgious order of sannyasa can and do come by Atman- 
realisation, exclusively through the tranquillising, self-effacing. 
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soul-centred, non-possessi ve contemplative d iscipline, wihout the 
performance of scriptural rites and that the meditative discipline 
which brings about the manifestation of the pure Brahma-vidya, 
when implemented by the prescribed Yajnas and such other rites, 
enables one (presumably a grhastha), to get at the final goal far 
more quickly than otherwise, when Karman is not comprised in the 
means employed/ 18 The progress of the householder who per¬ 
forms obligatory and purifying ritual and also engages in medita¬ 
tion over the Vedantic truth is much faster than that of the 
mendicant just as a person on horse-back gallops quickly to the 
goal compared with one who plods on foot. 19 For Sankara and 
Suresvara, on the other hand, the performance of ritual is not 
compatible with the knowledge of Brahman. 

Mandana's conception of Jivanmukta differs from that of Sankara 
and Suresvara. The difference relates to the role of Prarabdha- 
karman. ForSankara the Prarabdha -karman o f the JTvanm ukta has 
to work itself out, it cannot be stopped like an arrow shot from the 
bow. The state of the Jivanmukti would be inevitable in all such 
cases and Sankara illustrates them by the Sthitaprajha of the Gita 
or the Adhikarikas like Apantaratamas, Sanaka, Vasistha etc. 
Mandana, on the other hand, holds sadyomukti to be perfectly 
logical and consistent with smrti and sruti. He admits, however, 
that parabdha-karman may continue to produce effects for some 
time and that this would be the state oi Jivanmukti buthecontests 
Sankara's examples by regarding the stfutaprajna and the 
adhikarikas as merely evolved sadhakas, not si as. Jivanmukti 
is a temporary state resulting from the persistence o some trace of 
nescience (avidya-samskara). 20 

Mandana believed in what has been called bhavadvaita or 
sadadvaita. 'According to this view there is on y one absolute 
reality of a positive kind, viz., Brahman. • • t e realisation of 
Brahman as the only absolute reality brings a ou the removal of 
nescience ( avidya-nivrtti ); the negation of t e world and the 
removal of nescience are negative realities an o not come into 
conflict with the monism of Advaita, which excludes only a second 
positive reality ( bha va) and is quite compatib e wi the recogni¬ 
tion of a negative reality other than Brahman, in the form of 
prapahcabhava or avidyadhvamsa. m Although Mandana does 
not use the term bhavadvaita such a view is associated with his 
name in later Advaitic and Dvaita classics and may be supported 
from his own writings. Although the doctrine continued to exert 
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influence on subsequent Vedantins, Suresvara rejects it categori¬ 
cally as inconsistent with the very nature of negation which cannot 
have a negative locus. 

While Suresvara wasadevoutand avowed follower of Sankara, 
Mandana gives the impression of being an independent thinker 
who differs from and criticises Sankara as a rival philosopher. 
Mandana's interpretations of scriptural passages such as ' orh iti 
Brahma ',' Vijhayaprajham kurvlta’, Vidyarh ca vidyarh ca ’,' Tattu 
samanvayat, 'Sarvapakse ca yajhadisruterasvava f, ' Vedanta- 
vijhana-suniscitartha. . .'etc. illustrate his divergence from Sankara 
and Suresvara. 

Prof. Kuppuswamy says, 'In none of the available authoritative 
works on the Advaita system, Mandana Misra is identified with 
Suresvara, while in many Vedantic works of the Advaita and 
Dvaita schools, Mandana and Suresvara are distinguished as two 
different advaitins'PThus Suresvara himself criticises Mandana's 
views. Sarvajnatmamuni distinguishes Mandana's prasthana from 
that of Sankara. Prakasatman speaks of the Brahmasidhikara 
without identifying him with Suresvara. Similarly Anandabodha 
refers to Mandana's views and distinguishes them from Sures¬ 
vara s. Citsukha attributes these references to Brahmasiddhikara. 
Pratyaksvarupa differentiates Mandana from Suresvara. 
Anandanubhava distinguishes Visvarupa from Mandana clearly 
and identifies Visvarupa with Suresvara. Anandagiri states that 
Suresvara rejects the views of Mandana. Amalananda too draws 
attention to thecontrast of Mandana's views with those of Sankara 
and Suresvara. Vidyaranya too identifies Visvarupa and Sures¬ 
vara while distinguishing between him and Mandana. 
ppayadiksita too generally distinguishes between the views of 
ra masiddhikara and Vartikakara even though he mixes them up 
a onep ace. The distinction may be found again in Madhusudana 
arasvati, Brahmananda Sarasvatl, and the commentators of the 

A/i ? e P a s arir aka. The Dvaita philosopher Vyasatlrtha too treats 
Mandana and Suresvara differently. 

.1 r °f- Kuppuswamy concludes, 'firstly that Mandana, the au- 
° f tixe Brahmasiddhi, was not identical with Suresvara and 
epresente an advaiticprasthana different from Sahkarapras- 
ana, secondly that Suresvara who was known as Visvarupa in his 
gr as a and came to be known by the name of Suresvara when he 
became a sannyasin and a disciple of Sankara;... and thirdly that 
Mandana should have written his Brahmasiddhi after seeing 
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Sankara's bhasyas, more particularly the Brahmasutra bhasya. 23 

That there are doctrinal differences between Mandana and 
Suresvara may be taken to be unquestionably established. But can 
that be taken to be a sufficient reason to regard them as different 
persons? As Prof. Kunhan Raja has rightly pointed out even the 
work of the same author may show strikingly different opinions. 24 
For example Prabhakara is known to be responsible for both the 
Vivarana as well as the Nibandhana, which contain distinct views. 
One could adduce many other examples here. Bertrand Russel or 
even Wittgenstein could be recalled here. Such changes in opinion 
come easily to authors who are independent thinkers or who come 
under the influence of a new school or personality. In the case of 
Mandana both of these factors undoubtedly operated. He had a 
strongly independent turn of mind. Even as a Mimamsaka he 
differed from both Kumarila and Prabhakara. At the same time he 
was also a Vedantin and as a Vedantin he differed from Sankara 
and followed another tradition. With such antecedents if he were 
to be converted one would expect him to undergo some change of 
opinion. This has been emphasized by several scholars like Prof. 
P P. Subramanya Sastri and Prof. Balasubramanian. 25 

An important factor on the side which argues m favour of the 
identity of Mandana and SureSvara is the identity of a number of 
arguments in substance as well as words in the Brahmasiddhi and 
the Sambandha vartika. If the authors were different these striking 
correspondences would be quite puzzling. Some ow this fact 
escaped Prof. Kuppuswamy Sastri. Rama Krishna avi says that 
the similarity is such that it could be the basis o a charge of 
plagiarism against Suresvara. 'Works of Mandana and Suresvara 
have many common thoughts, arguments and even expressions. If 
their identity is denied similarity in thought an expression may 
border upon SureSvara's plagiarism as he live a ew ecades later 
than Mandana. It may particularly be note at a series of 
arguments in the Sambandhavartika of Suresvara appears to be the 
mere paraphrase in verse of the second and ir chapters of 
Mandana's Brahmasiddhi. In two or three places common verses 
occur without any alteration. This commonness prompted later 
readers to identify them instead of attributing p agiarism to 
Suresvara.' 26 The explanation which is suggested t>y K.K. Kavi is 
that the Sambandhavartika was intended to continue the polemic 
of Mandana against Prabhakara. Salikanat a a rebutted 
Mandana's charges and Suresvara 'had to wri e is preface in 
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which repeating all the arguments of Mandana he supplemented 
his own to defeat Salikanatha. This phase of development was long 
forgotten by later scholars who were naturally reluctant to at¬ 
tribute plagiarism to Suresvara and imagined his identity with 
Mandana.' 27 As Prof. Balasubramanian says this explanation is not 
satisfactory. The Sambandha vartika has a genuine connection with 
the introduction of the Bhasya itself. As to the wholly hypothetical 
history reconstructed by R.K. Kavi, Prof. Balasubramanian perti¬ 
nently remarks, 'How Kavi came to know of this phase of develop¬ 
ment, we do not know; nor has be furnished any evidence in 
support of his contention.' 28 

Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri has given a different explanation of 
the common thoughts and expression between Mandana and 
Suresvara. He argues that 'what is good enough to be appreciated 
is also good enough to be appropriated', seems to have been the 
maxim of the time.' 29 Thus although Suresvara borrowed a good 
deal from Mandana we should not charge him (Suresvara) with 
plagiarism in view of the conventions of the time. It is not clear 
where Prof. Sastri found the evidence for formulating such a 
convention. Prof. Balasubramanian rightly remarks 'It is not a case 
of common ideas, similar arguments and identical expressions 
which are found in a limited number of verses, say half a dozen or 
so. The entire sequence of arguments and turns of expressions 
closely packed and briefly stated in nearly four pages of terse prose 
in the Brahmasiddhi are found restated in the Sambandhavartika 
in more than sixty verses.' 30 

As for the difference noticed by some Ad vaitic authors between 
the views of Mandana and Suresvara and the references made to 
them as distinct authors, it is worthy of note that the distinction is 
always made between either the Brahmasiddhikara and the 
Vartikakara or between the Mandana-prasthana and the Sahkara- 
prasthana or between certain views stated in the Brahmasiddhi 
and those stated in the Vartika or the Naiskarmyasiddhi. There 
certainly is a difference in the opinions expressed by Mandana in 
the Brahmasiddhi and those expressed by Suresvara in the Vartika 
or Naiskarmyasiddhi and this difference is noticed by later writers. 
The identity of Mandana and Suresvara does not thereby stand 
impugned because the earlier views of Mandana in some respects 
still evoked a favourable response in later writers. Mandana was 
admittedly an author of established fame and authority before his 
conversion and the tradition which he represented and to which he 
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had contributed did not wholly die out even after his conversion. 

Some scholars likeM.M. Ananta Krishna Sastri have argued that 
the doctrinal differences between Mandana and Suresvara were 
after all not so great. 31 Thus it has been questioned that Mandana 
believed in Bhavadvaita. Mandana's viparTtakhyati is not much 
different from anirvacanlyatakhyati, a point conceded by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri also. The views of Mandana and Suresvara on 
liberation and on the alternatives of Karman an djfiana are capable 
of reconciliation. 

There is no doubt that there are similarities as well as differences 


between the writings ascribed to Mandana and Suresvara but their 
identity is not proved by the similarities just as it is not disproved 
by the d ifferences. If the in terna 1 evid ence is not sufficient to d ecid e 
their identity, the external evidence consisting of the traditional 
biographies of Sankara or of the references in Advaitic writers 
collected by Prof. Kuppuswamy Sastri too is insufficient to pro¬ 
nounce decisively on the question. Mandana could well be the 
same as Suresvara but we cannot be certain because the tradition 
of their identity dates only from med ieval times and we cannot be 
sure about the lost ancient sources on which it claimed to base itself. 


On the other hand, the more fashionable view which makes out 
Mandana and Suresvara to be different persons confuses the 
historical identity of persons with the id entity of views. If ad equate 
external evidence is lacking, no question of identity can be satisfac¬ 
torily settled merely by considerations of views or even style. 
Considerations of 'internal evidence' cannot be definitive. And in 
the present case they give contradictory indications. 

On the identity of Visvarupa and Suresvara, however, the 
evidence is distinctly better but not without contradiction. Not 
only is it attested by several of the traditional biographies of 
Sankara, some ancient references too seem to support it. 
Madhavacarya in his commentary on the Parasara Smrti quotes a 
verse from the Brhadaranyaka-vartika and ascribes it to VisvarQpa. 32 
Brahmananda Bharatl in the Purusarthaprabodha attributes the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi to Visvarupacarya. The Nyayaratnadlpavall 
clearly distinguishes between the works written by Visvarupa.as 
grhastha and those written by him as a sannyasin when he was 
known as Parivrajakacarya Suresvara. 33 Vidyaranya indiis 
Vivaranaprameyasangraha quotes Suresvara under the name of 
Visvarupacarya. 

It would be sufficiently definite from these references that 
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Visvarupa was probably the civil name of Suresvara before he 
became a mendicant disciple of Sankara. Whether Visvarupa was 
also called Mandana, however, remains uncertain. It may be 
mentioned here that an attempt has been made to explain Mandana 
as an honorific. At the same time, it needs to be noted that 
Visvarupa and Suresvara differ over the eligibility to Sannyasa. 34 

Mandana himself does not give any definite information about 
himself. He refers to the views of Kumarila as well as Prabhakara. 
He is aware of Dharmaklrti, and he hasbeen criticized by Suresvara 
and Salikanatha. This makes him more or less a contemporary of 
Sankara. That he was a famous Mlmamsaka and also a Vedantin 
aware of the pre-Sankara tradition are well established facts. 
Whether Mandana became a disciple of Sankara is not certain but 
that he came in contact with the works of Sankara and reacted to 
them with characteristic independence in the philosophical arena 
by accepting as well as criticising his views in the Brahmasiddhiis 
most probable. Kuppuswamy Sastri, Tilmann Vetter and Allen 
Thrasher have pointed out a number of passages in Mandana 
which seem to refer to Sankara and criticise his views. 35 Some 
ancient commentators like Amalananda too have seen a reference 
to Sankara's views inMandana. Thus irrespective of whether there 
was a formal debate between Mandana and Sankara or whether 
Mandana was finally converted into Suresvara or not, the fact 
remains that Mandana was challenged by Sankara's ideas into 
trying to refute them or rather critically resynthesize them, but 
ultimately lost in the struggle for primacy within the circle of non- 
dualistic Vedantins not only because of the influence of Sankara 
but in particular becauseofSuresvara'scritiqueof his (Mandana's) 
ideas, presumably at the behest of Sankara. It may be recalled that 
there was an old tradition to the effect that the disciples of Sankara 
at first doubted whether Mandana could faithfully interpret the 
Master's ideas. Brahmasiddhi could well create such doubts. It is 
only the Naiskarmyasiddhi that set the doubts at rest. 

Since Mandana was apparently the most important representa¬ 
tive of the Mimamsa as well as of pre-Sankara Vedanta in the age 
of Sankara, his views would serve to highlight what Sankara and 
Suresvara refuted. Mandana's works on Mimamsa are the 
Mimamsanukarmanika, the Bhavanaviveka and the Vidhiviveka. 
His Sphotasiddhi tends to follow the path shown by Bhartrhari, 
Vibhramaviveka discusses the nature of error and Brahmasiddhi 
is his major work on Vedanta. The Bhavanaviveka seeks to develop 
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Kumarila's exposition of the concept of arthl bhavana which is 
defended against the grammarians' theory which subsumes 
bhavana in the meaning of the roots as the mere production of an 
effect, not as volitional effort. In a prescriptive sentence the mood 
of the verb expresses its activating or instigative intention and is 
called the sabdlbhavana while the verb in its generic sense signified 
the action to be motivated. Prescriptive or imperative statements 
contain the intention of the speaker or an impersonal impulsion as 
well as a motivation for the addressee. Broadly sabdlbhavana and 
arthlbhavana correspond to this distinction. By its very form the 
imperative statement contains a normative or directive intention 
or force which requires to be connected with motivation for its 
realization. An imperative like 'svarga-kamo yajeta impels a 
person to the voluntary performance of a sacrifice. The impelling 
force of the words is the sabdlbhavana while t e voluntary action 
to which the person is motivated is the arthib avana. What is the 
nature of the activating force in ritualistic or moral prescriptions 
was a matter of much discussion. The Mimamsakas especially 
Prabhakara tended to be formalistic while the Nyaya tended to be 
utilitarian. 37 Mandana attempts in effect a reconciliation which 

would be relevant to the Vedantic position °°- e imamsakas 

had tended to restrict the scope of the signification 0 f Vedic 

statements to action only, thus regard ingt e e asimp yasabody 

of practical prescriptions. All descriptive s a emen s were then 

held to be ancillary to action or else eulogis icorme ap orical.This 

would contradict the Vedantic stand that the mahavakyas are 

primarily revelatory of truth. . , . 

In the Vidhiviveka Mandana maintains that the lmpelhng force 
or pavartana conveyed by the mandatory a lxes in a Vedic 

prescription consists ultimately i n r _ ea lza lon a * a etion 
being indicated is a means to the satisfac ion o ome esired good 
(. istasadhanatva ). 'Nothing leads a man to ac* xcept the means 

to what is desired. This impulsion is ca e g harma.’ 38 

end and adopts a course of action w , tu Dea 

means to it. The Vedas reveal the means 1 ,. ee c ‘by which 

men may attain to their good and thus e p er ^y^ s iuduce 

men into engaging in ritual etc. The fo ow ra akarahad 

held that Vedic statements are of 1 e ” 3 g° 1 [ n . rnan d— 

Niyoga —which obliges men into direc e s. his notion 

of the unconditionally obligatory character o a command repre- 
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sents a perennial kind of formalism to be found in theories of law 
and morals. Mandana rejects this way of thinking by arguing that 
the sense of some obligation depends on its being recognized as 
contributing to one's good. Even if one were to accept that the Veda 
invariably enjoins some activity, 'the Upanisadic texts could be 
maintained to be purposeful and valid, in as much as they lead to 
the highest kind of pravrtti in the form of meditation on the 
Absolute Brahman as the only reality, such upasana being indis¬ 
pensable for transforming the indirect knowledge of Brahman 
arising from the mahavakyas into direct Brahma-realisation and 
such pravrtti being directed towards the highest end of human 
endeavour viz.. Brahman- realisation concomitant with complete 
liberation from bondage ( mukti ). 10 

The Brahmasiddhi of Mandana is his only known avowedly 
Vedantic work. Its continuity with the Spho ta siddhi gives it a slant 
different from that of Sankara who rejected the idea of sphota 
following the lead given by Upavarsa. In Sankara avidya is the 
creative power ( bija-sakti ) of Brahman which projects namarupa 
or phenomena. It is not simply the Ignorance located in the JIva. 
Mandana, on the other hand, is constrained to regard the phenom¬ 
ena as the manifestation or transformation of the World which in 
its eternal nature is the same as Brahman. He thus locates avidya 
in the JIva and makes Brahman its object. For him the word is 
creative as also normative and revelatory. Mandana's preoccupa¬ 
tion with the nature and role of the word arose from his connection 
with both the grammatical and the Mlmamsaka traditions. He 
never fully realized the difficulties of combining these traditions 
with Vedantic non-dualism and the kind of Nescience which that 
requires. It would seem that Mand ana was originally a Mlmamsaka 
who never gave up his concern with the role of the Vedic word in 
the context of the active human search for the good. He appears to 
have been converted to non-dualism under the influence of 
Bhartrhari. The influence of Sankara led him into Vedanta firmly 
but he sought to weave a new and original synthesis in which 
elements of Mlmamsa, Bhartrhari, pre-Sankara and Sankara 
Vedanta were put together. It has been assumed that the epithet 
'Pre-Sankara Vedantin' is sufficient to explain his relationship to 
Sankara. In fact, 'Pre-Sankara Vedanta' did not constitute a single 
school and while Mandana and Sankara were both acquainted 
with earlier commentators and Masters, our own knowled ge about 
them is extremely scanty. Although some later Advaitins referred 
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to the tradition to which Mandana belonged, Mandana himself 
does not avow allegiance to any Master or school in the 
Brahmasiddhi, neither Sankara nor another. His reliance even on 
the Brahmasutras is but slight since they are referred to only five 
times in the Brahmasiddhi. He relies principally on the Upani$ads_ 
especially, the Brhadaranyaka, though he refers to Mimamsa 
works more frequently. The difference between post-barikara and 
pre-Sankara Vedanta rests essentially on the fact that the coordina- 
tion between the two Mimamsas underwent a basic change as a 
result of Sankara's influence. AlthoughMandana doesnotwholly 
succumb to this influence he is not untouched by it. 

Mandana begins the BrahmasiddhiWAh a defence of the vtew 
that Brahman is of the nature of ananda. Sankara s reluctance on 

thispointhasbeen remarked. Commentingon Vipanamanandam 

brahman- (Ur. 3 . 9 . 7 ), he mentions and rejects a number of views, 
maintaining that ananda refers to the nature of Brahmannot to its 
experienceability in Brahman-^tasmad v,,nananandam ,h 

svarupanvakhyanaparaivairutihnatvananda-samvedyatvartha. 

Mandana discuses the problem and the™. 

anv exolicit reference. Like a bold Vartikakara he admits the 

essential truth of Sankara but adopts a refinement. Luanda is not 
, ,. .. , ]f 5c n ot inexperienced since it is the 

experienced as an ob > e ^ 

nature of self-consciousness, lasmaiw ' r 

asamvedyam ca visayavatkarma av 

^_Mandana describes it as nat 



= 2 ^ 

rupa.AvidyaMd by Mandana 
to the distinction, e ^ the distinction is not substantial, 
and the position o . ^ itho ut designating them and with- 

Sankara refers to the khyat anir vacanlya-khyati. He says that 
out proposing a new one cal ^ involves the appearance^:>f one 
all the views must accep ^ armava bhasatam.' What is es- 

thing as another —-anyay , re ; e ction of Mimamsaka realism 

views'©!Magana iiUhe Brahmasiddhiara intelligible only in this 
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context. It has been said that Mandana distinguishes two aspects 
of a vidya, viz., agrahana and anyathagrahana , 44 Sankara notes that 
distinction without making it fundamental. Thus he says avidya 
may be ' viparitagrahakah samsayopasthapakah va agrahana - 
tmakova .' There are thus three forms of avidya—a vidya tray am. 45 
As to the locus and object of avidya Sankara rightly discusses it in 
a dialectical manner. The attempt to dogmatize the answer as in 
Mandana and later d isciples of Sankara only shows that they were 
later systemizers. 

Mandana says that the diversity of the Jivas is due to avidya — 
'kalpanadhlnohipva-vibhagah.' This really goesbacktoGaudapada 
who says 'Jivam Kalpayatepurvam Sankara follows it and de¬ 
clares ' Tatra Jlya-Kalpana sarva-kalpana-mulam .' 

Again as regards the relationship of cause and effect Mandana 
says A Jahi prakrti-vikarayor atyantam availaksanyam / 
prakrtivikara-bhave eva na syat .' This is similar to Sankara's 
' atyantasarupyecaprakrti-vikara-bha va evaprahyeta.' 46 Mandana 
argues that Brahman and //rabeing like bimba and pratibimba are 
not different but the reflection acquires the impurities of the 
reflective medium . 47 This is similar to Sankara who says ‘ jala- 
s urya di-pra tibim ba - va d atm a -pra vesa h/ 48 

Mandana argues that even something false in itself can convey 
a real meaning. Nay am niyamah-asatyam na kasmaicit karyaya 
bhavati. Bhavati hi may a pnter bhayasya ca nimittam asatyam ca 
satyapratipatteh yatha rekhagavayo lipyaksarani ca' 49 Sankara 
too argues similarly Tathakaradi-satyaksara-pratipattirdrsta- 
rekhanrtaksara -pra tipa ttih. ' 5() 

Again Mandana s distinction of Brahman and prapahca even 
tnough not identical is clearly reminiscent of Sankara. Mandana 
says Brahmanona sarvatmata / sarvarh tu brahmatmakam/ 5] 
Sankara says, Brahma-svabhavo hi prapahco na prapahca- 
svabhavam brahma.' 52 

On the other hand, when Mandana formulates the Purvapaksa 
as Tasman navagata-brahmatma-bhavat pragiva samsarika- 
dharma-bhak, yastu tatha nasavavagata-brahmatma iti/ 53 he is 
c early quoting Sankara who has ' Tasman navagata-brahmatma - 
bhavasya yathapiirvam sarhsaritvam, yasya tu yathapurvam 
samsantvam nasava vaga ta-brahma—tma-bha vaityana vadyam.' 54 
It should also be noted that in the course of this purvapaksa which 
asserts that' Dvaita-visayam karma advaitavisayam Jhanam/ the 
arguments mentioned by Mandana seek to summaize those used 
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by Sankara. , 

The main difference of Mandana from Sankara lies in the 
former's acceptance of the need of meditative action even after the 
hearing and understanding of the mahavakyas and of the rel¬ 
evance of works to the life of spiritual seeking. Even after one has 
understood the mahavakyas false perceptions ansmg from past 
habit continue and to remove them meditative practice is needed. 
Prescribed ritual too helps by removing the force of past actions. 

' Tan nivrttaye astyanyad apeksyam, taccatattvadarsanabhyaso 
loka-siddhah, yajhadayasca sabda-pramanakah abhyaso hi- 
purva-samskaram pratibaddhya sva-karyam santanoti 

Asmentioned Ia^ tmvogaprthaktvaandsamskara.He 
attainment of knowlec^e hence the possibility of 

a ^mits the concept of Asrama ^p form £ ce of ri £ al 

the attainment of enter the householders' 

works as in the case o nrac tice of ritual duties makes the 

hfe. Sut he holds t a ? He does not, however, accept the 

attanunent of knowledge fas . ?adic statem ents have to be 

Mimamsa contention a ditiona i commands to some kind 

construed as mjunctionsorunco about Brahman ob . 

of practice except that t e r g ^^ tQ me ditative practice for its 
tained from such statemen s ts are no t practical injunctions 

perfection. The Upanisa ics tbe y convey any meaning in 

or categorical commands, , ^ ve the knowledge of what is 
terms of some action or no • basis of further voluntary 

a fact. This knowledge can b ^ 

practice, in this case, of me ^* a * Dud iated a number of Mimamsa 
Thus although Mancianahas F q{ Upani sadic statements 
presumptions about the mterp yan - and niyog a i he has not 

in the light of the concep s between the two Mlmamsas. The 

wholly sundered the connecti ^ ^ command but the revela- 
Upanisadic word is not a ptes' * s ^ ground for me ditation. 

tion of a fact; nevertheless, 1 P f a munarhsaka attitude is given 

The coup degras to this V a-siddhi which seeks to establish 

by Sure^vara in his Naisk nd that karman needs to be 

that jhana is the sole means to moksa an 

renounced in the process. moksa in a purely negative fashion 

The Mimamsakas conceive more . The means of achieving 

as the cessation of samsara an prompte d or immoral deeds 

this comprise abstention from a 
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(kamya and pratisiddha-karmans), and strictadherencetotheperfor- 
mance of obligatory works ( nitya-karmas ). Having thus presented 
thepurrapa/rsa Suresvara points out that Aarman itself is rooted in 
avidyaw'hxch is the real cause of sarhsara. The nitya-karmansorsocio- 
religious obligations presuppose varnasramadyabhimana which 
proceeds from a vidya. A vidya c an be erad ica ted by vidya or knowl¬ 
edge only. Now both the Mimamsasare agreed tha t this knowled ge 
can come only from the Veda. The Prabha kara school had held the 
extreme position that language is necessarily pragma tic and hence 
Vedic statements can only relate to works. Kumarila accepted that 
there could be descriptive statements but held them to be logically 
secondary in the Vedic context. Thus descriptive statements about 
the Self do not reveal anything new since the Self is known 
introspectively. Such statements do not constitute any valid and 
original source of knowledge such as the Veda is expected to be. 
These statements, thus, are to be interpreted as secondary to the 
injunctions to action. The Vedantins did notaccept this because the 
nature of the Self as non-dual and identical with Brahman is not 
known from any other source and this knowledge is itself the final 
end. It is not preliminary to any further action or end. 

At this point, however, the earlier Vedantins had mutual differ¬ 
ences. Suresvara refers to three such views which advocated 
diverse ways of combining Jhana and Karman. 56 The first of these 
views advocating samuccaya has been attributed toBrahmadatta. 
According to it the L^an/sac/sadvocatemeditationon the Atman. 

' Atmetyevopasita' is thus primary while' Tattvam asi' furnishes the 
theme for the meditation prescribed by the former. Emancipation 
really comes from this practice. In the meanwhile the obligatory 
works mustbe performed. The second view attributed toMandana 
is similar except that it regards emancipation to follow from the 
direct knowledge which comes from the practice of meditation. 
The third view was ascribed to Bhatrprapanca and advocated 
Jhana-karma-samuccaya on thebasisof a doctrineof bhedabheda. All 
these views are rejected by Suresvara who holds that the Upanisad ic 
statements are capable of giving d irect knowledge. Sruti is the sole 
and sufficient source of self-knowledge. It is the nature of knowl¬ 
edge that arises from the Pramana and conforms to its object. It d oes 
not depend on any volitional effort or action. On the other hand, it 
is not denied that action or med itation has an indirect relevance as 
a preparation before the actual dawn of knowledge which can 
come only from the Ved ic word as Pramana. What is implicit in this 
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view is a theory of graded spiritual eligibility. 

Suresvara's critique of the MTmarhsakas inhis Naiskarmyasiddhi 
was composed at the instance of the Master himself who had 
already argued his position extensively. For example in his com¬ 
ments on the siitra ' Tat tu samanvayat,' Sankara presents several 
alternatives argued by the MTmarhsakas and rejects them in detail. 
Jaimini has the sutra amnayasya Kriyarthatvad anarthakyam 
atadarthanam' (1.2.1). 'Because the Veda is concerned throughout 
with action, the Vedantic parts which do not contribute to that end 
are useless.' It follows that the Upanisads should be construe 
either as auxiliaries to some injunctions (Kriya-vidhisesatvam) or 
as throwing light on the nature of the agent of the sacrifice or ot t ie 
presiding deities or other factors in it. Or else they could be ta en 
to be enjoining meditation. Thus their relevance would be to show 
the symbolic significance of the presid ing deity and other e ements 
in the sacrifice. 37 If the Upanisad ic texts are purely informative they 
would be practically useless or else embody some imp icit recom 
mendation for some enjoined action. As merely descriptive e 
Upanisads cannot lead by themselves to the highest goo . 

Against this Sankara argues that the Upanisads p am yc aim o 
inform us about the nature of Brahman. Why shou is p am 
intention be disregarded? As for enjoined acts like the sacrifices the 
Upanisads repudiate their necessity for the person wit wis om. 
Brahman is undoubtedly a fact, but it is not accessible to any 
empirical source of knowledge. Nor is this fact o an) prac ica 
value to man because its knowledge alone can desti oy a su erm^,. 

Norcan it be argued that the Upanisadic statements a ou e e 
constitute an injunction about meditation or that an mjunc 10I \ 1S 
required to know the Self. The Self is known by .hearing the 
Upanisadic statements and this knowledge is Use ie i • 

No injunction for any action is involved here. I t every c b 

a statement were to require a prior 

practical context not to a purely MTmarhsakas 

It has been said that Sankara s 0PP 0Slt ’° f he Upanisad ic 
re-enacts the opposition of the forest-sages r • 

period to the ritualists of the small towns and villages of * e r da Y ■ 
Actually Sankara's critique represents the ancient tradition of 

mendicancy which protested agamst the mat ,^3^ 

accommodated by the ritualists. Sankara acvuu 
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philosophical religion of pure spirituality against an orthodox 
religion of works tied to social roles and relations. 
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Digvijaya: Sankara and Sahkhya 
and Yoga 


The Vedantasutras consider the Sahkhya to be a heterodox system 
and devote painstaking attention to its refutation especially be¬ 
cause it apparently sought to interpret Upanisadic passages in the 
light of its own philosophy. Following this tradition Sankara 
describes the Sahkhya as the 'principal rival' ( pradhanamalla). 
However, that Sankara had a specially close relationship to Sa nkhya- 
Yoga has been suggested by several modem scholars. As pointed 
out before, Hacker, Mayeda, Nakamura and Leggett believe that 
Sankara was in all probability the author of Yoga-Sutra-bhasya- 
vivarana. Hacker and Mayeda have devised certain terminological 
criteria which when applied to this work indicate the consistency 
of its ascription with its authenticity. Hacker has argued that 
Sankara was originally a Yogin who later turned to Vedanta 
retaining 'many traces of his former affiliation/ especially in pecu¬ 
liarities in his doctrines of Nescience and of the Self, which 
distinguish the thought of S'from that of ot er vaia e antins. 1 

Prof. Nakamura accepts the probable aut en ici y o t e work but 
suggests that there is no need to postulate a ogin an ara prior to 

the Vedantin Sankara. The Vedantin Sankara could have equally 
well commented on the Yoga-bhasya . 2 _ s *? follow 

tod 

14,h 

legend certainly preserves the memory wonder- 
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working Yogin. Even his teacherGovindapada is said to havebeen 
an accomplished Yogin. Govinda's teacher Gaudapada has an 
undoubted relationship to Yogaeara as well as Yoga of which he 
defines the variety designated Asparsa-Yoga. Sankara himself 
makes many references to Yoga, Yoga-vibhutis and Yogins and 
expresses appreciation and reverence towards them. 4 It is, there¬ 
fore, reasonable to accept that Sankara was familiar with the theory 
and practice of Yoga. The contents of the vivarana attributed to him 
are in many respects consonant with his authorship of it though its 
style is not characteristic of Sankara as it is more d if fuse than of his 
more famous commentaries. 

It must, of course, be remembered that Yoga as a spiritual 
methodology is not the prerogative of the Sahkhya but a common 
possession of all the spiritual ideologies in India. 5 It is, thus, quite 
possible that Sankara as Yogin need not have owed allegiance to the 
Sankhya. In fact, even vivarana which follows the Yoga-bhasya in 
many respects, shows unmistakably that its author does not 
subscribe to the peculiar tenets of Sahkhya. At the same time he 
seeks to expound the Yoga-sastra and expresses his critical fami¬ 
liarity with Sahkhya. 

In the BSB (2.1.3), Sankara says, "By this refutation of the 
Sahkhya-smrti, the Yoga-smrti too should be deemed refuted. 
These two principles are assumed in contrad iction to the scriptures 
such as Pradhana as an independent cause and its effects like 
Mahat etc., which are unknown to experience or Revelation/ A 
special reference is made to Yoga because ' Yoga is prescribed in the 
Vedas as the means of right knowled ge ( samyag-darsanabhyupayo 
hiyogo vede vihitah) /This may be seen in the prescription about 
hearing, reasoning and meditating on the Self' and also in the 
elaborate reference to Yoga in the Svetasvatara. Thousands of 
Vedic indications about Yoga can be found. The Katha, for ex¬ 
amp e, speaks of Yoga and Yoga-vidhi. Sankara then quotes an 
ap onsm from some Yoga-sastra to the effect 'Now Yoga is the 
means of realizing the Truth ( tattva-darsanopayoyogah)' 7 This is 
f~ y fr ° m S ° me ancient text other than that of Patahjali. 

a v anc ^ Y °s a are we h known to people as the means to the 

rea isa lono the highest end, they are accepted by the cultured and 
supported by scriptural indications.' Hence their deviations from 
scnptura truth are all the more dangerous and need to be guarded 
against. They have to be refuted in as much as the knowledge of 
Sahkhya or the path of Yoga, when independent of the scriptures. 
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cannot lead to the highest end. Except for the Ved ic knowledge of 
the unity of the Self, Revelation excludes other things from being 
the means to the good. Now the Sahkhya and Yoga are dualists, 
they do not see the unity of Self.' ' Dvaitino hi te sahkhyayogasca 
natmaikatva-darsinah.' Sankara points out that the words Sahkhya 
and Yoga in Vedic texts, should be understood to mean Vedic 
'knowledge' and 'meditation' respectively. At the same time 
where the Sahkhya and Yoga systems are not opposed to the Vedic 
truth they may be accepted. Thus the Sahkhya doctrine of the pure 
transcendence of the Self is really Vedic. Similarly the Yoga 
advocates mendicancy which too is Vedic. 

It is clear that in Sankara's time Sahkhya and Yoga were highly 
respected and Sankara too gave them respect. He also accepted 
them in parts. What he rejected, following Badarayana, was the 
heterodoxy connected with them and their ad vocacy of a dualist* 
philosophy. The Mlmamsakas were orthodox but ritualistic and 
hence overlooked the real significance of Vedantic texts. Sahkhya- 
yoga was anti-ritualistic but originally heterodox and hence^over¬ 
looked theVedantictextsastheor^ 

knowledge. Both, therefore, came within the attack of Sankara who 
opposed ritualistic orthodoxy as well as heterodox philosophy. 

On the nature, origins and history of Sankhya system many 
divergent views have been expressed by scholars Accord mg to 

long hetory any mod en , in ? the majn , he 

classical Sankhya of the Kar £ yaoflhe epicsandofthe 

original Sankhya also. F “ rth , er ' combinatio n of this SSnkhya with 

* ,s ,h * pr ° d “'ntlv,*eJMrtya wasoriginally hetero- 
e an lcideas. ons q1 ^ reesw jthGarbechieflyinpositing 

dox.i.e.,non-Vedic. Jacob,disagr ^ oidenberl 

se^he miehi of SariVtge in the Xafha and especiaHy the Sveta and 
ees the origin of / . from being a contamination of 

in s that Epic a / represents, on the contrary, an 

classical Sankhya with V^ed ^ fey Qriginal s§flkhya . 9 

independent line of . g g t b rea d of continuity from the 

Frauwallner believes the fi na l summary in the Sahkhya- 

dialogues of Yajnava y E ic Sahkhya is then said to be a 

kankas of Isvara Krsn • t b r ead relieving the Purusa of all 

development of the or *§ _, em phasizing its transcendence. 10 

active and cosmic func 1 , eve l 0 pment of Sahkhya arose with the 
Still another stage in the a evei^K 
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systematization of an evolutionary cosmology which would supple¬ 
ment the transcendence of the spirit. This stage has been sought to 
be connected with Pancasikha and Vrsagana. Larson, thus, 
distinguishes Proto-sankhya of the Upanisads and the Epics, Pre- 
Karika Sankhya of lost texts and teachers like Sasthitantra, 
Pancasikha, Varsaganya, Paurika, Pancadhikarana, Vidhyavasa 
and Madhava, and Karika-Sankhya . 11 

Despite the researches of Oldenberg and Frauwallner it seems 
to us that the essential continuity and heterodoxy of Sankhya ought 
to be conceded. Reconstructing philosophical history from frag¬ 
mentary references from several works is an undoubtedly hazard¬ 
ous procedure in which it is difficult to decide between alternative 
hypotheses. What is certain is that the Sankhya-Karika of Isvara 
gives the classical version of the origin and development of 
the Sankhya tradition. This tradition does not derive itself from the 
Vedas but condemns the Vedic tradition for involvement in ritual. 
It derives itself, on the other hand, from the primordial teacher 
Kapila. The Vedic tradition or nigama claims to be impersonal and 
beginningless. In contrast the Sankhya represents a definite per¬ 
sonal and historical tradition— pauruseyaagama. Kapila is said to 
have founded it and to have communicated it to Asuri whence it 
came to Pancasikha who was responsible for creating a diversified 
system or tantra. Apparently Pancasikha was the author of the 
Sasthitantra which was probably the standard text or collection, 
not merely a designation of the system. This seems to be implied 
by Isvara Krsna's claim that the seventy Karikas summarize the 
essentia principles of the Sasthitantra, leaving out only the 'stories' 
and 'debates with rival systems'. It is reasonable that during the 
course o its long history the Sankhya tradition should have been 
diversely interpreted especially in the course of controversies with 
riva systems. In these controversies diverse refinements could 
nave been proposed and attempts made at the synthesis of Sankhya 
^ , e ant; i c principles. It is also true, as Sankara has pointed out, 

a e terms Sankhya and Yoga were also used in more general 
non * e . c n i ca l sense. This need not be supposed to have altered 
H„ al a ^ P " nClpIeS ma y be said to be threefold, viz., a radical 

‘V . ec r i Purusa and Prakrti, satkarya vada or parinama vada 
as me basis of cosmology, and apavarga or liberation through 
lscrimmation ( viveka ) and dispassion ( vairagya). Sankhya is at 
once a contemplative phenomenology of experience, as well as a 
so eno ogical religion. u Sankhya-YogauprthagbaJahpravadanti 
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napanditah.' It sought liberation from the travails of existence 

throughspiritualdiscriminationandtheadoptiono amencican s 

^With these general aims of Sankhya and Yoga Sankara was in 
full sympathy That liberation comes from knowledge alone and 

that knowledge requires the renunciation o wor san ea °P 

tion of a mendicant's way of life, were as much a part of Sankara s 
Vedanta as of Sankhya. For both the liberating knowledge is he 
i 11 r ^ c P if hut while for Sankara it is the 

know edge of the s P ,nt th ekn OW ledgeofdifference 

knowledge of unity', forSUt^ ^ thth e r e a Inatureofthe"self" 
since the Spirit .sa thingapart. Fo 1^ " , distinction be . 

is pure consciousness. Both maKe a iu 

tween object-knowledge and consciousness of Self- All object 
knowledge is relational, determinate, temporal and^dependent. 

All these features are negated in pu^^ 3 ^^ 110 ^ the Self to°be 
Sankhya and Vedanta as^^j^^j^cfsindudingtheinhld^and 
pure consciousness and re S; nrd ‘ ed ^ s reality t0 both the Self and 
ego to be non-self, the former co t t J e ultimate reality or 

the non-Self while t e a e For g abkara the Se lf is n0t merely the 
independence of the n vvorld . i n uS ion but is the self-conscious 
transcendent ground t hesame as God, the sole cause of 

wielder of the Power of Illusion, v^Hanta strews thpnnnn- 

the phenomenal world. the hard shell of the Ego 

sition between subject an ^ „ Vedanta gives a different 

may be broken. But un 1 e , nd statusof things .Conscious- 
description of the ultima anything appears different, the 

ness is the sole reality an ^ g f a j se appearance. In fact, 
appearance of difference ar j n g j s for it and can only be 

consciousness is being w sense appearance is identical 

described as^pseudo-being■ ^ ^e necessity or ground of 

with unreality. When' ^ , it w hich is identical with conscious- 
appearance we thinko 1 s we think 0 f appearance as a 

ness. On the other han , .^^ a distinctive nature of its 

determinate and finite 0 je gbed j n a self-constructed net of 

own, our thought is rea y ^ . y e d an taby maintaining the plu- 
unreality . 11 Sankhya con ra independent reality of Prakrtl 
rality of the Purusas an 0 f jt s theory of the Self and its 

Sankara attacks it for the dualism u 

atheistic cosmology. , a ck to the Upanisadsho\dsthatthe 

Vedantic cosmology S°^f iisewh ich is sentient and divine. This 
world is the effect of a First Ca 
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Cetana-Karana-Vada or Purusa-Karana- Vada is in full contrad iction 
to theAcetana-Karana- Vada or Pradhana-Karana-Vadaofthe Sankhya. 
Pradhana or Prakrti ,commonly translated Nature, is conceived by 
the Sankhya as a non-spiritual principle which has three essential 
and constituent aspects, viz., the three gunas or strands. These are 
sattva, rajas and tamas —recognized by their characteristic func¬ 
tions of plasticity or luminosity, motion and inertia respectively. 
They are also defined in terms of pleasure, pain and dullness or 
obscurity. These gunas or strands are always present together but 
in varying degrees. Constituted of these triple strands Nature is an 
insentient energy which is the autonomous cause and stuff of the 
world, material and mental. When the 'strands' are in equilibrium 
Nature may be said to be in a state of undefined, unmanifest 
potentiality ( avyakta). When there is disequilibrium owing to the 
force of the unseen potential or past Karman maturing in time, 
creation begins with the successive manifestation or emanation of 
a series of principles, viz., Maha for Cosmic Intelligence, Aharhkara 
or Egoity, eleven senses including the mind accompanied with five 
types of sensuous objectivity (tan-ma tra), and finally five types of 
matter. These along with the Avyakta and Purusa constitute the 
twenty-five elements ( tattvas) of the Sankhya. Purusa is conceived 
as sentient and eternal, Prakrti whether unmanifest or manifest 
as insentient but incessantly changing. The causal process which is 
immanent in Nature is a process of autonomous transformation or 
evolution, parinama. Cause and effect are essentially continuous, 
causation being nothing but manifestation. The effect is not a new 
emergent, it has a prior though unmanifest existence latent in the 
cause. 15 

Although Nature is insentient the world process is automati¬ 
cally so geared as to provide creatures with experiences suited to 
their deeds. In a way it is the force of human action that powers 
Nature. Now human consciousness arises from the failure of the 
Spirit to distinguish itself from the ideas and experiences which it 
witnesses. Although in reality a detached witness constituting the 
deepest prior condition of the possibility of experience, the Spirit 
or Self finds itself under the delusion of an empirical constitution 
in terms of the body and the mind where the root of the illusion lies 
m the non-discrimination of the Self as subject from the modes of 
experience which derive their light from it and represent objects. 

While Sahkhya and Veda nta are both spiritual philosophies and 
religions, Sankhya largely derives its principles from rational 
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reflection over experience. Its two basic insights are that knowl¬ 
edge shows the union of a changeless consciousness with a chang¬ 
ing manifold of representations, and that objective being is a 
process of constant becoming or transformation. Thus on the basis 
of perception and inference Sankhya establishes the reality of its 
twenty-five principles. It accepts the authority of the testimony of 
those who know as adequate to validate the tradition originating 
in Kapila. But for this communication from the First Seer the fact 
of liberation as realizable would not be known except as a desired 
ideal. But for this recognition of a spiritual communication from 
one who is beyond the empirical world, Sankhya would become a 
rational philosophy of Nature joined to an epistemology which 
makes the Self unknowable. 

In his critique of Sankhya Sankara not only attacks its principles 
and arguments logically but also defends the rival Vedantic prin- 
ciples against the counter-attack of Sankhya. Although Sankara 
rejects the claims of rational theology, he is equa Y critical of the 
rational atheism of Sankhya. The basis of the atheistic cosmology 
of Sankhya is provided by its theory of causa tion which postulates 
an essential identity between cause an e ec e irst Cause 
would thus be like the natural world an insentient, causally 

functioning matrix, indeterminate in itse 1 ®P° en . la ei } er gy- 

Brahman, on the other hand, is a sentient and eternal principle and 
could not be the cause of the world which is insentient and 
changeful and hence theoppositeof 

argues that the very reality o(theca ^£ lher £P ™t 

the cause and the effect are notdota :\ s ca fmkrlj . vj ^ 
tion itself would disappear. Atyar j . , ^ . ■ Kara 

bhava evapraliyeta.' Between cause and effect there 1S a real but 

covert identity which is overlaid by^ a ^ deriveskt \ S - he 
sat aspect of Brtnvn from wW* 

existence. The other aspects of Branma , u ana ,n 

the obscurity of A vidyS the 

'Name and Fonn is manifested. the 

magical veil of the Lord's illusive po sterious vei j- ° ve 

transformation of Brahman but on! y h I Sankhya the varad* ^ 
and the unveiling of appearance. For $ igm of 

creation is the transformation of thee y of V °, utlon 

of seeds into plants. For Sankara it is the projection of a dream 
It needs to be noted that Badarayana is as realistic as Sankhya 
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and defends the idea of heterogeneous transformation ( vilaksana- 
parinama) oi i grounds derived from empirical observation. We d o 
find in practice that effects differ from their causes. The living 
spider produces the non-living net and the non-living cowdung 
produces the living worm, milk produces curd and so on. Sankara 
defends this at the empirical level. When the Sahkhya argues for a 
First Cause similar to the observed world it goes beyond what can 
be ascertained empirically. While Sankara prefers sa tkarya vada to 
asatkaryavada, he does not regard it as faultless—the fact is that 
causation does not measure up to the demands of reason. Causality 
implies the identity as well as the d ifference of cause and effect, a 
logically inconsistent position. For Sankara, therefore, causality or 
creation is essentially illusive or miraculous, d epend ing on whether 
one adopts a philosophical or religious point of view. 

Sankara s defence of Vedantic cosmology against the attack of 
Sahkhya, thus, takes place at two levels. Assuming the empirical 
reality of causation there is no reason to suppose that Brahman 
cannot be the cause of a world which is of a different nature than 
itself. However, at a deeper level causation itself is illusive and the 
eternal Brahman, the sole reality, does not admit of any change. 

On the other hand, the Sahkhya attempt to infer Nature as the 
self-sufficient cause of the world cannot be considered rationally 
just. Badarayana says That which is inferred (by the Sahkhya, viz. 
the Pradhana) cannot be the cause (of the world), on account of the 
orderly arrangement (of the world) being impossible (on the 
C - S 1 f,' x baut s rendering) Sankara explains the reasoning 

o e a yat us. Just as the variations like the jars, dishes, etc., 
are accompame y their clayey nature and hence are seen to have 

«simr* m 8 r:i e * r P” or cause ' so xt would be reasonable to 
rS !, 1VerSlty of external internal things which are 

constantiy accompanied by the characteristics of pleasure, pain 

thpirn* • eSS ^ res ^PP ose P^ easure 'P a ^ nan d dullness in general as 
com m CaUSe ‘ ^ leas L ure ' P ain and dullness together constitute a 
Pradhdn* P nnci P e characterized by three gunas and called 

. . nsen tent ike theclay, the Pradhana evolves by its own 

q nir^t 06 ^° lvers e products to realize the purpose of the sentient 
p nt. Against this the Vedantic argument is that it is nowhere 
o serve m t e world that anything non-intelligent should serve 
the purpose of a person without being guided by any intelligent 
eing. e find that houses, places and the like are fashioned by 
intelligent workmen. But even the best of them cannot understand 
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the complexities of this infinitely ordered world. How can one 
assume that a non-intelligent principle like the Pradhana is able to 
fashion it! 17 The fact of purposive structures or teleology in nature, 
thus, suggests that the First Cause should be intelligent because in 
all known instances such structures arise only from Intelligent 
causation. The Sankhya appeals to the instances of milk flowing 
spontaneously to nourish the young or water flowing to benefit 
mankind but the appeal is rejected as not proving the non-associa¬ 
tion of intelligence with natural causation. 

It is admitted that motion can be observed only in material or 
insentient objects. Nevertheless an intelligent being would seem to 
be required to act as the unmoved mover in the first instance. 
Without an external cause how would Nature change its original 
condition of equilibrium and non-manifestation? The three gunas 
being of equal power it would be impossible for their equilibrium 
to change without an external cause. If natural transformations 
were assumed to be unintelligently spontaneous oi mechanical, 
they would not be adapted to the realization of any purpose. 

To obviate such difficulties the Sankhya assumes that Nature 
and Spirit are connected like the blind and the lame so that the 
former acts while the latter guides. Such an assumption, however, 
has to show how Nature and Spirit can get into any relation at all 
if they are totally heterogeneous. The Pradhana being non-intelli¬ 
gent and the soul indifferent, and there being no third principle to 
connect them, there can be no connection of the two. If we attempt 
to establish a connection on the groun o natural fitness (of 
objectivity in the Pradhana, of subjectivity -n t ie Spirit), the 
permanence of such a natural relation wou imp y i ie impossi¬ 
bility of final emancipation. 18 ... . 

It would be seen that Sankara's critique of the atheistic, natural¬ 
istic cosmology of Sankhya rests on two major points. The struc¬ 
ture of the created world shows an unmis a a e purposiveness or 

the adaptation of means and ends. 1S P oin s ® ® role of 

consciousness or intelligence without re e ^ n ^ e ow lc the patent 

teleological ordering of the world wou e meaningless. The 
second major point is the fact of motion or causa ion itself which 
needs an intelligent mover or fashioner. ven 1 potion or causa¬ 
tion were assumed to be automatic an mec tanica it would be 
ceaseless and uniform and fail to produce any purposively ordered 

variety. Sankara does not advance rationa e e oogy as a sufficient 

proof of the divine creation of the world, tor which he relies on the 
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scriptures alone. He advances rational teleology as simply of 
enough weight to counter any rational atheism or naturalism, 
though in the Vivarana, an early work, he does seem to advocate 
a rational theology. 19 

Apart from the doctrine of Natural Evolution or Pradhana- 
parinama-vada, the other Sahkhya doctrine which came in for 
sharp criticism from Sankara is that of the plurality of the souls. 
Even in the Vivarana he questions the Sahkhya conception on the 
ground that there is really nothing by which the Purusas may be 
essentially distinguished —' svarupena bhedoduravabodha eva'. 20 
oankara accuses the Sahkhyas of being inconsistent. They rightly 
regard the Self as devoid of agency but wrongly attribute subjec¬ 
tivity or bhoktrtva to it. They do not see that there is no fundamen¬ 
tal differencebetween being an agent or being an experiencer. Both 
kartrtva and bhoktrtva are modes of changeableness, vikriya. The 
emergence and passing away of experience in the Self cannot leave 
it unchanged if it is really the experiencer. The Sahkhya argues that 
the Self being pure consciousness is by its nature the subject of 
experience but does not become anything other than pure con¬ 
sciousness merely by being the subject of different experiences. It 
is the changeless subject of changing experiences. Sankara, how¬ 
ever, points out that to the extent the Self is regarded as really 
experiencing it must be regarded as undergoing a change of state, 
some kind of modification in its being which would have to be 
placed m time as a succession of 'experiences' or bhoga. If the Self 
rea y owns the experiences in time its own being cannot be wholly 
^ime ess. Atha bhoga-kalepi cinmatra eva pragvatpurusa iti cet 
na tarhiparamarthato bhogahpurusasya .' 21 

Again, according to the Sahkhya there are many all-pervading 
Foriho S C °rt tmg P ure consciousness without any qualities. 
eainNu-wif ^ ere ^ xists a c °namon Pradhana, through which they 
sincp rh 1 the b0n , d f ge of ex P eri ence and release from it. 22 Now 
their ere * 1S . no difference between the Purusas with respect to 
im DO S? lty m u * on - activit y in relation to Pradhana, it is 
exDeripn t0 See why the Puru ^ s are not connected with the same 
Nahirp C f S - m ^ tly tne sarne way. The Sahkhyas argue that 
could h if S i m ^ dlfferentiate d manner towards each Self so that it 
hp C 6 f t0wards iteration but such an assumption cannot 

upported by any proof within the Sahkhya system. The Sahkhya 
rgument that the plurality of the souls is proved by the fact that 
Nature serves the various interests of others fails to see that the 
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being-for-another ( Pararthya) of Nature is grounded in the exist¬ 
ence of the spirit as a principle separate froni Nature, not on the 
presence of distinctions between a plurality of dij ferentiated indi¬ 
vidual souls. 23 

The only basis on which the Sankhya can d ist inguish one Purusa 
from another is their association with the different streams of 
experiences. If there were only one Purusa, it might be objected, the 
experience of each mind would affect all the persons. But does not 

Sankhya regard these experiences to belong to the mind ratherthan 

the Self? And the experiencing by the Self is made possible only by 
an original Nescience. Since this association and the resultant 
sense of empirical identity are illusory, not real, it follows that it is 
only the empirical and deluded selves which can be distinguished, 
not the real Self which is untouched by empirical conditions. 
Sankara endorses the Sankhya contention that the subject and the 
object of experience cannot be the same but holds that this is not a 
reason for believing in a fundamental ontic duality. It is, on the 
other hand, a sufficient reason for holding that phenomenal expe¬ 
rience and empirical individuality are self^ontradictoj and illu¬ 
sive. The subject and the object cannot be identic and yet their 
identification is the basis of all empirical life. Ergo empirical life is 
founded on an illusion. Bhoktrtva, like P/amatrtva and Kartrtva, 
cannot belong to the Self really. The Sankhya errs by attributing to 

'^SS^es^ard.s.ecausa,^ 

of the objective world as a reality and as .ndependen, of the spmt 

Sankara admitsantecedentcausal conditions beforethecreation of 

the world but such a state is dependent on the highest Lord, not 
. , “ v „,i mofrix must be admitted so that the 

independen . uc a cau , anc j it also makes it possible that 
Lord may be concetved as creator and « _P 

the release of the souls should be fin ' e 

unmanifest 

matrix o the world and ts "gh"? its 8 nd is God „ b a 
(avyakta). t is an tllustve: power & a(i souls d 

universal sleep ^ J a real Nature 

self-knowledge. . / the ulusionistic concept of Maya. 

£ may 

mHonScbtas tha ' ” to ,roubte 

where the ultimate spiritual ven.iea-e 

that experience presupposes an uu me 
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world must require an objective, changeable, insentient cause. 
These two principles must also be different since they are the 
subject and the object of experience. So far Sahkhya is unexception¬ 
able but it errs in not realizing that the world has no reality apart 
from the eternal consciousness which is one and universal. It is 
misled by the fact that consciousness within experience appears to 
be individual while theobjective world appears tobe independent 
of this individual consciousness. Since it has no access to the Vedic 
revelation it does not know that the eternal consciousness is not 
individual and that there is nothing apart from it. The whole 
phenomenal panorama of individual selves and the objective 
world is rooted in the mysterious illusive power of the Lord. 

The Yoga-sutras of Patanjali and their celebrated commentary 
ascribed to Vyasa are known to follow the basic features of the 
Sankhya system although several scholars have tried to point out 
subtle differences between the Patanjala Yoga and Sankhya. There 
is at least one well known d iff erence, viz., the acceptance of God in 
, g ? as 3 perfect Purusa who has a soteriological bu t no cosmologi- 

cal function. However, in the Yoga-sutra-bhasya-vivarana this 

limitation is initially set aside. The Yoga-sutras seek to give a 
"an P °5 the f istence of G °d- A gradation of knowledge 

x b in ; he world ' which indkates ** ^ m US t l 

VivaSH^ ^ edge caches perfection in omniscience. In the 
inlheTn M arS “ k S^eralized and the structure of objects 
intdl d “ 6VidenCe ° f a Su P reme and infinite 
body fnd !' ^ 80 6 kient C3USe for the fashioning of the 
order ofit u S SOme ° ne kaowia & aU their Purposes / The 
itmustbemrT° r f a natur al, * must have a cause and 

for living beha^ purpose namely to provid e experience 

moon 2d 2?' ? m 9 PalaC6 ' S ° ' the movement of the 

the movement nf ^ tUra ,jUStbeCaUSe ifc is a movement, like 
natural 'thev o ° hf S i uman 'beings'. If these movements were 

whkh Us 1 -nh a TT- t0 be the same ' like the heat of fire ' 

Purposive activitv^ 611 - dn , Ve t0 attain an y purpose for itself. 

The ZlZ^ qmr T d 6 P endence on some external subject, 
tures in naturelnd ^ BlyuSeSar g uments from purposive struc- 
an omniscient and 6 exiStence of motion to prove the reality of 
scriptures and com ° mm P°* e nt Gocl hut also appeals to Vedantic 

to those usedfnfiTSSTh ^ rati ° nal arguments are similar 
• he appeal to common experience runs thus. 
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'Everyone, including women and cowherds, does turn to God, 
under names like Siva and Narayana.' 

The basic argument is that with the development of the seeds 
(potentialities) of power and omniscience, an ultimate must be 
reached, as with any measure. As with all measures, the limitations 
of the measure come to an end in the self or in universal space or 
the like. 27 Unless an unlimited principle is accepted, there would be 
no certainbasis for the postulated characteristics of the knowability 
of objects. 28 But the Vivarana does not seek to establish the exist¬ 
ence of God merely as the existence of one Purusa among othersbut 
of a unique and universal Self. 'The Lord experiences everything 
through the sense-organs of all the living beings, into which the 

inmost self, itself without sense-organs, has entered as intoa house. 

There is nothing without the living Inner Dweller, 29 as the Br. 
points out, God is in touch with everything and illumines every 
object. Time and Measure do not apply 1° Him. 

Although the leanings of the Vivaranakaraa re towards Advaita, 
he cannot help admitting that the Bhasya distinguishes between 
God ( Isvara ) and the individual soul ( Ksetrajha ) but that is an 
inevitable situation in the context of devotion. Elsewhere Sankara 
admits that even though the ocean and the wave are the same, it is 
the wave that finds its nature in the sea, not vice-versa. 

Thus as far as the concept of Purusa in Yoga-sastra is concerned, 
the acceptance of God as the Inner Monitor takes it far from 
Sankhya atheism and pluralism. The Sankhya Purusa who as the 
bhokta is the empirical individual now seeks salvation by devo¬ 
tion to God, the perfect Person, the Self of all se ves.T is is the way 
in which Sankara reconciles the apparently Sankhyan manner in 
which the Gita speaks of 'Purusahprakrtisthohi bhupkteprakrti- 
ian gunan' and then goes on to speak of the Mahesvara and 
'purusahparah'. In other words, the introduction of the concept of 
God radically alters the Sankhyan basis of Patanjala Y °S a _ and 
makes it reconcilable with Vedanta as illpstra e y e ita. 

The supposedly realistic concept of Pra . ° rms _ t _ e ot ^ er 
stumbling block in the Vedantic appropriation o oga. owever, 
it is not at all clear that the followers of Patahjala Yoga were really 
wedded to any realism. Thus V 5 rsaga*iya th »i the ulti- 

mate nature of the gunas is transcendenta w 1 e what comes 
within experience is a mere illusion —'mayaiva sutucchakam'. This 
is used by Vacaspati Misra to show the consistency of Yoga and 
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Vedanta. 30 Similarly M adhavacarya quotes the sutra 'Krtarthanpra ti 
nastamapianas tarn tadanya-sadharanatvat'toshowthatihiscontra- 
dicts any realistic interpretation of Prakrti—'Tacca tan mithyatve' 
vakalpate’. 3 - In fact Vyasa himself says of the unmanifest nature 
that it is neither real, nor unreal, nor not-unreal ( na san nasan na 
nirasad). It is, thus, not difficult to understand Prakrti as the 
mysterious phenomenal matrix which could be identified with 
A vidya and Nama-rupa as Sankara does in his commentary on the 
Gita. 

In fact, in the commentary on the Gita Sankara also expounds 
the conception of Yoga as spiritual practice. He explains that the 
essence of Yoga lies in the relinquishing of all thoughts and in the 
spontaneous focusing of the mind on the Self so that self-awareness 
may dawn. 3 * The regulation of conduct, the surrender of all actions 
to God and the practice of the stillness of body and mind are 
preparatory aspects of Yoga. 

It may be concluded that Sankara accepts Yoga as a practical 
discipline for the realization of Truth and sees no contradiction 
between Yoga and Vedanta. 
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Digvijaya: Debate with other Rival 
Schools 


The early history of the Vaisesika is lost in obscurity. It was 
presumably oneofthemanytraditionsof naturalistic philosophising 
which began in the later Vedic age and were clearly noticeable in 
the Age of Buddha. The Upanisads themselves give evidence of 
speculations similar to the naturalistic philosophies of the pre- 
Socratic Age. Air, water, ether, being, non-being, the mind, all 
these were speculatively regarded as the arche of the world. The 
Lokaya tas and the Svabhavavadins reduced the world to original 
material elements independent of any conscious or divine creator. 
Peripatetic mendicants like Pakudha Kaccayana formulated the 
doctrine of a few utterly distinct elements as the source of the 
world. Buddhist scriptures mention the doctrine of Six Basic 
Elements ( dhatus ). Early Jaina texts too contain echoes of natural¬ 
istic philosophies. It has been suggested that when the arthasastra 
speaks of Yoga as one of the three branches of Anvlkslkl it really 
has the ancient Vaisesikas in mind. 1 By the time of Aryadeva the 
Vai^esikas were certainly well-established and this is only con¬ 
firmed by Badarayana taking up their system for criticism. This 
should reflect a situation not later than the second century a.d. 
Apart from the Vaisesika-sutras and the Dasapadarthasastra, lost 
in the original, the Prasastapadabhasya represents the most an¬ 
cient surviving text of the system. 2 

The system appears to have been originally a cosmology based 
on a speculative physics. It acquired a distinctive character by its 
doctrine of atomism of which it remained in later times the best 
known example in Indian philosophy. The emergence of the 
concept of six basic categories and a self-conscious theory of 
causation completed the basic structure of the system as an 
atheistic and rationalistic philosophy of nature which challenged 
the spiritualism of Vedanta as also the organicism of Sankhya. Both 
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Sahkhya and Vedanta were philosophies of salvation while 
Vaisesika appears to have based itself on common-sense observa¬ 
tion and scientific inference. In this it lay between the pure empiri¬ 
cism of the Lokayata, on the one hand, and the Sahkhya and the 
Vedanta, on the other, which accepted the testimony of spiritual 
tradition as a third means of knowledge over and above perception 
and inference. It is in this 'atheistic' form that the Vaisesika is 
criticised by Badarayana and following him by Sankara. 4 As is well 
known at a later date the Vaisesika and Nyaya became allied as a 
joined system in which the former gave the principles of atomism, 
causality and the six categories while the latter gave the principles 
of logic, epistemology, theism and soteriology. 

Badarayana's critique of the Vaisesika begins with a refutation 
of the Vaisesika charge that Brahman cannot be the cause of the 
world. He argues: ' Mahaddirghavadva hrasva-parima- 
ndalabhyam', i.e., the world may originate from Brahman in the 
same manner in which finite magnitude and extension arise from 
infinitesimal extension and 'sphericity' (in the Vaisesika system), 
bankara explains that this rebuts the Vaisesika charge by pointing 
out a contradiction within that system. The Vaisesikas argue as 
follows: The qualities which inhere in the causal substance produce 
qualities in the substance which constitutes the effect. Thus white 
threads produce white cloth. Hence if the intelligent Brahman 
were the cause of the world, intelligence should be found to inhere 
in the world. 5 Against this argument of the Vaisesikas the sutra 
points out that they themselves accept the production of effects 
which do not have qualities similar to those in the cause. It is true 
that when simple atoms produce dvyanukas or binary com¬ 
pounds, the latter are similar in colour etc., to the former but the 
magnitude of the compounds is admitted not to be of the same 
a f s * m pl e atoms. Thus simple atoms have 'sphericity' 

f nmandalaya) or infinitesimal magnitude while the dvyanukas 
or maiy compounds ha ve a finite magnitude and extension which 
are minimal. These are called anutvaor 'minuteness' and hrasvatva 
or s ortness .Again when binary compounds produce caturanukas 
tqua ernary compounds) the magnitude of the latter is no more 
mmute and 'short'but 'big' and 'long'; mahatand dlrgha. 6 Thus 
jus as om atoms characterised by parimandalya binary com¬ 
pounds are produced which are minute and short and ternary 
compounds which are bigand long, but without parimandalya-, or 
as from binary compounds, which are minute and short, ternary 
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compounds etc. are produced which are big and long, not minute 
and short, so this non-intelligent world may spring l ° m ' K 
intelligent Brahman. We have, thus, three levels with heteroge¬ 
neous qualities despite the relationship of cause an e ^c e v 
them. The Paramanus have parimandalya, the cvyanu as w <•- 
are their effect do not have parimandalya but have and 

hrasvatva, the catunanukas which are the products o(dvyW*as 

have mahattva and dirghatva in place o any \ ‘ ian ‘ 

Against this it may be argued by the Vaisesika that when the 

dyad or the quaternary is produced it alrea y as c o ^ 
which excludes the reproduction or furtherance of he m 0 ^ ^ 

of the causal atom or dyad as the^ 5 ^ 1 ^^^' or mah J ttva the y 
quaternary have the magnitudes But the wor i d 

cannot have parimandalya ?ra*u J nature to that of 
does not have such a P 0S1 ^ thenegati ve fact of the absence 

ofhitelHgence.wh'ichby^selfcannotbeheld ,ohav e preven t ed the 

reproduction of intelligence m the^wor . l t what is 

Ankara argues that this defence. not real y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

relevant is that the cause produ g cause may produce an 

the quality inherent in th ^ Ca h U rent quality having been admitted 
effect with a heterogeneous in a ^ um J ni aga inst Brahmavada. 

in the Vaisesika itcannotbring g ^ , q b g e produced by such 

What is more, anutva OT ™ ah * accumu lation. Why then does 
causal factors as number duce qualities similar to what 

parimandalya or anutva tan F ^ has a magnitude which 
they are? And to argue tha fe t0 forget that the effect 

excludes the magnitude a rebe ing produced nor even in the 

neither has any magnitude b asb eii e ve that every sub stance 

first moment of its life. The V • qua lity for a moment. 

which is produced remains nnrtu nity for the magnitude inherent 
There would thenbe every opp the ^ ame genus m t h e effect and 

in the cause to prod uceano gffect at tbat t i me to inhibit its 

there would be nothing ^ e qua hty of the cause would seek to 

assuming the quality w ic , , or i n fi n it eS im a l dimension of 
investitwith.Thatpanmap. ^ effect cannot be due to the fact 

the atom is not reproduce * . tsowncon tradictory dimensions 

that the effect is characterize a ^ eY t be effect has been produced 
because these dimensions ar ^ a momen j;_ Besides the 

and remained without « tar i se f r om something other than 

dissimilar dimensions in the 
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the dimensions of the cause. Thus the fact that the infinitesimal 
dimension or parimandalya of the simple atoms does not produce 
similar qualities in the effect is due 7 to their very nature (and not 
to the operation of any external cause). 

The fact is that the Vaisesika formulation of causal laws does not 
bespeak of any necessity. There is no universal law that causes 
should produce effects which have a nature similar to their own. 
For on the Vaisesika view samyoga or contact is an attribute and 
is seen to produce substances when atomic compounds come into 
contact, which belong to a different category and are therefore by 
nature different from 'contact'. The fact is that having adopted the 
asatkaryavada concept of causality, the Vaisesika is forced to 
formulate a law' to account for the similarity of inherent qualities 
between cause and effect, and then to further modify this rule to 
account for the emergence of heterogeneous magnitudes. Sankara 
rejects the whole concept of arambhavada on the grounds which 
were classically adduced by Sahkhya. Turning to Vaisesika atom¬ 
ism a number of arguments are urged against it. Some of these 

J ou ‘ d have been taken over from Vasubandhu's critique of 
Vaibhasika atomism. How can one atom be conjoined with an¬ 
other? If the conjunction is partial the atoms would cease to be 
partless wholes. If the conjunction is total, the atoms would 
coa esce into a single atom once again and the binaries would not 
e pro uced. Again, since the atoms are credited with a finite 
magnitude, however minimal, they should be capable of direc- 
■ TV lgnmenb sucb an orientation would reintrod uce 'parts' 


The major criticism of the atomic theory from the Vedantic point 
nf IT' ° WeVe , 1 / bes difficulty of explaining their motion 
_ Tf eSpe 7 a y in the context of cosmology. For the Vaisesika 

romt? St ! nces r aving parts must be re S ard ed as the product of the 
n . ma j 1 ? 11 ° P arts a s its causes. The jar, for example, is an effect 

dividin' 6 a * u combdna d°n of its two halves. This process of 
IT 7\ d sub division must reach a limit and that is the atom 

before TkTT 1S no 1 f on g er Possible. After dissolution and 
is nothina T atom be in a state of separation since creation 
j- . f g 7. P rocess ibe combination of atoms and 
arp in U f ^ eb separation. Now the question is, once the atoms 
a s a e of separation, how are they to be combined? Their 
combination must require motion and motion being an effect needs 
an occasioning factor (. nimitta ). Such a factor could either be an act 
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of the will or an impulsion or impact of another body in motion. The 
former is impossible because in the absence of the body the soul is 
not associated with the mind and hence cannot have the quality of 
volition or effort. Nor are there ex hypothesi any moving bodies at 
the moment of creation. The Vaisesikas argue that the first motion 
arises in the aerial atoms and is occasioned by adrsta. But the 
question is, where does adrsta inhere? If in the soul, it being devoid 
of contact with the mind is devoid of consciousness at that time and 
the atoms are ex hypothesi insentient. So is adrsta also. No 
relationship of insentient entities can by itself initiate motion 
without the intervention of a sentient being. If it is supposed that 
the atoms are in contact with the souls in which adrsta inheres and 
hence the atoms are moved by the force of adrsta, such motion 
would be perpetual because such a relationship would be per¬ 
petual. It follows that in the absence of a specific occasioning factor 
no motion would be produced and hence no conjunction of atoms 
or cosmic creation w£uld arise. Similar difficulties will arise in the 
process of cosmic dissolution. There too no definite occasioning 
factor can be discovered. Even adns/a would be powerless there for 

it may account only for bhoga, not or P ra J*y a - • 

There is another difficulty latent in this account of cosmic 
causality The hieher products like the binaries are supposed to be 

frelecautiTow Ms Nation of inherence (» m*yya) being 

are tne causes, ixow ,.,hich it relates, would itself require 

different from the two terms wn . , • r* •, 

uirrereiu rrum uic iw . wqu j ( j l eac J to an in fimte 

regresT JnfacMhe Va£U themselves require the relation of 
regress, in tact, rne v • elate d to the two conjuncts by a 

conjunction (saihyoga) argue that conjunction being a 

separate relation of mher , differently than inherence. This 

'quality' (guna) is to be re landacc idental relation like samyoga 

distinctionbetweenanex e like samaV aya is declared by 

and an internal or essen ia ^ are relations and must be 
Sankara to be irrele vant 1 “jf® elata in that capacity. The fact is that 
similarly connected witn tn^ esikas depends on the assump- 

the whole causal theory ot tne gnd effect and yet their 

tion of a basic difference d ddhJ)isun deniable. The VaiSesikas 

indissolubleconnection(a/ur . are merely distinct in 

attribute a separateness o ^ ^ ar ^ S/ substance and quality or 
understanding. The whoi r without destroying the 

cause and effect, cannot be puneu y 




whole. But the Vaisesikas regard the whole to be an effect inhering 
in the cause and hence to account for their apparent identity in 
difference they postulate a peculiar relation of inherence between 
them. Since this relation is not logically tanable the whole theory of 
causality as asatkaryavada fails and with it the atomistic concep¬ 
tion of cosmology. 

There is still another difficulty in atomistic causality. If we 
assume a natural motion or motionlessness in the atoms it will 
either be favourable to creation or unfavourable to it, or both or 
neither. In the first two cases either creation will be perpetual or 
dissolution would beperpetual—the two tendencies being contra¬ 
dictory cannot coexist. If the inherent motion or motionlessness in 
itself favours neither creation nor dissolution, a further cause 
would be needed to determine it in favour of either. If such a cause 
were adrsta etc., it would be either perpetually connected or 
disconnected with the atoms and would hence lead to perpetual 
motion or motionlessness. 


The Vaisesikas believe in four ultimate kinds of atoms corres¬ 
ponding to the four material elements, viz., earth, water, fire and 

T' , j V Slnce the atoms P osse ss the qualities of colour etc., they 
should themselveshavefurthcrcauses. Common experience teaches 

Jfjf 3 possesses colour or other qualities is, 

f °. 1 ^ scause /gross ( sthula ) and unstable (aru'tya). Apiece 

rnnli t for j ns t anc e, is gross compared to the threads of which it 
npnt a ^ 3n ls lm P ermanen b an d the threads again are imperma- 
Hpn „ gross com pared to the filaments of which they are made. 

enceth e atom S too which the Vaisesikas admit to have colour etc. 
Sinrp ave causes compared to which they are gross and unstable. 8 

derive a ° mS m , a , y P resume d to have a cause from which they 
denve their sensible qualities, they cannot be permanent. 

sihlee, I i? Jment here 1S somewhat obscure. Apparently the sen- 
den ran, & * 16S 3r ? re 8 arc * ec * as a sign of grossness implying depen- 
C3USa prOC6SS - JuSt as the S ross sensible objects require 
thev h 3 ° miC , causeS/ latter would require further causes if 
m~ y / av ® ® lmi ar qualities. The classical distinction between 'pri- 
y , an , secon< ^ ar y qu a lities maybe recalled here since that too 
egards the sensible qualities like colour etc., as dependent on 

t fL, en ? causes chamcterized only by metric and inertial qualities, 
m the alternative versions of atomic theory current in ancient India, 
6 a oms of matter free from all or some sensible qualities found 
a place. The Vedanta does not regard sensible qualities as ultimate 
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qualities inhering in an eternal species of material being. Matter 
and sensible qualities are both derived from transcendent being 
enveloped by Avidya and their reality is derivative as well as 
impermanent. 

Sankara then attacks the various reasons adduced by the 
Vaisesika-sutras for the eternity of the atoms. Thus it cannot be 
said that all positive entities which are without a cause must be 
eternal. Similarly, it cannot be said that the atoms must be eternal 
because without something being eternal we would not be able to 
speak of non-eternal objects meaningfully since no factual conclu¬ 
sions can be reached merely from the consideration of verbal 
usage. Nor can it be said that destruction can arise only from the 
separation of parts. This would be true only if the material cause 
were conceived as discrete atoms but Vedantins conceive of it as 

a continuous and evolving matrix. 

Similarly, the five elements contain an increasing number of 
qualities. Hence the substances in which they inhere must show a 
gradation of complexity. The atoms of the elements thus could not 
be simple and indivisible. If we assume that some kinds of atoms 
have more numerous qualities, it follows that their limited size 
(murti) will be increased thereby, and that implies their being 


atoms no longer. . , , ... 

Badarayana'scritiqueof the Vaisesika is largely concerned with 

its atomistic cosmology and what he attacks is the idea that the 
cosmos may be traced back to eternal material atoms. Such atoms 
cannot be eternal and they cannot create the umveise without the 
intervention of a sentient principle. In the course of this criticism 

some peculiar Vaisesika tenets such asthe production of c/yyanuka 

etc., and theconception of samavaya are also criticised as mdefen- 
sible hypotheses. Sankara, however, goes beyond this criticism 
and attacks the concept of the atom as well as the Vaisesika view 
of causality itself. He also criticises the Va,se?ika concept of 

eternity as also thatof the six categories or padar has. Against the 

, J u areues that it involves a contradic- 

doctnne of the padarhashears* * ^ ^ ^ 

10 *!‘ e % a . ar ,' a pn f S (atyanta-bhimian bhinna-laksanan 
6 ?, ire y 1Stl , nC Upping different in nature and existence, the 
pa^rSasoughttobe hidependent. And yet the Vaigesikas regard 
all of them as necessarily dependent on dravyaor substancel- 

dravyaVAmatvamsteanamabhyaupagacchantiThisiscontiadic- 
tory. It is commonly observed that wholly different entities are not 
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mutually dependent. If 'quality' is wholly different from 'sub¬ 
stance' it should be independent. But if'quality' is found only when 
there is 'substance' and is absent when the 'substance' is absent, it 
should be regarded merely an aspect of 'substance'. Nor can one 
perceive the 'quality' as dependent on but apart from 'substance' 
as one can perceive the smoke dependent on but apart from fire. On 
the contrary, as common usage recognises, the quality is seen as a 
qualification of the substance. The quality, thus, is identical with 
the substance as its mode. The same is true of motion, universal, 
particularity and inherence. 

Suppose it is argued that the quality is held to depend on the 
substance because the two can exist only when mutually related. 
The notion of inseparability (ayufasidc/ha fa) would thenneed tobe 
analysed. It may mean the denial of separate location in place or 
tune or of having a separate nature. None of these alternatives is 
tenable. Inseparability in space would contradict the Vaisesika 
assumptions that the quality like whiteness of a substance like cloth 
is located in the substance but the substance itself is located in its 
causal material, the threads. Thus whiteness is located in the cloth 
but cloth is located in the threads and the two locations are not the 
samebecause the cloth and the thread are different substances and 
the whiteness of the cloth is different from the whiteness of the 
, ./ ea s ‘ ^ nse P ar ability in time would simply become simultaneity 
1 6 ij 3 * °* ^ orns anc ^ their essential mutual dependence 
wou not thereby be established. Inseparability in nature would 
CO! ? ra lc ^ ver y idea of the difference of categories. 

or can the Vaisesika view that separable objects are related by 
con act w ile the inseparable ones are related by inherence, be 
maintained. A cause, for example, must preced e the effect and exist 
cn e atter is not produced. Nor can the non-existent effect 

3ve any relationship to the cause. 

There is also nothing to support the Vaisesika doctrine that 
con ac or inherence could exist apart from the terms. The nme 
rea i y may be conceived and named in various ways. Although 
one on y evadatta forms the object of many different names and 
notions according to whether he is considered in himself or in his 
relations to others; thus he is thought and spoken of as man, 
Brahmana, learned in the Veda, generous, boy, young man, old 
man, father, son, grandson, brother, son-in-law etc. So again, one 
and the same line in writing ( rekha ) is spoken of and conceived as 
meaning either ten, or hundred, or thousand etc. according to the 
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place it occupies. Similarly two connected things are not only 
conceived and denoted asconnected things,but in addition consti¬ 
tute the object of the id eas and terms, 'conjunction' and 'inherence', 
which, however does not prove that these ideas are themselves to 
be regarded as separate entities. 9 . . 

^artkara 'scritiqueof the Vai^esika categories basically amounts 

to saying that they are logical distinctions but not entitatively 
separate Besides the peculiar category of samavaya has to be 
imagined owing to the difficulties caused by the assumption o 
non-separable but essentially different entities. The concep of 
asatkaryavada violates common sense and has to distinguBh 
between d iverse kinds of nonexistence, which would convert , 

into some kind of ^^gtance which is insentient by itself, 

thesoulreducesittoameres ^ ^ mind for ^ 

many in number but ' ic Through the conjunction of 

which is also unconscious buM _ nine p eculiar attributes of 

these two substances-souland P the souls and their 

the soul like desne e ., titutes liberation. Sankara objects 

ultimate non-production the conta ct of a given mind to just 
that there is no way o ufe-histories of the souls apart. The 

one soul and thusofkeepmg ^ different bo dies is of no avail 

fact that minds are connec , ld be equally connected with 

because the all-pervasive s sou ls be distinguished in 

all the bodies. Nor * nde ® ‘ the sam e character. Their distinc- 
themselves because they . bonW ithparticularmindsandbodies, 
tions arise from their assocu : mi j ar and all-pervasive one cannot 

but the souls being essentially s^ e ^ ^ destinies 

see how they can have a conc ept of the Self does not make 

The fact is that the Vais ^ sub j ect an d object of knowl- 

any ultimate distinction many objects, being a kind of 

edge. The soul is one a a ac j ty 0 f acquiring consciousness 
substance. It has the pecu » con tact with the mind and body. Nor 
but that is contingent on 1 s ^ pj easu re etc., are said to inhere in 
is consciousness self-c° nSC1 co g n ition. How would pleasure be 
the soul but are different ro^ ^ sou i are contingent in origin 
cognized? And if the atti 1 1 should they not belong to another 

and different from the sou^^ y a isesika v iew of the Self is yet 

soul or another mind - , ysinavalkya—'vijhataramvaarekena 

untouched by the insight ot raj 

vijanlyaP' 
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Debate with Pasupatas 

Several schools advocated plainly dualistic monotheism in 
which God is regarded as merely the efficient cause or supervisor 
of the world. They distinguish between God, the souls and nature 
or matter. God merely moves and regulates the world process of 
creation and dissolution in which the souls fulfil their destiny. 
Sankara attributes such a view to several schools listed as the 

Sankhya-Yoga,Mahesvaras, and some Vaisesikas. ,0 The Sahkhya- 

Yoga apparently refers to the kind of Yoga which perhaps Sankara 
himself has described in the Yoga-sutra-bhasya-vivarana and 
which was later developed in what was called 'Sesvara-Sahkhya 
but which had been earlier adumbrated in the Mahabharata. The 
Vaisesikas meant here could be the Naiyayikas who had adopted 
the older doctrines. Thus the famous Vartikakara Uddyotakara 
was a Pasupatacarya. The Mahesvaras constituted like the 
Bhagavatas an ancient stream of religious beliefs and practices 
with many subdivisions. The Svetasvatara may be said to be the 

theS6Ct founded later 

schools within this broad sect the names of Srlkantha and Lakullsa 

founder ofThpP- 01 " 5 ', 1 LakulKa is generally regarded as the 

centm-vRr Th P *.? pata S6Ct and to have lived ab out the second 
century b.c. The Pasupatas were certainly flourishing in the Gupta 

n e B5na a and e H RL ° f the time of Candragupta 

antics AHhn T T , W3ng refer to the Mahesvaras and their 
VacasD^ Mi US Sankara refers to the Mahesvaras generally, 
IaTvas P f XF>1 T S th3t they induded four sects, viz. 

Ramanuia ton "n' Kanmika-siddhantins, and Kapalikas. 12 

kS Ka-lf Ik o-° Urf0ld and HstS them a * follows: 
darsana-samprlh^^' Pas,a P atas an d Saivas. 13 In the Sarva- 
Nakullsa- P,?f + 1S 3 description of the schools of 
doubt that amoncrrti aiVa ' Prat y ab]l ijnaand Rasesvara. There is no 
which the Pa sun at . 1GSt S6CtS Was tbat olf: the Pasupatas of 

in his Pancartha-hh^ raS ^ eTe,COmmenie ^ u P on by Kaundinya 
diverse and some gaiva sari ~>hitas were ancient and 

By the 9th centurv theT T? C | ftainly existin g in Gupta times. 14 
the non-dualkH7-^ duah ^ c 5aiva of the south as also 

Although a £ ai * Ias of Kashmir were certainly in existence, 

movemenfvrnw kke Bhagavatism was a vast and manifold 

it at the tim5 ^ ^ adkara s own times, his own awareness of 

it at the time of the writing of the SSSappears to havebeen limited. 

He is content to regard them as essentially non-Vedic and criticises 
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them as imperfectly theistic and implicitly or explicitly dualistic. 
His acquaintance with Saivism appears limited to the doctrine of 
the Pasupatas. The Mahesvaras maintain that the five categories 
(. Pahca Padarthah) viz., effect, cause, union, ritual, the end of pain, 
were taught by the Tord Pasupati for the sake of breaking the bonds 
of the animal (i.e., the soul). Pasupati is according to them, the 
PofcP the efficient cause. Sankara criticises this kind of doctrine as 

logically inappropriate. God and the souls are held tobeabsolutely 

different but while God is absolutely free the souls are dependent. 
Now the souls are found in diverse states of experience, high, 
middling and low. God as the supervising or operating cause of the 
world, then, must be responsible for this inequality between the 
souls by prompting their actions and letting their actions bear fruit. 
Since He is absolutely free He must then be unjust and subject to 
hatred, passion and so on, and 'is hence like one of us and is no rea 
T J/ If ~ (7od is guided .by the merit and demerit 

Lord . If we assume that <^oa is gL. / 

, . ff . t-heir actions. He would no longer be 

of creatures in effectuatmg.the- ^ ^ ^ 

fully mdependent and Lord s^ j_jj s ac ti on swotildbgdetermined 

on eingac e upo to fjqim. If it is assumed that the actions 

of souls and The'prompting and actuations by God form a 
beginningless 

lemoveTb^Musethe chain would simply be like thechain of blind 

men lead ing the blind • the Naiyayikas argue, action 

There is still anot er , . j on 'Experience shows that no one 

proceeds from some imp r ects engages in action for oneself or 
who is not motivated y working for others men are seen to 
another'. Moreover even w ^ QWn If God too works for the 

be motivated by some en j. 0 have a similar motivation. Finally 

souls, He would be presun^ c ^ a j k j nd G f SO ul, He would be 

since God is held to e paturesofall souls which is indiffer- 
characterized by the generic teau 

ence or inactivity. . faculty i n conceiving God as the activat- 

There is still another 1 g LlC h activity on the part of God 
ing and supervisory betw e en God,ontheonehand,and the 

presupposes a relationship since God/ SQuls and Nature are 

souls and Nature on the ^ can be nQ relationship by way of 
ubiquitous and partless, they are not related as support or 

contact between them- hi , • "- £: -'- 


being supported, they can 


not be related by way of inherence. Nor 
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can any other causal relation such as natural ability ( yogyata ) be 
assumed because the very fact of being cause and effect by nature 
needs to be established. If it is argued that this defect would have 
to be faced by the Vedantin also, there are two replies to it. In the 
first place, Vedanta proposes the relation of essential identity or 
tadatmya between God and the world. In the second place, 
Vedanta is not obliged to reason from empirical instances because 
it relies on the authority of the Vedas. Nor can a similar exemption 
be claimed by rational theism. Its founders could be accepted as 
omniscient authorities only if the traditions founded by them could 
be regarded as revealed. 

And how would God work on Nature which has no perceptible 
form in its original state? Nor can God act on it in the manner in 
which the soul acts on the senses since that is an inference from the 
involvement of the soul in experience. No such involvement of God 
can be presumed or else God too would not be free. 

Nor can one attributeany kind of body or senses to God because 
these cannot exist prior to creation. Or if they are presumed one 
would have to conceive God too on the model of samsarins. If God 
is held to be omniscient and infinite and at the same time Nature 
and the souls are also regarded as different but infinite entities, 
there wouW result an insoluble contradiction. 'Let us ask, then, 
whether the Lord has any d eterminate cognition of Nature or of the 
souls °r of Himself as 'such and such', or whether He has not. In 
whichever way the question is answered, the conception breaks 
; h 2T' ^ppose you accept cognition, then Nature, the souls and 

as "T n t C , e ? ari ! y be finite ' as the y w °uld be determinable 
Anv obi^ 1 ! l t UC i ° r * is is what we find in worldly experience, 
such' ! 3 Wh,Ch 1S ’determinate^ known as 'such and 

namr'e th * 5T* And followin g this rule, the Triad of 

would w s r i nd Lord would have t0 be finite ' as the y 

are also limiT^^T™^ 7 kn ° Wn 3S ' such and such '- ' The y 
constitute a f ‘ 6 I 0r ? \ e y i ew of number since they 

must be iIu :A ? e L ° rd has definite knowledge of them they 
SulsHm H m th K eir , intrinsic dimensions. It would make the 
this won Id I 1 ^ nu " lberforGod knows them in their totality. And 
dav and fV» ea e P oss i b iiity°fallthesoulsbeing liberated one 
rrZt the £ Natur e would be functionless and God without 
,, . uresor a ture to be lord of. On the other hand, if we stick to 

em mityo Nature, souls and the Lord so that the Lord does not 
ave a determinate conception of them, then His omnisciene 
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would cease. It is thus impossible to reconcile the omniscience of 
God with the infinity of what is other than God anu a finite othei 
is irreconcilable with God , s own absolute infinity and loidship. 

Sankara's critique is in this section consistently aimed against 
opponents whom he designates logicians ( tarkikas) and the argu¬ 
ments he uses are largely dialectical. Ihe attempt to prove the 
reality of God as distinct from Nature and the soul but as their lord 
by rational means is shown to be an impossibility because its 
speculative hypothesis and arguments tend to produce dialectical 
contradictions. How is the total independence and goodness of 
God to be reconciled with the total dependence and yet inequality 
and suffering of souls? How is the omniscience and infinity of God 
to be reconciled with the infinity and otherness of Nature and the 
souls? How can God act without using or being involved in natural 

means 7 Why should God act when He has nothing to achieve. T ,e 
means, vvuy s>i e u . O f crea tionand human destiny was 

generallyacceptedexplanationof thodox ^ ^ ^ God . g 

in terms of Karman c '^va karma pradhvastam 

necessary for Karman to take et ^ ^ ^ ^ tQtaUy 

°f man nr Knrnan. mmmik, aai.K rKa.nf 

different, the infinity of the one ^ ya alone offers a way out 

the other. The Ad vaiticconcep ra tionalistic theism must be 

of the dualistic difficulties, g ' listic atheism; for a positive 
content to throw doubt on ra to faith based on Revelation, 
conclusion it must surrender it 

Debate with Bhagavatas criticises the doctrine of the 

Following the ^ uir a 5 oan dthathe . nter p retsthe5 - fra5 

Bhagavatas, or rather, it sho ^ r . rines w hich he attributes to the 
to mean a criticism of the do ^ dh - ntins Qn the other hand, 
Bhagavatas or the Pahcaratra . doctrines are not attacked but 
Ramanuja argues that th e j r r6 ^ reta ti 0 ns being removed. Even 
approved, only some rnisin er P^.pj es ascr ibed to the Pahcaratra 
Sankara approves many of the P* veg on i y some of them, viz., the 
Bhagavata school and disapp 1 .^ y0 f ultimate principles,and the 

creation of the soul, the multiply D p roV es of their theism and 

insufficiency of the Vedas, t 1 r 

devotional worship. 15 baC k to the later Vedic age. The sage 

The origins of the school go 0 f the school and is famous 

Narada is one of the illustrious t 
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in the Chandogya Upamsad. Devaklputra Krsna too is mentioned 
in the same Upanisad. The Mahabharata counts the Pahearatra 
among the five famous sects of the time, viz., Pahearatra , Pasupata , 
Sahkhya, Yoga, Vedaranyaka. It also gives an account of how 
Narada discovered the worship of Narayana. From the second 
century b.c. the famous Besnagar Inscription tells of Heliodorus of 
Taxila who had become a Bhagavata devotee. Thus by the time of 
the Brahmasutras the Pahearatra or Bhagavata sect had attained 
considerable following. In the subsequent centuries the Agamasox 
bamfutasoi the school emerged in large numbers and influenced 
the Purapic literature as well as the songs of the Alvars Its 

philosophical systematization was attempted by Vaisnava Acarvas 

and culminated in Sri Ramanuja. 16 

According to Ramanuja Bad a ray ana does not attack the system 
3S R§manu ) a claims to follow the ancient 
Sankara?*" ^ USt be an ° ld cornmen tarial tradition 17 . 

^ iS l3rgely ° f its quasi-dualistic 

leanings which found their echo in Ramanuja 

facHon tow C arS'jr B iT Vate J SeCt be8an ori Sinally with disatis- 

the worshto of m f ” ° n aCCOUnl of its ™phas,s on 

mr s ° ds b y sa «ifices involving the immolation 

studied the VedLhTfT * he ChSnd °Sy* confesses that he had 
merdy acauTmH ? " 0t reached "’ eend He had 

Devakip u ?raKrtnr rnin ? "!. the hymns! Ghora Angirasa teaches 
himselfgivesa lown T"' 1 ' i " ler P re ' a «on of the sacrifice. Krsna 
BG. In place of a m/lr i ' 0 ?. 0 [ he Vedasand Vedic ritualism in the 
ism. The Naravaniva P ■' °fgods lie preaches a strict monolhe- 
VasuUparicaraconldT 10n ° f theMife6Aarafa sa y s that the king 
full of non-vfolen~ d n h ?T a u V1S1 ° n of the deit y since his heart was 
was deprived ofiMV? B V Spati ' thear ch-priest of Vedic ritual 
text to the effect that <- !vf ^ uotes from some Pahearatra 

Vedas Aeainst ih•' ya failed to reach the good through the 

mearn to di" , 5 m ?, nu ) a ar8ues tha * »*ch statements are not 

Agama The VVvA e Vedas b ut onl y to praise the Pancaratra- 
AgZasar! I! “P VaS ' and difficult *° comprehend and the 
Besides the VpH* 11 ° CXRress ir essen ce in a simple manner. 
In fact thic; ch 1S f- rC n0t access ‘f ) ^ e to all while the Agamas are. 
must h'p h S °T S tn , at 3t l6aSt P art ° f the motivation of the cult 
t. • d , een 0 Slt e_s t e P the spiritual monopoly of the priests. 
It is the strict monotheism of the school which gave it the 
esignationo Ekantika or Ekayana vidya. Insofar as this meant the 
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advocacy of a supreme person solely responsible for the creation 
of the world, Sankara endorses it but he opposes the doctrineof the 
Vyuhas. According to the Pahcaratra God manifests Himself in 
five ways: Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Antary a nu and area. In His 
supreme form God is Narayana or para -Brahman and may be 
conceived as the perfection and unity of the six dualities or 
Sadgunya, viz., Jhana, Aiivarya, Sakti, Bala, VIrya and Tejas. The 
four Vyuhas are Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha.^ankara mentions two ways of understanding them 
and finds fault with both. 18 According to the first, Vasudeva 
denotes the highest Self, Sankarasana the individual soul, 
Pradyumna the mind ( manas ), Aniruddha the principle of the ego 
(ahahkara). Of these four Vasudeva constitutes the ultimate causal 
essence, of which the three others are the effects. Now Sankara says 
that he does not controvert the doctrine that Narayana is the 
highest Self, and the Self of all, reveals himself by dividing himself 
in multiple ways; for various scriptural passages, such as. He is 
onefold, he is threefold', (Ch. VII. 26.2) teach us that the highest Self 
appears in manifold forms. We, however, must take exception to 
the doctrine that Sankarsana springs from Vasudeva, Pradyumna 
from Sankarsana, Aniruddha from Pradyumna. is no possible 
that from Vasudeva, i.e., the highest Self, there should originate 
Sankarsana i.e., the individual soul; for if ^hatwerc e case, ere 

would attach impermanence to the soul and a eo erimperec- 

tions which belong to originated things Hence release, which 

consists in reaching the highest being, coul no a ep ace, or e 

effect is absorbed only by entering into its f aus f\ . ° . r ^f^ n 
for which this hypothesis of the successive g e 

Vyuhas is rejected is that the instrumen ° e 

produced from the agent. Observation never " 

ment such as a hatchet and the like, to s P” n ^ h - t ? , .Y C 

asDevadatta,oranyotherworkman.Butt e S a 

from an agent, viz" the individual soul 

springs its instrument viz., the internal orga ^ a ' 

and again from this offspring of the agen an iz., 

. 

PSAcaritraAgamas. Thus ‘ jah analpara -brahml- 

Pradyunmasanjakam mano jay ate, tas jno 
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aharhkaro jayate.' But Ramanuja says that the soul is really ac¬ 
cepted tobe eternal since Sankarsana etc. are presiding deities over 
JIvas etc., and are only manifestations of Brahman} 9 

Sankara then mentions the second interpretation of the Vyuhas. 
Sankarsana etc. may not be intended as jlva (individual soul) etc., 
but as Isvaras endowed with knowledge, lordship, force, power, 
prowess and glory. Endowed with the sadgunya, they are all 
Vasudevas, free from faults or support (in anything else), without 
imperfections. Even so the doctrine is open to serious objection. If 
the Vyuhas are different but alike in their Godlike character, then 
they are superfluous and would also contradict the basic doctrine 
that Vasudeva is the sole, ultimate reality. If on the other hand, the 
Vyuhas are regarded as the manifestations of the one Lord but 
equal and alike, there would again be a contradiction because it 
would mean the production of an effect from a cause which has 
nothing to distinguish it. How can Sankarsana be born from 
Vasudeva, and Pradyumna from Sankarsana etc. when they are 
not only one but wholly alike? Sankara complains that the 
Pancaratra does not distinguish between the Vyuhas on the basis 
ot any gradation of the six qualities since all the Vyuhas are 
regarded as Vasudeva without any distinction. And if one does 
distinguish grades of manifestation, why should one limit the 
manifestations to just four? The whole universe from Brahma to 
the clump of grass is nothing but the manifestation of the Lord. 

,/l owcver, points out that this way of understanding 

Trim 9 eor 3 / ^ s * ncorrec f- 20 The Supreme Lord has manifested 
i H Se man Y f° rrns f° r the convenience of worship. The 
ultimate form is the subtle or suksma form which is that of 

S im f f 3nd consists in the perfection of the six 
nip S ( j- asare deliberate manifestations for the conve- 

• e of meditation of all the d ifferent castes. The Vibhavasare the 

11 ^ a ]!° nS ^^ a e * c - Their images used for w orship are 

called the area forms. Thus there is no contradiction in God 

a h [ eS ^ 8Hl ^ selfmdlverse S ra des. It maybe recalled thatinthe 
Ahirbudhnya SamhJta it is clearly stated that each of the Vibha vas 
shows the pre-eminence of two of the six divine qualities. 2 ’ Thus 

although essentially divine, the Vyuhas are distinct manifesta- 
tions. 

_P* e ^ as ^ c objection of Sankara is not to the monotheism of the 
ancaratra, which he praises. Nor is it to the concept of manifesta¬ 
tion which he accepts in principle. The Pancar a tra emphasis on the 
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devotional worship of God is also approved by Sankara. The 
Pahcaratra devotion included visiting the temple ( abhigamana ), 
making offerings ( upadana), worship ( itya ), recitation of holy texts 
(svadhyaya), and meditation. This mode of worship which com¬ 
bined the use of images, temples, meditation and devotion had 
become current in the Kusana and Gupta times owing to the 
influence of the Agamas and the Puranas. It virtually replaced the 
more austere and more exclusive Vedic ritual Now feeling was 
held of more importance than mere ritual. And the new method of 
worship was open to all castes and women also. Sankara s tolerant 
approval of the new mode is a revealing commentary on his own 
attitude towards the new religious tendencies* of the.age t 

The basic objection of Sankara really relates to the tendency of 
the Pahcaratra to deviate from strict monism. If Vasudeva is the 
sote^realUy 3 why have the VyOh.sl If they are to be regarded as 

mere manifestadonscdthe divine reali^, why noUee^tsmMtdes^ 

tat.cn everywhere? The.factW non . dualism in ils devotional 

absolutism is likely ,.g danK erthat Sankara is concerned with 

and theistic fervour. It is this danger 

fighting. 

Debate with Jamas jainism appears to have been 

Sankara's acquamtance^ J 1^ ^ B /^ here the satrakara 

slight. Except for the brief s ^ gny reference to it . Par t of the 
discusses it, Sankara har y ear ii er literature of the Jainas is in 

reason might have been « TattvS.rthadhigama-s ufra was a wel 1 
Prakrta rather than Sanskrit. ^ ^ 2nd century A . D . Siddhasena 
known text in Sanskrit, P oSS ‘ J t0 the Gupta period. The major 
Divakara's writings belong _. c ans krit, however, date from 



were locked in a fi erce P ra . _ a rea son for Sankara's indiffer 
south. Perhaps thatcoul a ro doxy. It may recalled that the 
ence to this variety of he e ^ atten ti on tothe debates of Kumarila 
Sankara legend devotes ^ U ,j naS ' but it is probable that we have 
and Sankara with with the J . and the Buddhas since the 
here a confusion between the Jam 

Buddha was also called Ji n ^' an j c doc t r ine> ascetic, atheistic. 

Jainism was a typical . Sankara advocated asceticism 

realistic and pluralistic . 2 ^ 0 f life, he 

in the sense of the renunciation 


he did not particularly 
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favour austere self-mortification. Atheism and pluralism were 
totally rejected by him and realism admitted only at the empirical 
level. Sankara begins by giving a brief description of the Jaina 
doctrine. The Jainas acknowledge seven categories ( padarthas) 
viz., soul (Jiva), non-soul ( ajiva ), the influx ( asrava ), restraint 
{sarhvara), destruction (nirjard), bond age (bandha), release ( moksa ). 
In brief it may be said that they acknowledge two categories, viz., 
soul and non-soul, since the other five may be subsumed under 
these two. They also set forth a set of categories different from the 
two mentioned. They teach that there are five so-called astikayas 
('existing bodies', i.e., categories) viz., the categories of soul (Jiva), 
matter ( Pudgala), dharma, adharma and space ( akasa ). All these 
categories are further subdivided in various fanciful ways'. To all 
these things they apply the following method of reasoning, which 
they call the Saptabhahginaya : somehow it is, somehow it is not; 
somehow it is and it is not; it is indescribable; somehow it is and is 
indescribable; somehow it is not and is indescribable; somehow it 
is and is not and is indescribable. They apply this Saptabhahginaya 
even to such conceptions as those of unity and eternity. 23 

, t ? vo ms * n J aina system receive critical attention viz., 

e octrine of Saptabhahginaya a nd the concept of the soul having 
thesizeofthebody.Sapfab/ia/igjhajrahasbeen diversely evaluated 

y mo ern philosophers but on the whole it hasbeen well received 
as an examp e of profound philosophical insight and unusual 
thp^ 3 pos f 1blllt f 3 ‘ For the Jainas the basis of Saptabhahgi lies in 
^kante. Reality has a multitude of aspects and 
anH h mi 3 l ° n0 , ^ uman bought and speech that it is abstractive 
denpnH^t parPa ' frnth °f assertions and denials is thus 
Taina H -6 ? * 6 P °* nt view from which they are made. The 

H 13 n 1C 1S es f ntial, y constructive and synthetic like the 
infinii p' metaphysics is one of reality as characterized by an 

mavhJ 0 3 ", u t6S ‘ Althou § h realit y is infinitely many-sided, it 
/naL p 8 f aSpe n by 3n mfinite ' i ntu iti v e knowledge called Kevala- 
ran h 3 T™ 3 , • now * e< % e ' however, is necessarily one-sided and 
I . 6 miS ea nnless corrected by Syadvada. This is particu¬ 
larly necessary for philosophy which is apt to be the prisoner of 

me imi e point ofview. The absolutization of a particular point 
of view is what Syadvada seeks to eliminate. 

Advaita, on the other hand, is an avowed absolutism and its 
opposition to the Jaina theory is thus natural. Sankara charges the 
Jainas with plain contradiction. 'It is impossible that contradictory 
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predicates such as being and non-being should at the same time 
belong to one and the same subject like hot and cold'— nahyekasmin 
dharmini yugapat sadasattvadi viruddha-dharmasamavesah 
sambhavatisitosnavat.' Although the illustration which Sankara 
chooses is unfortunate because 'hot' and 'cold' are relative asser¬ 
tions depending on some standard of reference, Sankara goes on 
to point out the basic difficulty in all unlimited relativism. It tends 
to be suicidal. Are there seven categories or more or less? 'The 
unlimited assertion that all things are of a non-conclusive nature is 
itself something, and falls as such under the alternative predica¬ 
tions "somehow it is", "somehow it is not , and so ceases to be a 
definite assertion.' Since the means of knowledge, the object of 
knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act ot knowledge, would 
all be subject to the same inconclusiveness how would Jaina 
doctrine be at all practicable or useful? Nor can one say that this 
really leads to the indescribability of the categories, for if they are 
so they cannot be described, but as a matter of fact, they are 
described so that to call them indescribable involves a contradic¬ 
tion.' 24 Inconclusiveness about the soul, after-life and salvation 


would reduce religion to mockery. 

Sankara rejects Jaina atomism as subject to the same defects as 
the Vaisesika theory . The Jaina doctrine of soul is more elaborately 
attacked since it holds the soul to be neither atomic (arm) nor 
universally prevasive (Vibhu) but of a middling size 
(madhyamapknmana). The size of the soul and its increasing and 
decreasing in different births to fit different bodies ,s attacked on 
the assumption that it must lose or gain parts and thus become 

essentiallyimpermanent. jsas unsatisfactory asperfunctory. 

Sankara scnt.queofJainism be a si f e 

Many-valued dialect"'Siction or Excluded Middle. Even 
appea to the law of ""}” andpoint s. The world is real empiri- 
Advaita admits a varie y ^ j tis thus neither real, norun real, 

callybut unreal transcendet y dia|ectic seeks t0 dismiss h 

but indescribable. Only ^™ woM in favour of a transcendent 
reality of the plural, e P ^ indescribable status to the pheno- 
absolute but has to con . on shipbetween thesoul and itsembodi- 

menal. Similarly the rela ion P s (hat of (he |jght of a |a nd 

mentis one of apparent ide or extension of lhe area 

the room it illumines. jjght becomes merely discrete and 

illumined does not mea n 
loses or gains in its essentia el 
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Sankara has been described as parivrajakacarya, peripatetic Mas¬ 
ter who was a mendicant traditionally expected to be wandering 
from place to place except during the rainy season. 1 Apart from the 
inherent dynamics of the eremitical model of Brahmanical mendi¬ 
cancy, what led Sankara to travelling far and wide in the country 
is said to have been his mission of refurbishing Vedic religion and 
Vedantic philosophy through teaching, preaching and debating.^ 
Pilgrimages to holy centres and the reform and reorganisation of 
traditional modes of worship are mentioned as aspects of his 
travelling. 3 So also the organisation of a new monastic system is 
said to have been a reason and consequence of these far-flung 

'Tankara's travels are said to have ranged from snowy peaks of 
Kailasa to the Setu on the blue ocean, Advmtam a-tuhu a- 
bh udharama ca setoh.'* The order of chronology of these travels or 
their exact extent however, cannot be decided because the legend- 
' (rive any coherent account except that there 

ary biographies do n g ^j s visits to KasI and Badarl, Kane! 

lsmoreorlessunanimi _ ag a j so a bout hi s visits to Ujjain, 

and Snigeri, Purl an extreme south. The traditions about 

Haridvara,SrIparvata an .j_ ga are a i so quite strong. The overall 

his visits to Kashmir an indefatigable preacher and pilgrim, 

picture is certainly that o ^ n( j breadth of the vast subcontinent, 
wandering over the fofrasyakarah.' 5 Not much before him 

'prthvimprthvlm parya. pilgrim from far distant China had 
Hsiian Chwang, the Bud t Q Ur ing the whole of India and re¬ 
traversed Central Asia a , jg years (629-45), the same as were 
turned to China in a sp aC 

available to Sankara. ^ aV [ya Sankara proceeded to the south 
According to the M# ^ ana a t Mahismatl. Wandering through 
after his conversion of M a B moved eastward and reached Srisaila 
Maharashtra he gradua y 
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which is located in the Kurnool district. 6 It had been a famous 
centre of the Buddhist Caityaka sects 7 and was well known as a 
place for occult practices and attainments in the 7th century. 8 The 
Sivaliriga called Mallikarjuna was located here and was one of the 
twelve Jyotirlihgas. Sankara is said to have spent time here on the 
banks of the river Krishna teaching his d isciples and debating with 
the Pasupatas, Vaisnavas and Mahesvaras. 9 The reference to the 
Vlrasaivas is clearly anachronistic. It is said that the Kapalika 
leaderUgrabhairava belonged here and sought to persuade Sankara 
to let himself be sacrificed. Sankara is even said to have agreed to 
the proposal out of sheer selfless magnanimity but Padmapada 
intervened by invoking the grace of the fierce d eity Narasimha and 
frustrated the Kapalika who was killed . 10 

From Srisaila ^ankara is said to have proceeded to Gokarna on 
the west coast near Goa where Mahabalesvara is located. 11 The 
form of Siva located at Gokarna was famous, from the days of the 
ancient epics, and even Kalidasa refers to the 'Lord resident in 
Gokarna ( Gokarna-ruketam-Isvaram ')} 2 'Forthreedaysandnights 
Sankara stayed at that holy spot, performing with great devotion 
the worship of the Lord of Gokarna—the Being that transcends the 
Gunas ... 1 From there the supreme Master, who was on a pilgrim¬ 
age to all holy places, next proceeded to the temple of Flari-Saiikara 
which had a syncretic image. Thence he proceeded to the shrine of 
Mukambika where he is said to have revived a dead child. 14 From 
there Sankara moved to the agrahara called .Sribo//. 15 Here he is said 
to have been met by the famous mimamsaka Prabhakara whose son 
was apparently a retarded child. In Sankara's presence, however, 
t e child miraculously flowered into a spiritual genius and spon¬ 
taneously broke out into Vedantic verse. These twelve verses are 
famous as the Hastamalaka-stotra , 16 The child now known as 
Hastamalaka followed Sankara as one of his principal disciples. 

Sankara now proceeded to Srngagiri or Srngerl 17 which has been 
famous for its temple of the goddess known as Saradamba and has 
remained for long one of the premier places of Sankarite monasti- 
cism. Here a dull but devoted disciple of Sankara received the 
Master s grace to become the famous Totakacarya. 18 Apparently 
Sankara is supposed to have stayed at Srngerl for a long time and 
the works of his famous disciples Suresvara and Padmapada were 
commissioned here. 19 

Padmapada is said to have expressed a desire to proceed on 
pilgrimage from here. 20 The Master at first dissuaded him saying 
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that the proximity of the Guru is the real place of pilgrimage. The 
washings of his feet are the holy waters (Grtha). The perception of 
the Atman through the Guru's instruction is the best vision of the 
gods It is better to be near the Guru, serving him, than wander 
about from place to place... Travel causes distraction as onehas 
to search for proper water, food and shelter. Instead of the A tman 
one would be worrying about h.s food, shelter and safety.” 
Padmapada, however, was not to be deterred. He argued that 
: F . „ . tnhe faced anywhere and convenience, in any 

mconveniencesneed t f spiritual attainments. Disease 

case, can hardly be, saidI to enn ^ P resort|ng , Q holy places , 

and death over a seeing many places, one’s outlook 

one gams peace ' cont acts with holy men, one is saved 

becomes inquisitive, and oy^ ^ he was only 

from dangers. A er mination. He also gave him some sound 
testing the disciple sdeterm^^ ^ frequented paths . Do not 

advice—'Always go a e j t j s better always to arrive at one's 
stay too long in any p a osS jble.. .Strangers should not be trusted 
destination as early as p - c j a travelled to the north and then 
too much .' 23 While Pa urned j n Kerala . 24 Travelling towards the 
southward, Sankara sojo, 25 from Ramesvaram he moved to 

Setu he debated with the . countries. 26 At KancI he 'built a 

Kanci through Cola an . . • Q f Bhagawati, with rituals that are 
temple, instituted the wo trad iti 0 ns (irutisammata) and suited 

in accordance with the e me knowledge (Paravidya). He es- 

to the attainment of s . U ” ever y trace of the Tantrika modes of 
chewed in those ritua s ' through the Andhra country to 
worship.' 27 Then he * ra move d to Karnataka and his followers are 
Vidaibha. From there he attacked by Kapalikas who had to yield 
said to havebeen violen >^ erg D f t he Master. Sankara then pro¬ 
to the superior occult p at G 0 karna and there defeated the Saiva 
ceeded to tite western sea ^ digputat i on . He then moved through 
Master called Nilakanth the yaisnavas held sway. Next he 

Saurashtra to Dvaraka g aivaS/ Saktas and Sauras. He is said 

cametoUjjayiniandrne ara here> This i s plainly apocryphal 

to have debated wlt V- ska ra has criticised Sankara's views he 
because although Bha liv ed sometime after Sankara . 28 
himself appears to hav t0 have disputed the Jaina doctrines. 

In Bahlika Sankara is ^. gtake here because Sankara's visiting 
There is obviously s onae the existence of Jainism in that region. 
Bahlika is as unlikely als0 denoted the Buddhists. Sankara is 

However, the word J al 
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then said to have disputed 'the Jaina sect known as Madhyamikas* 
in the Surasena region. He toured through the lands of Darada; 
Kuru, Pancala, and successfully debated with Prabhakara, Bhatta; 
Udayana, Khandanakara. This is obviously due to historical con J 
fusion as Udayana was at least two centuries removed from 
Sankara and Khandanakara lived much later. However, a confu¬ 
sion between two Harsas, the playwright and the poet, could have 
precipitated this error. So Sankara is said to have debated with 
Abhinavagupta in Kamarupa, which is, again, a case of anachro¬ 
nism as well as misplaced geography. 29 

After debating with various sects and schools in eastern India 
and the Madhyadesa, Sankara is said to have proceeded to the 
famous temple of £arada in Kashmir where after successfully 
debating with rival teachers he ascended the Throne of Omni¬ 
science. 30 After this he went to Badarl and finally to Kedara and 
then to Kailasa from where he left the world. 31 

According to the Madhavlya, thus, Sankara went from KasI to 
rayaga and Mahismatl and then to the south moving from the 
west coast to the east, thence to Kerala,back again to the east coast, 
en to t e^west coast through Deccan, moving up again to 
uras tra.Comingback tocentralIndia,Madhyadesa and Pracya, 
and finally to Kashmir, Badarl and Kedara. He visits the Hima- 

r f g uT tWice as also the west coast and central India. The 
betrp^H i \° n J=> s essentia lly to the Deccan and the south and 
ern ^ ackoffamiliarit y with northern, especially remote north- 
froTrTu! 0nS an< ^ £ ross ^ lstor ical anachronisms which have resulted 
real m 6 a * tei J*P* to §* ve dramatic reality to debates of which no 
Droiprffv! 01 ^ aC * Su 5 vived ^ or a ^thor. But it does effectively 
debater ° f Saflkara as a Peripatetic teacher, pilgrim and 


conform 6 Guruva, Vsa-Kavya belongs to the Srngerl tradition it 
Derpo-H S »-- n im P or ^ an ^ re spects to the treatment of Sankara's 
to BaHa •-( IOnsa ? described in the Madhavlya. In M. Sankara goes 
m 5& 3nd Writes the commentaries there. In the GVK 
taripc 32 S 6S t0 ® adarI as a Pilgrimage after writing the commen- 
Vic^ - f^ er meeting Kumarila at Prayaga he goes to 

.i arU ^f ( < v . °i snow pl a ced inMagadha.^HemeetsMandanaon 
e way.^ ankara then hears of his mother's illness and proceeds 
o a rati. There Padmapada meets him after having lost his 
manuscript commentary on Sankara's BSB. 36 Sankara now pro¬ 
ceeds to Madhyarjuna where Siva declares the truth of Advaita 
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thrice. 37 Sankara then goes to Anantasayi-puri, Ramasetu and 
RameSvara. 38 He then proceeds to Raupyapitha, acquires 
Hastamalaka and Totaka as disciples and also the disease of 
fistula 39 Recovering he proceeds to Gokarna and to the source of 
theTuheabhadra. There he finds in Srngeri a place fit for himself." 
Thence he goes to SrBaila, Sesacala, Narasirhhagiri and Jagan- 
natha. 41 Back to Varanasi he created the five monasteries for his 
disciples. 42 After staying for sometime he went to Kasmira to 
ascend the Throne of Omniscience. Here the goddess.questioned 
him about the science of erotics and Sankara acquired its knowl¬ 
edge by reanimating the body of King Amaruka. Sankara then 

having^satisfiedthe on^h^TuhgabhadrS wUh wh^:h she 

hlm to , ^imS.en"much time with his disciples. 44 He 

complied. Here to sta y there and worship the 

then asked Sure Ratnagarbha, Gane§a and Sarasvatl but 

Candramaull^vara lingaf e £ ^ construct ^ cities and 

himself went to Kancx. * gksi 46 He gave instructions of the six 

established the imaj^eo yaisnavas, Sauras, Ganapatyas and 

sects, viz., Saivas, ba ' then went to Badari where he rescued 

KaumarasorKapaUkasa esta blished its worship. He left 

the image of Narayan wors hi p < 7 and himself proceeded to 
Padmapada in charge ° dbya Bhairavacaryatogifthis head but 
Ka^Iwherehewasaccos L. j r j c 48 Sankara planned the city of 
Padmapada foils the j ma padatotheeasttostayintheJagannatha 
Srinagara 49 , and sent Pad sent tQ p>varaka and Totaka to 

monastery. Hastamala a ^ egt so He then himself proceeded to 
Jyotirmatha in the B f^ r ji- e g v arl and at the end, to the hermitage 
Nepal to the shrine of Si 

ofDattatreya. 51 . j g a ccount agrees with that of the 

Despite differences reS p ec ts. The southern journey takes 
Madhaviya in import 31 " 1 , j^ a ^ dana and in the same period when 

place after the debate wi . r oCCur s. It culminates in the establish- 

the death of Sankara's mo ^ gj. A g eri and the end comes in the 

ment of the worship or => ^ gykhas two journeys in the south, 
Himalayan region. tIoW fter Sankara's visit to Kashmir. Turning 
the second taking P lace cted w ithKanci,wemaybeginwiththe 
to the other tradition con ^ a f ter converting Mandana MiSra in 
Jagad-guru-ratna-^ a ' avana , Sankara proceeds.by stages to 
his agrahara called * a Gaudapada and then goes up to Kailasa 
Badari where he worship of Siva. 52 Siva bestows on him the Five 
(dhavalacala) for the visi 
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Lirigasviz., Yoga-lihga, Bhoga-lihga, Vara-lihga, Siddhi-lihga, and 
Vimukti-lihga, and commands him to return and complete his 
digvijaya. Atmabodha explains that Sankara had already com¬ 
pleted the digvijaya in the north and now proceeded to thesouth. S3 
He established the worship of Bharat! at Srngerl on the banks of 
Tungabhadra and spent twelve years there. 54 Then he proceeded 
on a further tour to the south towards Rameswaram and then 
towards KancI, visiting Venkatadri and Kalahastin or Daksina- 
Kailasa. 55 At KancI old dilapidated temples were got restored and 
two more got constructed by him and the Srlcakra was established 
and with that the worship of KamaksI as a benign deity. 56 Sankara 
now ascended the Throne of Omniscience at KancI and in this 
context acquired the knowledge of erotics by reanimating another 
body. 57 He nominated his four disciples to the four monasteries, 
Prthvldhara at Spigeri, Padmapada at Dvaraka, Hastamalaka at 
Jagannatha,and Anandagiri at Badarikasrama, and himself stayed 
at Kane! where he finally left the earth. 58 

It will be noticed that in this version there is no reference to 
Sankara's visit to Western India or to Kashmir. While the impor¬ 
tance of Srngerl remains unaffected, KancI is made even more 
important and the death of the Master is placed there. 59 

In the Vyasacallya itisstated thataftercompletinghis Vedantic 
studies, Sankara, desirous of pilgrimage to holy places, went 
s the north toBadariand composed his commentary on the 
at cage of sixteen. 60 Here he met his first disciple Sanandana. 61 
ing earnt of his mother s illness he went to his home village in 
•rj^ 3 a i U ^! Urnec ^ oPa d aiaan d began roaming and preaching. 62 
hprl?? ed Pra / a S aand the confluence of holy rivers and remem- 
imm l f- S er ’ There he met the great Kumarila who was 
to an 3 ln ^u imSe ^ t ^ ere * ns ^ 0w ^ re ‘ Kumarila directed Sankara 

d ^ sc ip* e Visvarupa staying in 
MaL ha ‘ h J S Said that another disciple of Kumarila called 
Ad™T a ( met L Sankara at p r a y a g a and was instructed by him in' 
From p 3 °- W 3 c h the indirect relevance of ritual was accepted. 64 
dphpifi ^issTaf ^ ai ^ ara went to Visvarupa and converted him by 
detail c e ^ rave ^ s an< ^ travails of Sanandana are described in 
pi s °r Sankara it is said he went to Srivali village and 
o arna, and then Kashmir where he ascended the Throne of 

Umniscienceaftersuccessfullydebatingwith rivals. 67 This account 

is clearly fragmentary but close to that of the Madhavlya, which 
agrees with the suggestion that the original of the Vyasacallyawas 
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perhaps the same as the source of the present version of the 

Ma \^\\!e a Govindanathiya Sankara stays with his teacher 
Govindapada for some time at Ka$i and then seeks his permission 
for proceeding on tirthayatra.“The dialoguebetween Sankara and 
his teacher is of the same kind asbetween Sankara and Padmapada 
as reported in the texts mentioned earlier. Perhaps Govindanatha 

reproduces the original situation while its transference to 
reprodu s S version. Roaming over the northern 

Padampada could be a later v ^ ^ * 

regions Sankara reac ^ ed j n hiscomme ntaries.« Then learning 

considerable time compos^ ^ Kgrala but later returned to 

of his mothers il ne | ndan aasa disciple, 71 meets Kumarila at 

Badarl-HeacquiresSanandana^ y . P # and converts him as 

Prayaga, proceedsto aeo in2 to Gokama Sankara once stopped at 

SureSvara. 72 While procee g ^ Hastamalaka as discip i e * 

the village Sivaviharawn $ at[kara visited Haridvara and 

In the course of his P 1 74 Then he went to the south towards 
stayed there for some ' holy spo t called Kalahastin and the 
Ramasetu . 75 He v ^ te ^-ngsa. Then he reached Kane !. 76 Then he 
place called Southern a ^ivaganga . 77 Proceeding along the 
went to Pundarlkapu j a ^ rTra nga and finally reached Ramasetu. 78 

Kaveri river he reached went to Kashmir and ascended the 

Going back to Kanci / ^ Q^g again he went to the south and 
Throne of Omniscience. p ak g^ a Kailasa he breathed his last . 81 
reached Vrsacala. There ^ con tradicts itself by speaking of the 
At the end, however, t *\- )m niscience a t Kanci . 82 It also adds more 
ascent to the Throne ot rites 0 f his mother Sankara had come 

reasonably that after the watef to the depa rted soul. The text 

to Prayaga to offer the ** bu t rather emphasises pilgrimage— 
avoids reference to / ma tih (final verses, V.6). It is also distinc- 

nSnaGrtha-risevan°^ K ' the death of Sankara in Kerala, 
five in as much as it P 1 *; kara is said to have met his teacher 
In the Cidvilasiya ^ and a f te r composing his commentaries 
Govindapada at Badari rim age at last got the permission of his 
and seeking to go on a P short l y he had to go to the south for 

teacher for pilgrimage' g5 from where he proceeded to Prayaga 86 

the last rites of his mothe/ ^ and acquired Hastamalaka as his 

where he stayed for son / 0 v ar anasi where too he resided for some 
disciple 87 He then came there and ViSvanatha attested to the 

time. 88 He acquired a a \ s o acquired Totaka as a disciple. 90 He 

truth of Advaitf^* 
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then went to Ruddhpura to meet Kumarila who was lying in a pyre 
of burning husk. 91 Kumarila directed Sankara to his disciple 
Mandana who is here placed in Kashmir. 92 After the debate with 
Mandana Sankara presses Mandana's wife Sarasavani for debate 
during which Sankara is compelled to acquire a knowledge of 
erotics by entering the dead body of a king. He then persuades 
Sarasavani to come with him to the south to Srngeri on the 
Turigabhadra. 93 Then he went to Ka ncl and established a new mod e 
of worship. 94 He also ascended the Sarvajhapltha there. He then 
travelled to Venkatesvara and Sesacala,Cidambara,Madhyarjuna 
and finally Ramesvara. 95 He then turned back to Vakratundapuri 
Madhuri, Anantagayana, Vasukiksetra and Mrdapura. 98 After 
seeing Gokarna and Mahabalesvara, he turned to Srlsaila 97 Then 
hewenttotheeastto Jagannatha and established a monastery with 
Padmapada at its head. 98 Then he went tr> TTii a ,»„; _ 



. o,™ , , ,-/ “‘’-^«*i'j^umdsramaiaKa 

m charge. 99 Then he went north and passing through Mathura 
reached Badari and established a monasteiv there in charge of 

Ibodt i'” ThCT he met Da,t5lreya and went ^ t0 S&ahisown 

Vv^ rdingt0 ^' an v tanandaSirl6a ' ,,karahad g°^fromKalaHto 
Where he WaS initiated h y Govindapada.” Having 
comped his commentaries and gathered disciples he roamed 
about the country debating with rival teachers and^ctaries From 

SfnTestd Hln P s r et C f 7 ded Madh ^'“" a where Siva HimseTf 

a monient and proclaimed the truth of 

oftheSaivas“Pmr^Hyi, t °» Ra . m ! S ™ ra and debated with a **t 



worshippers of' Skanda' r ™ nyalt!eta he deba,ed with 

MulTtoZatu gaS fr0m Siva and consecrated to 
wavofKf^,tH:^m%l he 1 he P roceeded BadarinarSyana by 
kseL andh^hT The " he travelled *° DvSraka, Nllakantha 5 - 
SSfn C ? urse to Ayodhyi. Then he reached Gaya, 

Snfeila and Mallikaquna. At Ruddhapura he met Kumarila who 
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directed him to his brother-in-law Mandana staying in the north 
at a place called BiiilabinduAfter his victory over Marujana and 

Sarasavani, he persuaded the latter to stay as the deity at Srhgagin 

on theTuiigabhadra, where he established a monastery and school 

Hestayed there for twelve yearsappointingPaumapadaas its head 

and establishing the worship of the Bhoga-lmga there.™ He then 
wentto Ahobila and Venkatagiriwhencehefmally reached Kane,. 

There hehelped establish the townsof^ivaKanci and VispuKanet. 

H 6 n! S c COn - S ecrate^ also ^tabl^he^Ure^ix^ects^n 

lihga was instructed to hef conce med with the debates of 

Anantanandagiri is c se cts. Dhanapati Suri in his com- 

Sankara with rival schools g a t deal from the older and 

mentary on the Madhaviya \ ^ Qrt He als0 says that the 

lost Digvijayas which as „ - r j una with a journey towards 


inc m *- 

plete but tends to ag ree ^ ,u * l a g a ii‘i an dthentoMahismatItomeet 
KasI, 113 whence he goes to ra J over b j s w ife Sankara persuades her 
Mandana. 115 After t hevict 0 v^ rd . v j ne £ orm a tSrngeri. 116 Sahkara 
topresideover the worships ^ fyf a llikarjuna. 
travels through Maharas , ^arabhyudaya gives a similar ac- 
Rajacudamani Diksita s [{a at p r ayaga, 117 Sankara goes to 
count. After meeting Ru ^ggadha. 118 Then learning of his 
debate with Visvarupa » After her last rites Sankara 

mother's illness he goes o ^ acquir i n g disciples and also the 
wandered through Kera of Ws pil g rim age he visited 

disease of fistula. In tlie Makam bika-ksetra, 121 Anantasayana- 

GokarnayHari-hara-ksetr > 123 the ban k of Kaverl, Sri-ranga- 

ksetra, Madhura, 122 Ram f! he rehe ascended the Throne of Omni- 
ksetra, and finally Kahci 

science. 124 it is stated that having composed the 

In the Patanjalivijay* rke d on his digvijaya and ultimately 
commentaries Sankara en .^^^nkarabhyudayaSankara, 
settled inKancl. InN^h- roce eds on his digvijaya, going first to 
after converting H kara and Mukambika-ksetra. 125 Mean- 

Mallikarjuna, then to Hans travelling onh is own and has managed 
whUePadmapadahast> ee burnt down by his vicious uncle, 
to get his own common 
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Padmapada meets Sankara in Kerala to report his misadven¬ 


tures. 126 Sankara then travels to Venkatadri and thence to the 
Vidarbha country. He is said to travel in the west to Dvaraka and 
Ujjain and in the north-west to Bahlika and in the east to Gaud a and 
Kamarupa. He is made to debate many scholars who lived much 
after him. He ascends the Throne of Omniscience in Kashmir and 
finally disappears in the Himalayas. 127 

All these different accounts diverge in the details of Sankara's 
travels. They do not agree over the places he visited, nor do they 
mention them in the same order. Some of the accounts betray gross 
geographical ignorance and they sometimes adopt the deus ex 
maehina of Sankara's travelling by miraculous powers. The ac¬ 
counts derive from lost sources as well as local legends, largelv 
southern. Nevertheless they are generally agreed that Sankara left 
his home to go to north Ind ia to acquire Vedantic wisdom and meet 
his teacher, that he once returned to his home in Kerala for the last 
rites of his mother, that he spent some time in KasI, met Kumarila 
at Prayaga or Ruddhapura, and travelled much for the sake of 

t? Vi i aya and tMha y * tra ' Tt is generally agreed that his d ebate with 
Mandana/Visvarupa was the most memnrahlp Tr io 



a ayas seems unlikely as he is said to have directed Sankara to 
take up his residence in KasI. That Sankara actually met Gaudapada 
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is highly improbable and that he met Vyasa near Badarl can only 
be mythical! But he could have stayed in a cave hallowed by its 

legendary association withGaudapada. As for his literary activity, 

KSSI is more likely to have been its venue since his indubitable 
writings are mostly scholarly and would normally presuppose the 
availability of books and the company of scholar The founding of 
a monastic centre, if historical, should a^so m all likelihood come 
later in his career. The early visit to the Himalayas could only be a 
part of his wandeijahre during the period of spiritual quest. 
Visiting a cave hallowed by its asocial,on with his teacher s 
teacher would be natural and the Himalayas have always been 

famous for their 

chance hope to mee - P G f Sankara could well have taken 

be ideal. The Hima ayan j ^ ta j nec j fame in mythology much 
him to Kailasa which had oDtau j Q . , 

earlier. ^ Radarikatirtha finds mention in the 

Badarika^rama or p ur anas. u2 It was located on the 
Mahabharata and tie the 7th century that Arjuna and 

Gandbamadana. Bana rec ^ Narayana are supposed to have 
Krsna had visited it. Nara reg ion which was thus held to be 
performed penances in g ftka j^' s age The present temple of 
spiritually hallowed in a cient ^ e dara-Khanda) near the source 

BadarlnathisinGarhwa (an^ j ar ger region within which it lay, 
of the river Alakananda. e jj at j on G f Brahmapura or Kartrpura 
seems to have had the a P^ rom about the 8th century the region 
during the Gupta period. , hieKatyurimonarchsof Joshimath. 
appears to have been rule ^ ^ Badarinatha which Sankara pre- 
The ancient pilgrimage roU . pT a ridvara and Rishikesh along the 
sumably followed lay thr ? U p r0 m the traditional account it is clear 
Ganga and the Alakananda • tem p le at Badari before Sankara. It is. 
that there was no Vaisnava ^ that the image at Badari is really 
widely held but unconm ^ the image of Narayana from the 
Buddhist. That Sankara re worship i s implicitly attested by the 
Narada-Kunda and starte however has not been critically 

Skanda Purana (H.5-24) * ^ mate rial. 133 There is little so far 

edited and contains apoc yV for connect i n g the present temple 
known archaeological snpF fact tha t the priests of the temple are 
and image with Sankara^ anaS from Kerala has been empha- 

traditionallyNambudn & £ aflkara 's consecrating the image 

sized as evidence s u PP°^ a di t ion of worship. 134 Unfortunately the 
and founding its present 
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succession of these priests is not uninterrupted, nor can its begin¬ 
ning be traced with certainty. 

If Badaribelongs geographically to the Kedara Khanda, Kailasa 
and Manasarovara belong to the Manasa-Khanda of Skanda- 
purana of which the date has been debated. Here the route to 
Kailasa has been detailed. It begins from Kurmacala, passes through 
the confluence of Dhauli and Kali, to Caturdanstra (= Candarsa) 
and Vyasasrama (=Byasa) whence it goes to GaurTgiri, 
Manasarovara and Nandaparvata. Sankara, however, is said to 
have gone to Kailasa from Badari. At the same time he is said to 
have brought back Five Lihgas from Kailasa. If that is accepted and 
also the common tradition that he finally disappeared in Kailasa, 
two distinct visits to Kailasa would have to be postulated. 

Local tradition attests Sankara's visit to Nepal and his restora¬ 
tion of the worship of Pasupatinatha there. For this worship he is 
said to have entrusted the responsibility to Nambudri priests from 
Kerala. The practice is said to be continuing and a Sankara monas¬ 
tery is adjacent to the temple of Pasupatinatha . 136 Here again how 

artahfty traditi ° n iS ' h3S not been made ^t with any degree of 

J*/! vlslt , to Kashmir is attested by both local legends as 

evidence frnnfth ^■ 10 f^ a P b | es there is no corroborative 
could be Hup f ® an< ; lent historical chronicles of Kashmir, which 

attention and al° u ^ his Vls it did not attract any royal 
the 8 th centurv it° ^hana's knowledge of events before 

desire to eo Tn thf T eftcient ‘ Ankara's visit is attributed to his 

scholarsfta*ed.£ie egen^about"! °k ^ ^ 

Presumably the legend arose? ^ ^ plaC6 thiS context137 
Kata'did nnfmo f d arose ^ rom a misunderstanding. 'Kama- 

in Tantra sactr T ^ erotics 'hut had a technical significance 
Ze^ K Z a S^5 hKashmir w as f am ous.Thissensemaybe 
edge of the <?fr *\ ^ ab ^ ara cou ld have acquired a knowl- 
^ Tantra-sastras in Kashmir, which 

and the Pranan - tradl h° n that ascribes the Saundarya-laharl 
fsrlvidva amn ^asara,t° him as also the fact of the currency of 
^ 1S ° owers - A commentary of the Prapahcasara 
records that the work was compiled by Sankara in Kashmir . 136 

an ra s travels and sojourns in the Himalayan regions appear 
o ave been motivated essentiallyby thedesireto visitholy places 
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and his visits appear to have sparked off new religious currents in 
those places as evidenced by the local legends of temples such as 
the Sankaracarya' temple at Srinagar, Badarinath temple, and the 
PaSupatina tha temple in Nepal. This is not to say that the legendary- 
attribution of the establishment of these temples Sankaracaryaus to 
be accepted as a proved historical fact in the present state o our 
knowledge. He, however, does seem to have travelled w.delym 
these areas and his dynamic peisonal.ty appears to have made 


itself felt in a lasting manner. 

Sankara's travels in the south, apart from the journey to see his 
U . , , , cM-npnts appear to have been motivated as 

‘I n lTS^ as for tfrthayatra. The starting 
much by the desire for digvij / ^ of Ankara with Kumarila 

point appears to have ee b j s disciple Visvarupa. Now 

who directed him to e £ j d to have resided atMahismati which 
Mandana or Visvarupa is ^ ^ bank of thg Narmada but at t he 
is normally placed in Avan lived i n Magadha and Mahis- 

same time Mandana is sai jyj ab j s ij n theSaharsa district in Bihar 
matihasbeen identified wi ^^^ Vijjalabindu and Padmavana 

on the basis of some Tantri ^ where Mandana resided. 139 He is 
are also given names of the P^ u( j a g ra hmana who was born in 
also said to have been a bave come from the banks of the Son 

Kashmir. His wife is said ° jj ca tions are further introduced if 

in Magadha. Obvious cOI ^P distinguished. In any case it is not 
Mandana and Vi£varup a 3 f reS idence of Mandana or Visvarupa 
possible to decide the p lace ° hm i rWO uld be the most likely place 
with definiteness. Perh a P S j he co nfusion of debating in front of 
since that would reconcile fdebat ing with the wife of Mandana 
$aradain Ka shmirwi* that0 

identified with Bharati. laces in the south which Sankara 

Among the famous ho yV Q with Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta 
visited we find mentioh ° ne ar Travancore, 140 and Venkatagiri 
shrines. Thus Anantasay ar 41 were famous forVaisnava worship 
orVehkatacalanearTirhp* . ted in only a qualified manner. 

and sects which S a * ka 5 3 io re district and Cidambaram 143 were 
Madhyarjuna 142 in the- Ta ^. ra criticises the Saivas also. Srlparvata 
famous Saiva centres- ^ ar l an ancient and famous Tantric centre, 
south of the Krishna W aS hoW ever, that Sankara is said to 
It is at Srhgerl and N a * ^ ona stic centres It is not possible 
have established his °^ rde r or extent of Sankara's travels in 
to reconstruct the eX a <^ his visits to Kerala, Srhgerl and KancI, 

the south. However, 
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it is probable that he visited other holy places, preaching and 
debating. 

In the Deccan Gokarna finds special mention. It was a 3aivite 
holy place well known in Mahabharata, Ramayana and 
Raghuvaihsa. w Towards the west Dvaraka and in the east Puri are 
said to have been selected by Sankara for establishing his own 
monastic centres. 145 

While the itinerary of Sankara cannot be made out in detail and 
no details of his debates against individual adversaries havebeen 
reportedly preserved except for Mandana/Visvarupa, the tradi¬ 
tion which associates him with religious reform and monastic 
reorganization needs to be examined because that by itself has 
important implications about his travels and debates. That Sankara 
not merely established the Acfva/ta in its purity but also established 
the Six Sects, for which he came to be known as the Sanmata- 
sthapanacarya, is asserted in several legendary biographies of 
ankara such as Anantanandagiri's Digvijaya, and Guruvarhsa- 
*Z y X ) e fmdsSu PP ort in Markandeya-sarhhita and 

Dhanaoati^- , racma-Sankara-Vijaya apparently quoted in 

themto abanii<3 of ft e^if ifere^sec tsl p^retfacfed 

manifests* ehin H ^ the Atman - However, the one reality 
choose different dpv erS f 6n T eSand formsand worshippers may 
that the different tl6S ^ the Sake of convenience if they realize 
of worship n o^e^ a Tr e H reIy SU P erim P° sed ^r the convenience 
worship was thus adm n d ! versit y of gods, images and modes of 
monism Th l c»~u ? ed aSl consistent with strict philosophical 

Upanisads and fhelrir^P^ 3 ^ the S round forthisand the 
symbols for ill oo • masu ^ ras admit a variety of meditative 

WerfaconstitulpH 1 -! 11 t, ™ aterea,i ty.:5arikara'sdoctrineoft^>at/At- 

TheSi *LT llS eX P‘ icit Philosophical justification. 

Sakta Saura ® me ntioned in this context are Vaisnava, Saiva, 
pointed nn/m apapa J- ya and Ka umara or Kapalika. It has been 
indicating (u- m Sara's commentaries there are several 
Visnn nnri fu- £ S P ersona ^ preference for the worship of God as 
/•' K n i 1S mdS corr °horation in the biographical tradition 
which makes out Govinda or Krsna to have been his family deity. 
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Some of the most authentic of his stotras like Carpata-pahjarika, 
Visnu-satpadI, and Harimide give expression to his devotion for 
Visnu. Govindastaka, Krsnastaka and Acyutastaka also lay claim 
to authenticity and give expression to Vaisnava devotion. While 
recalling Visnuite mythology most of these hymns are clearly 
Advaitic and adore Krsna as the sole God or Self. In his commen¬ 
tary on the Brahmasutras too, as seen above, Sankara accepts the 
truth of Bhagavatism ‘ insofar as it is consistent with the authority 

of Vedas and the authenticity of the Vedanta 

Sankara makes hardly any reference to Siva worship in his 
commentaries except that he criticises the dualistic theism of the 
15 -, . , 5, r - r ac in the BSB. Among the stotras ascribed 

PaSupatas or Mahesvaras m ulc , ° . , . , . 

. x T, ,, affiliation the only one which lays 

to Sankara and having a ^aivo a ' . _ - ... f. 

j fV,on ticitv is the famous ZTaAsmamur/Jsfofra 

undoubted cUm, to aumenB^y ^ ^ ^ 

w, h many ancient comme. That js 

even truer of the 

rf ? . / } C j Va ^ 1C y at ef acknowledged masterpiece of Advaitic 
Dasasloki which is ad T , f aC t is that Saivism in Sankara's times 
thought and sentimen • v dualistic but non-dualistic Saivism 
in south India was g en ^ r . ^ aS j irn ir.Sahkara'sknowledgeofthis 
was also known especia y ^ subsequent development cannot be 

system and his influence o . q r ti-stotra has echoes close to this 

ruled out. In fact the f '^ eC j that the remarkable development 
system and it cannot be de m t b e age of Sankara, 
of Kashmir Saivism dates . Qn G f Sankara insists that Brahman, 
The traditional interpro the W orld is totally false. The 

the sole reality, is n/r < g' l7 P a £ to that of the world, and as for the 
reality of Isvara too is re a to av jdya or maya which in turn 

explanation of the world i . xhere is enough warrant for this 
is inexplicable and inden ^ Sankara. Nevertheless, it cannot 

interpretation in the wr ^ in ^ nS a central place to Isvara in his BSB 
be denied that Sankara as sl _^ s p G wer ( sakti ) of Brahman. He likens 
and regards avidyaot m a V wer of creation to a magician. Here his 
God with His mysterious p ^ to the non-dualistic schools of 

philosophy is essentially ' * na ,j(handa, or even Yoga-Vasistha. 
Pratyabhijha or Tripu^''* J icU lty in supposing that Sankara was 
There is, thus, no basic di non _d Ua listic Saktism. Against this it 
willing to extend supp° rt , £ non -dualism of Sankara, reality is 
has been argued that in phenomena are simply illusory and 

wholly transcendent whil e the inexplicable force of Nescience 

the two are connected ° n / ca tionTn non-dualistic theistic schools, 

which defies definition 01 " ° 
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on the other hand, reality has the inherent power of creatively 
manifesting itself in the phenomenal world. However, it cann 
justly denied that for Sankara too real being or consciousness 
the power of self-manifestation as phenomena. Reality is no 
merely transcendent but also immanent in phenomena. Whatever 
is, is Brahman. To see it as otherwise is Nescience. Sankara never 
abrogates the creativity or divinity of Brahman, though from the 
non-dualistic point of view there is no distinction between Lord 
and creature. It is only in this sense that the concept of God is 
relative to the apparent reality of the world. 146 It is not a denial of 
divinity but of dualism from the ultimate point of view. The 
situation is similar in non-dualistic theistic systems, Saiva and 
Sakta, for which too there is ultimately nothing except conscious¬ 
ness conceived as Siva or Sakti. It is true that medieval Advaitic 
polemic tended to emphasize the unreality of the world in the sense 
that the knowledge of the world was held to be logically false 
because it was sublated, and was inevitably led into subtle and 
ingenious speculations about the nature of avidya and jiva, from 
which Sankara was free. However, despite its subtlety this attempt 
remains essentially scholastic and leaves enough room for an 
empirical reality which serves a practical purpose. At the same 
time the empirical and pragmatic relevance of theistic worship was 
never denied. The world and religion are practical realities. The 
transcendence of reality is an ideal of philosophical understanding, 
not a denial of practical religion or of practical life in general. 

Thus the essential kinship of Sankara's Advaitato GaktaAdvaita 
cannot be denied even though at the level of polemic there is 
considerable difference. In any case it needs no effort to reconcile 
Sakta worship with Advaitism. Among the stotras devoted to Devi 
and making strong claims for authenticity one may mention 
Anandalahari and Saudaryalaharl. The former is a simple expres¬ 
sion of devotion set in a mythological context but notable for its 
poetic effectiveness. The latter, on the other hand, is not only 
sublime poetry and surcharged with devotion but also full o 
esoteric and mystical meanings. There are various stories about 1 s 
origin . 147 There are numerous commentaries on the stotra. The very 
exquisiteness and perfection of the work makes it d ifficultto ou 
its authenticity. It breathes the spirit of non-dualism but is un 
touched with any illusionism. 

The fact is that illusionism is relevant only as an antidote to 
philosophical or common-sense realism. In the context of Tantric 
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Upasana reliance on the supreme creative power of consciousness 
linking individual with universal being is itself the prime su{. po 

sition. Mind and matter are but phenomenal manifestations 

same universal consciousness which in its rea nature ra 
them. Like the twenty-five tattvas of Saiikhya, t e ir > 

ofSaiva and Sakta Agamasiound wide acceptance and need o be 

understood not so much as speculative constiuc 

cal dogmas as practical landmarks in Tantnc Upa^ - 

then be correct to say that.the statu f * Jn both 

Advaita is inconsistent with that in <■ fc ;t<=pl fas the world 
consciousness is the sole reality which manifests itse ld 

through self-limitation. 

ground of all phenomena wh.ch , Q the show pu , up by a 

world-illusion is for Sankara conp that iS; the creation of 

magician or the creation projected y &' nappearanceb y Him 

theworldbyGod is simply the p r J ^ ^ g akta Advaita 

by His miraculous power It m y b. ie g aflkara it is wholly 

consciousness is a d y n ^‘ C ‘^J er/WO uldbeamisunderstand- 
actionlessand passive.!his,now igm , of consciousness in 

ing. The 'power', 'freedom or L se if. a ffirmation,itdoesnot 
Sakta Advaita is the spontanei y ^ cre ativity. 148 What distin- 
necessarily mean external or ““ ciousness is its innate power of 
guishesconsciousness from unC v j ma rs'a. Sankara cannot be 

self-consciousness, atma-parain ge j^ though he is always 

said to deny this of consciousness ^ ^ commentaries Sankara 

mindful of the Yajnavalkyan queiy^^^^^ Q f p Ure self-conscious- 

stops short of the categorical a ^ negation. In his hymns his 
ness or bliss though he denies^ epistemological caution with 
devotional fervour overcomes ^ e £ ree( j om an d majesty, glory 

respect to Brahman and he sings^ ^ ere j s n o hymn in the whole 

and beauty of divine reality/ ma t c h the Saundaryalaharl, 

rangeofSanskritliteratureW'> lC ^^ ^ Puspadanta. If we keep in 

except perhaps the Mahim 11 ^ hkara we can see his contact with 
mind the place of Isvara in 3 

monistic theism. jcism comes out more clearly in the 

Sankara's approval of Tan r has been attributed to him 

authorship of the Pra P aficaS t orx has been ably supported by Prof. 

traditionally, and the attribu i commentar y on it called Vivarana 

Baldev Upadhyaya. There lS p aclma pada. According to this com- 
which has been ascribed to ^naficasara as a summary of an 
mentary Sankara composed Fr°P* 
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older and vaster compendium of Tantra called Prapahcagama 
(samastagama-sahgraha-prapahcagama-sara-saiigraha-rupam). m It\s 
also stated by the author of the subcommentary Prayoga-Krama- 
dlpika that the work was compiled by Sankara while residing in 
Kashmir which is why he begins by an obeisance to the goddess 
Sarada . 150 The commentator's account of the nature of the work and 
the circumstances of its origin appears convincing enough, and 
receives support from Raghava Bhatta, the commentator of 
Saradatilaka, and Kalicarana, the commentator of 
Satcakrardrupanam . ,51 Even Amalananda, the famous Advaitin, 
refers to Prapahcasara as a work of Sankara. 152 

It is, of course, possible to doubt the ascription of the Vivarana 
to Padmapada as much as that of the Prapahcasara to Sankara, but 
the scepticism too must be reasoned. Belvalkar summarily dis¬ 
misses all tracts on Yoga and Tantra as inauthentic without further 
ado. Still more modern scholars d oubt the authenticity of all works 
ascribed to Sankara except the BSB and the BUB. The fact, however, 
remains that ascription to Sankara bhagavatpada supported by 
traditional commentaries and references to thework as of Sankara, 
do constitute a prima facie reason for accepting the ascription 
unless there are stronger reasons for d oubting it. Now it seems that 
Sankara was interested in Yoga from the beginning while his 
interest in Tantra appears to date at least from his visit to Kashmir 
or, on the other hand, from his 'reconstruction' at Kancl. There is 
no convincing reason to suppose that he could not have compiled 
a compendium of Tantric lore which need not as such represent his 
own philosophy. 

3ra S * nt * mate connection with Tantric worship is also clear 
from the monastic traditions of both Srhgerl and Kancl. Both the 

Cr\AA° nS <? Te j& ree ^ Ankara established the worship of the 

tjoddess Sarada at Srngeri and of Kamaksi at Kancl, and that he 
constructed and consecrated the Sncakra which is the symbolic 

ZZ Se T l ° n , ° f $ rTvid y* which belongs to non-dualistic Sakta- 
tra ' Ab° u t the establishment of the worship of Sarada at 3rngerf 

- re *0*° ^ 3d ltions ‘ Accord in g to the one recorded in GVKthe 
. . °rn $ a hkara persuaded to come with him to £rngerf was 

ngma y the same as the deity that presided over the famous 
^ temple in Kashmir. This tradition is sometimes connected 
with that of Sankara's ascending the Throne of Omniscience in 
Kashmir and is also consistent with the tradition recorded in the 
subcommentary Dlplka on the Prapancasara. Local tradition in 
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Kashmir as noted by Prof. H.H. Wilson in 1828 held that Sankara 
ascended the Sarvajna-pStha in Kashmir The other tradit,on re¬ 
corded in Madhavlya makes the wife of Mandana an incarnation 

of the GoddessBharatiorSarada and holds that she was persuaded 

by Sankara to follow him and when she finally stopped and 

disappeared nearSrngerl, he established a temple there whereshe 

presides in her real form as the Goddess Sarada. According to the 

KancI tradition too as recordedin/agvn^urmrama-ma/iAa Sankara 

established the abode of the Spouse of the Creator on the bank of 
f ™ a . , . j ^ere for some time in a monastery. 

Tungabhadra an »X Sankara stayed there for twelve years ! 153 
A-ecording to Atma , j SS aid to have established the temples 

AtKanciagain Sanka G raisS ara ^ apd also 

of Varadaraja or Goddess Kamaksl. She was earlier 

formed the worship> Ankara invoked her as a peaceful 

known as a fierce goddess antra wh ich he established in 

goddess to preside over thus, agreed that Sankara 

the temple. Both t, e Jesses 3a rad a and Kamaksl and set 

established temples of trie g 

up the £rleakra for wors ^P^ to have been connected with Visnu 
Thus while Sankara se he appears to have accepted Siva as 
worship by family tra i 1 ' g gpi r it following the Svetasvatara 

another name of the bup u pp 0r ted the worship of £akti as Sa rada 

tradition. He also active , gr j especially as presiding over the 

or Kamaksl or Tripurasu non _d U alistic Tantras. To these three 
Gricakra in accordance W1 ^ j f j on of Pahca-devopasana adds Surya 
great deities the Smartata norrna ]ly is a necessary but prelim inary 
and Ganesa. Their worship ^ principal gods their cults were 

constituent in all wors ,^ e j rCU lts inspire any original or major 
relatively minor. Nor di visiting temples and Tirthas and 
philosophies of salvation- ^ ■ religious worship as reconcilable 
looking upon diverse mo ^ Sankara could have looked upon 
within the umbrella of A a jg 0 w j t h a favourable eye. As for the 
the cults of Surya and Gap j n y e( j ic religion and was an accepted 
sun, it had an honoured p _ nta As such Sankara could only have 
symbol of Brahman in v e the sun . The Puranic cult of the sun, 
supported the worship f or ni of sagunopasana which sought to 
however, was essentia J ^ jseases especially of the skin and the 
ensure health, freedom r ^ e original Vedic cult of the sun appears 
eyes, longevity, fame etc- jn the post-Vedic cult of Visnu and 

to have been merged P a *V iz ation in the Puranic cult of the sun in 

partly with anthropomo r P 
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the development of which Iranian priests also appear to have been 
at least marginally significant. 

The cult of Ganesa grew up out of the elemental religious 
necessity of having a form of God on which one could rely for 
saving one from impediments to success. The peculiar form in 
which the deity was envisaged has yet to be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. In opposition to the Brahmanical tradition the Buddhists 
interpreted Ganesa as the Lord of Impediments, an essentially evil 
spirit. Like the Fire in Ved ic religion, Ganesa is the first of the d eities 
in Puranic worship but his worship is generally a part of the 
worship of some principal deity. As such the worship of Ganesa 
appears to have become gradually acceptable in the post-Gupta 
age and would have appeared so to Sankara too. The numerous 
Ganapatya cults mentioned in works like the Anandagirlya are 
distinguished only by their strange customs and rites for which 
Sankara could have had no sympathy. 

As for the Kaumaras or Kapalikas there is even less evidence of 
any positive attitude of Sankara towards them. The cult of Skanda 
acquired undoubted popularity in the Gupta Age and also in the 
south and the Skanda-Purana is a monument to it beginning from 
post-Gupta times. For Sankara it could only have been a 
philosophicaly minor cult. It is worth noting that Sankara describes 
Skanda as an incarnation of the sage Sanat Kumara who was 
among the chiefest of sages.’* The Kapalikas were a fierce sub-sect 
° 7eSawas who havebeen immortalized by Bana and Bhavabhuti, 
• S!!5 Cu twascerta ’nly widespread in the 7th and 8th centu- 
.v ’ *§ L f re * n biography of Sankara, seeking to secure 

It k?f Ce ° f S e ^ aSter himself as P art of their gruesome rites, 
have™*!£° SSlb m theCOUrseof his travels Sankara should 

encoimt h t m S ° Ught t0 ref ° rm them and that in some of these 
~ rS hlS , dlscl P les mi § ht have had to oppose the Kapalika 

Durer ^IfT- b - Ut t0 S3y that he enc °uraged the spread of a 
Evpn in fu ° e ^P_ a ^^ a CU ^ can only be a baseless speculation. 

tran<;fr,r ° ^ ama h?b when he expoused her worship, he 

T me er i!^!°x 8 oddess °f benign and peaceful aspects, 
j j w _ ® Sankaracarya certainly assumed the role of 

■ a S . a P anacar ya, there is no reason to suppose that he 
deliberately set out to be San-mata-sthapanacarya also, though his 
religious outlook was one of sectarian tolerance, liberal reform and 
philosophical sublimity. He accepted the diversity of ways of 
worship and the multiplication of gods, images and temples 
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consistently with the doctrine of one Brahman and many names 
and forms. His pilgrimages to diverse tfrthas doubtless included 
not only debates with sectaries but also reforming advice. 

The smarta-Puranic religion of the age was working towards a 
vast religious synthesis. The saints of the south too sought the 
harmony of the Six Sects. Sankara certainly contributed to this 
process. In this sense hecould be described ns San-mata-sthapana- 

caryaorva^er.asAdvaitasrita-Nana-mata-sthapanacaryaAtmay 

be noted here that the determination of the matas as s.x has been 
attributed to esoteric rather than to historica reasons u e 
distinction was well-known in Sankara's times in the south* 
Apart from his attempt at the philosophical reconciliation and 
practical reform of sects and cults, San ^ ^ mendjcants 

havmg setup a new monas established four or five 

following h,s doctrines. He isisaid toh mof 

or even six principal monastic centres ord F ers with differ . 

and to have organised ten d Mere m tm d d Jown g charter Qf 
ent surnames, and he is also sal ^ “L ‘ (oreex aminingthehist 0 ric- 

hy"t n raSroT.Se Scions, I. would be well tobriefly 

mention the tradition itself. _ _ ara - V iiaya thus: 157 On his 

Atmabodha quotes the Pracina | , -^orplaceofworship 

return from Kailasa Sankara establis ^ was placed in char ge 
at the jyotirmatha in Badarikasrama. ^ at j agan natha and 

of it. Hastamalaka was placed in $ ara damatha beside the 

Sanandana was sent to Dvaraka. in ttle any doubts that 

Tungabhadra he placed Prthvidhav • matha pI t ha> akhyana, 
might arise with respect to the samp < / • Himself he stayed 

vakyaor avadhi,he\a\d down the Am y 

at the Kamakoti Matha. r i e inal mathas, out of which 

On this account there were five ° | . les by 5 a np ara an d he 
four were placed in charge of his tbe alternative tradition 
himself stayed in the fifth. According; . -^i^f/jastherebeing 

upheld bySrngerl there were only ° U r j g i na l matfia established by 

at Kamakoti an ancient pithahntno ° ® the Sumera matha at 
Sankara. A third but marginal view r g 

Kasi as the fifth or sixth original ma - Q four pcirvamnayas, one 
According to Atmabodha theie ? hs former are—I 

Madhyamamnaya and three Uttara _ ^afta - Dvarakamatha, 
(1) Name ( sarhjha) - Pascimamnaya, \ ■ Tirtha - Gomatl, 

(3) Pitha - Kalikapltha (4) Ksetra - Vvara 
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(6) Deva-Siddhesvara, (7) $akti- Bhadrakali, (8) Veda-Samaveda,{9) 
Sampradaya - Klta vara, (10) Yogapatta-Asrama( 11) Brahamacarl- 
Svarupabrahmacarl, (12) Mahavakya - Tattvamasi, (13) Acarya- 
Padmapada; II Uttaramnaya, Jyotirmatha, Jyotismatlpltha, 
Badarikasrama, Alakananda ( Tirtha), Narayana, Purnagiri, 
A tharva veda, Ananda vara(sampradaya), Giri, Anandabrahmacarl, 
' Ayamatma brahma', Totaka ; HI Pun^amnaya, Govardhanamatha, 
VimalapItha,Purusottama-Ksetra,Mahodadhi,Jagannatha,Vm\a\a, 
SukJa-yajus, Bhogavara, Aranya,Prakasa-brahmacarT,'Prajhanam 
brahmd ,Hastama\aka; IV Daksinamnaya, Smgagirimatha, Saradapitha, 
Ramesvaram, Tungabhadra, Varaha,£arada,Krsna Yajurveda,Bhunvara, 
Bharatl, Caitanya-brahmacarl, LAham Brahmasmi', Prthividha va; V 
Madhyamamnaya: Mauiamnaya, $risaradamatha, Kamakotipltha, 
Satyavarata-Kahcl, Kampasaras, Ekamranatha. Kamakoti, Rgveda, 
Mithyavara, Indrasarasvatl, SatyabrahmacarL ‘Om Tat Sat, 
Sankarabhagy/atpada. VI. Uttaramnaya: urdhvamnaya,Sumeramatha, 
MayapItha,Kaivalya-Ksetra,Manonasam,Nirafijana,Maya,Upanisadah , 
Srikas7,Satyapanabhidhana,guddhabrahmacarin, 'Soham', Mahesvara. 

Two other amnayas,pratyagand Niskal, are detailed but they are 
even more metaphysical than the last one which has some connec¬ 
tion with reality only by the occurrence of the name Sumeramatha. 
Atmabodha takes pains to authenticate the claims of 
aradamatha, Kamakotipltha by quoting Brhacchahkara-Vijaya 
accor ing to which Sankara stayed at Kamakotipltha in 
Saradamatha. He also clarifies that the name of the pitha is 

wh^lp 1 ^ 6 ^' e Thus the Sakti at Srrigerl is Sa rad a 

Si * a - KMCi iS K3mako «- He also quotes the Setu to the 
K SKJr - at .f he j?5 aj 7 a of Srngerlmatha is called Bharatl, that of 

Aran™* A* °. f ^ otirma t h a Parvata, of Govardhana 

• K n of Kamakotimatha Indrasarasvatl. 

in wh^i 6 ° rder ° f ^ artkara ' s travels is indeterminate, the order 
founHpH • e mona stic centres should be supposed to have been 
thpSrno -' -a* S ?uncertain. From the Kanci tradition it seems that 
camp if 60 Ti? th r aWaSfounded earker than theKanciMatha which 

Dlarpdafr T f ^ir din S of the ^ngerl Matha itself should be 
L ^ , after r tke 1 debate with Mandana and the visit to Kashmir. The 
rounding or the otner mathas could have taken place in the course 
of the digvijaya and tlrthayatra. 

There are, however, many contradictions in the different mo¬ 
nastic traditions and the absence of corroboration by any contem- 
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porary or near-contemporary evidence raises doubts about the 
whole tradition which, it has been suspected, could have grown up 
sometime in the early medieval period. As for the contradictions, 
the names of the acaryaswho were put in charge of the monasteries 
are diversely mentioned in different records, the controversy 
between the Werland Kancimatfiashas continued unabated for 
over a century, § and a good deal of monastic chronology is in 
conflict with accepted history. The names of the founding acaryas 
are stated in the Matha-rmaya-setubut ,ts text shows significant 
variations and there is no universally accepted or critical ■edition. 

and^va™.These S nt«d, S ^d™n ) .^ 

concilable. There is u at Suresvara was put in charge of the 
Jyotirmatha in the nor ', t ^e tradition of that place and there is 
SrngerlMatha isc aim ute it. It has been suggested that if 

no reasonable groun e Govardhanamatha and Hastamalaka 
Padmapada is place 1 _ v s ra i C a we would have a rational assign- 
in the Saradamatha or f our rnathasin accordance with the 

ment of the four acar/^s ^ uarters to which the Vedas are 

Vedas they professe ^ j^ uS Padmapada professing the Rgveda 
traditionallyassigne • be in Govardhanamatha, Suresvara 

assigned to the east , W< \ oU id belong to Srhgerl in the south, 
professing Yajurveda b e in the western Saradamatha, 

Hastamalaka, sarnave 1 .,^ arvave da would be in the north : “ 
and Totaka professing 


in 


any 


only did Sankara estab i ^ faere and stayed • t 
the Throne of Omnisc ie ^. t ^ e K§n C i Matha is superior to all 
world. For the Kand tra &on t0 suppose that if Sankara estab- 
others. There is really n ° fished only four mathas as amrxaya- 
lished any mathas, he '^ s h f our may have gained prominence at 
mathas and no more, tho 1 & ^ significant location. Nor is there any 

some date on account of gevera i centuries since Vidyaranya the 

reason to doubt that_r° r ine d pre-eminent, though the oldest 
monastery at Srngeri re y^iere is little to substantiate the charges 
record comes from ^ 3i ? C ^ ie d by some sympathisers of either side 

of fabricating records e 
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on the other, though in this process the full public exposure of 
records appears to have been adversely affected. The fact is that 
existing 'sources', whether biographical or monastic lists of teach¬ 
ers or mnemonic verses have grown up over several centuries and 
are based on earlier and lost records. Those earlier records having 
been lost or misquoted or even d istorted, the later biographies too 
contain confusions and contradictions. As for the monastic lists 
they suffer from confusion between similar names. The mnemonic 
verses seem to have lacked any references based on absolute 
chronology, with the result that while lunar dates etc., were 
preserved the years were remembered only in terms of 'cyclic 
years . Gross chronological confusions have arisen by impossibly 
early dates being claimed in terms of the Kali era. Since it enor¬ 
mously increased the time gap between Sankara and the present 
day, it led to the multiplication of names in the lists of monastic 
teachers. Srngerl Matha had to assign 700 years to Suresvara, the 
Kanci-Matha declared that there were several Sankaras after the 
original one, one of them in the very period where the historical 
Sankara most probably belonged! 

From these confusions and contradictions, however, it d oes not 
ollow that the monastic traditions are totally unreliable. Thus the 
ist of pontiffs at Srngerl takes us back through Vidyaranya and 

o^hi^ i 3 t0 ' dy " tIrtha in the 13th century with a fair degree 
^ ^° r “ n - At K§fiCi ,he famous S rant ° f *e time 
andrevp^kti! r '^ aGopa a has . nowb e e ndated asearlyas a.d. 1111 
Harsa's sunnn e *. ,Ste " ce of a Sa hkarite monastery at Kancl.'“ Sri 
forward !o PP u reference the Yoga-linga is also brought 
would take^l? tradition in this respect, which 

independt conf 12th centur >r. ,w ° f its list of Pontiffs 

the l^thcenturv ^tha f 10n C f n °! :>ta * ned names as far back as 
Before that thp i • 1S ' 3S ^ ar as Mahadevendra Sarasvati. 

the Kanci and Shgerftrad ^ ° f VidyatIrtha su §§ ests that 
Sankara established f adltl ° ns were not originally distinct. If 
and quartersandhim* Tf correspondi ngto thefour Vedas 
to have done at l eUistayed at Kanci for some time as he is said 
important, was intended^ followthattheK ahclMatha, while 
than the othpr fn tu ^ have a somewhat different character 
« T e fact ,ha < Suresvara professing White 
inf Black V *7 atSrngeriwhile Sankara himself profess- 

Zln Z ? WaS al K5fici ' ,lself su SS e sts a close and 

complementary connection between the two centres. 
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It seems that the nature of the Sankarite monasteries underwent 
a great change with the emergence of the Vijayanagar Kingdom in 
the 14th century and the patronage it extended to these monaster¬ 
ies especially at SrngerT. These monasteries now acquired a new 
affluence and semi-feudal authority in addition to their traditional 
religious influence and prestige. In their earlier phase these mon¬ 
asteries could have been only straggling establishments providing 

shelter to Advaitic mendicants but able to maintain able schools, 
without however attracting significant royal patronage or exercis¬ 
ing any impressive socio-religious role. That there were good 
Advaitic schools is clear from the fact that the tradition of Advaitic 
scholarship, authorship and polemic continued undimmed later 
and by the 12th century the school of Sankara had acquired 
recognized eminence in philosophical circles. This does lend indi¬ 
rect support to the reality of a monastic tradition founded by 
Sankara. Monasteries were well known in his age not only among 
the Buddhists and the Jainas but also among theMahesvaras and 
the Pasupatas. Some of these establishments are known to have 
expand ed into networks ranging from Central India to the south in 
the 10th and 11th centuries.' 62 That in the course of his wide- 
ranging travels, debates, preaching and instructions Sankara should 
have felt the need of an organization which would facilitate the life 
of mendicancy and also ensure the continuity and development of 
the distinct intellectual and spiritual tradition which he had him¬ 
self founded, is quite natural. Founding some monastic schools 
and residences and accepting some kind of coenobitism within 
mendicancy, did not, however, mean that Sankara already con¬ 
ceived the monastic organization as an all India organization 
constituted by four principal co-ordinate centres as amnaya- 
mathas. It is, however, a fact that such an idea had clearly emerged 
ready-made in early medieval times. If its origin is not to be traced 
to Sankara, we would have to postulate among his unknown 
successors an amazing vision and tenacity over centuries. The 
history of the Buddhist Sangha or the Christian Church furnish 
interesting parallels. 

It is true that for nearly four centuries after Sankara there is no 
corroborative epigraphic evidence of his monasteries but this is an 
inconclusive argumentum exsilentio. There is an instructive par¬ 
allel for this in Bud dhist history. The Buddha established a monas¬ 
tic system but it is only from Asoka that we get epigraphic or 
independent historical corroboration of the existence of Buddhist 
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monasteries. Epigraphic evidence for monasteries is generally 
evidence of lay patronage. What the state of evidence in the present 
case suggests is that Sankarite monasteries as such were not the 
recipients of any major royal grants for several centuries. One 
reason for this probably was that in the orthodox tradition grants 
were made generally to learned Brahmanas,agra/7a/v?sand temples. 
It is generally only where the matha was a school attached to a 
temple, that there are records of grants. Among the Buddhists the 
temples were connected with and in charge of the sahgha which 
was one of the Three Jewels. The sahgha was the recipient of gifts 
and was conceived as a d istinct entity. Non-Buddhistic mathas, on 
the other hand, were conceived as merely hostels for students in the 
earlier phase and later as boarding schools attached to temples. 163 
It is the Brahmanas who were regarded as the recipients of 
considerable gifts. The mendicants were held to deserve alms but 
no more. The original contribution of Sankara apparently was to 
organize mendicants into orders and connect them with definite 
monastic centres in terms of residence, schooling and guidance It 
apparently took a long time for this idea to be recognized in the 

contextofgiftsmade for religiouspurposes, the generalBrahmanical 

ethos continuing to treat Sankarite mend icants as ind ivid ual ascet¬ 
ics or philosophers. 


It does seem that what Sankara primarily founded was a 
philosophical school and that came to be recognized soon. That in 
e sphere of religion he was interested in reforming the existing 

liberal orth^ 0 ^ the br ° ad P recincts of Vedanta and f 

nor the e h H d ° Xy * 350 undoubted - He wa s neither the founder 
?emnt Z ^17^ of any particular religious cult or 

Sati^n o7 ga H the u 6SSenCe ° f reli § iOUS life t0 lie in the 

remembering thaifh 3 ^ ^ ious and P°htical crisis. It is worth 
S3 that the emergence of a triumphant organization in 

foundeml^ T and , Ch / 1SHanityiSSeparatedfr0mth ^ res P ectiw 
foundersby intervals of several centuries. In thecase of Sankara the 

four centuries which succeeded him saw a vast proliferation of 

an nc cu ts, images and temples by the side of a continuing 
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orthodox ritualism. Royal benefaction went to temples, agraharas 
and ritualistic priests. Despite Sankara s protest the religion o 
ritual—Vedic, Puranic and Tantric—continued to grow and flour¬ 
ish unabated. Could it not be that it is only when this religion 
appeared inadequate in public life before the onslaughts or Islam 
that a more personal religion of spirituality received emphasis m 
the 13th and 14th centuries, and it was then that the voice 
Sankara came to be heard effectively m the religious domain 
distinct from that of mere philosophical debate or 

According to the Mathamnaya-setu as preserved in the Kanci 

.... d !u g orders established by Sankara are as 

tradition the m C "d'cant °rc' wHh lhe Dvaraka Ma , ha , 

tonowa-TTrrtaand^ram h Aaof Badari, 

G,n, ParvataandSa^raconne ^ or PurI , gmsyaa, 

Vam and Atanya'LlY eri -matha, and Indra-sarasvadof the 
Bhara tl ana Purlo r t • * xp i ana ti 0 ns of these are given in the 
KanciMatha. Metaphor ic r that these together make eleven 

Mathamnaya. It is wortn_ ^ b ten as indicated by the term 
when the recognizea nu tb at this also strengthens the origi- 

da£a-narru. One may con _ and mathas in terms of 

nally close connection o designation of Zaradapltha or £arada- 
organization too just as t i ^ cpnn ection of Suresvara with both. 
Matha also suggests as a about the early history of these 

Not much, however, is developed into the militant groups of 

orders. They are said t0 v!*- raS in later medieval times. 164 
Gosains organized in y 1 ” 1 D f Sankara were excellent scholars and 

The immediate discip- e5 ^ ^ese were Suresvara, Padamapada, 
thinkers. The most famo uS ^ discussed earlier, the identity and 
Hastamalaka and Totaka- became a mendicant disciple of 
histoiy of Suresvara bet ° ter y. According to the Punya Sloka- 
£ahkara is shrouded m np/ Suresvara was a Gauda Brahmana 
Mahjarl, and its comm en J { Him amitra and originally named 
born in Kashmir, th ^ S ° e d in Kanci and composed the 7 aittirlya- 
Mandana Misra. 165 He^ _ anyaka -bhasya-vartika, Naiskarmya- , 
bhasya-vartika, Brha^_.^ arana . V artika etc. Apart from these 
siddhi ., MSnasoUm> Pan uC h there are several works attributed 
attributed to Suresvara as Sarva j fia tma Mum was an eminent 
to Mandana and Visva r ^. ftcitra dition regardsSai-vajhatman as 
disciple of Suresvara. T1 \ oti pitha. Of his works Sanksepasariraka 
the first head of theKa^^jple an d successor was Satyabodha 
is the most famous. 166 ^ ed by the reference to him by his d isciple 
whose historicity i s atte 
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Jnanottama who assumed the title of Jnanananda. His disciple 
Suddhananda is mentioned by the latter's disciple Anandajnana 
who holds an honoured place among the commentators of 
Sankara. 167 He would be the seventh in pontifical succession from 
Sankara at Kanci. So far the succession is well attested historically. 
Afterwards the need to fill up a chronological gap of nearly 1200 
years, as required by the traditional chronology, seems to catch up. 
It also suggests that there was a time of crisis after the 11th century. 

Padmapada was another of the most eminent disciples of 
Sankara. He came from the south and his earlier name is said to 
have been Sanandana or Visnu^arman. 168 He is said to have become 
the pontiff of the Govardhana Pltha and was the author of a number 
of works, viz., Pahcapadika, an incomplete commentary on 
Sanl^ra's BSB, Vivarana, a commentary on the Prapahcasara, 
Vijhanadlpika, an independent tract on Karman. 

Hastamalaka or Prthvidhava is said to have been originally the 
apparently retarded son of a person named Prabhakara, sometimes 
sought tobe identified with the great Mimamsaka of that name. His 
sole work by which he is known is the Hastamalakastotra. 

Totaka was the fourth of Sankara's great disciples who is also 
said to have been a very dull but devoted attendant of Sankara 

madC hlm ^P 011131160118 Poet and scholar. A work in 
samuddhY SeS 1S T ascnb J ed to him an d is called Sruti-sara- 
is no longer1raceabl 1 e. Sai ^^ a ^ eWr0teabi8WOr * < * n ^ rOSeW * 1 ' cl1 

wort? mfnHnn ' ther v, diSCiple t. 0f Sa ‘ ,|kara the name ofCitsukha is 
comLni on ° f m # ^ he iS Said to have a constant 
Brhacchartkar* ai u • and au ^ bor of the lost work 
quotations in late works'^ * dataed *° b ® the source of many 

institutions is said^nh 0 ^ dlscl P, les and the mendicant orders and 
Thevareadvicori t- e contained in the tract called Mahanusasana. 
right condurf tk 0 wan der constantly a nd to preach and inculcate 
but they werp wander ings were to be restricted to their area 

time. Thev wp n °f ° con ^ e themselves to their agramas all the 
scriptural srhrJ 6 ° mainta i n a high standard of moral conduct, 
headship) of fh ^-.r, 1 ^ f nd spiritual practice. The succession to the 
Thp mont-c K P fl h ? sbou id be undisputed without any division. 

hpinm^f h ^ Idthem selves follow discipline fully and strive to 
help maintain the Vamasrama-dharmaP 0 
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How and when Sankara reached the end of his earthly career is 
a matter of considerable controversy. The KancI tradition main¬ 
tains that Sankara spent his last days in KancI. He ascended the 
San'ajnapitha there, made arrangements for his other mathas, 
spent time teaching and worshipping and finally passed away 
The other version accepted at Spigerl and more generally holds 

that Sankara undertook his last journey in the Himalayas and 
that bankara Kailasa 172 The traditional biographies are 

disappeared towards Kailasa. reach a firm 

divided on this question ana F 

decision on it. 
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168. Visnusarman is also given as the original name of Citsukha, Susama. 

169. Ibid. 

170. Baldev Upadhyaya, op. tit., 27.8-39 where an attempt is made to reconstruct 
the 'correct' text of the small tract. 


171-72. E.g., Kuppuswami, Sri Sankaracarya and His connection with Kanchipura, 
pp. 39ff; Raj Gopal Sharma, Kanchi Kamakoti Matha—a Myth, pp.47ff. 

The following is the text of the inscription of Sri Ganda Gopala, 
the Cola ruler : Soyam Sri Ganda-Gopala-Cola-Ksmapatiratmanah/ 
Pattabhisecanad urdhvam Varse Ca sati sodase/ / 
Tapodhanaya munaye Siva-dhyana-ratatmane / 
Svatmaramaya Viduse Pappilli-prathitatmane // 

1. Prathitatmane / Sri-Hasti-Saila-Nathasya -n Hay at 

2. Pascime mathe / Nigamanta-rahasyartham Sisyebhyah suvivrna/ 

3. tel[1I]Nityanna-dana-vidhi-santarpitama-dvijatmane[ / ]£ri-sahka- 

4. -rarya-gura ve vatsare Khara-sarhjhite [1.2*] Prapte Karka- 

5. -takam Punya-rasim Kamala-bandhave [1*] Mitra-daivata-na- 

6. Ksattara-Yuktayarh sukla-paksake [13*] Indor varena yu- 

7. Ktayam dasamyam sumuhurtake I Prathag vidha-rasope- 

8. tairannairamrta-sammitah [18*] Nityamasta-sata-nahca 

9. Tosanaya dvijanmanam I Prahcam Grddharapurat Kahcipurat 

10. Pratyahcam uttaram [115*] Kaidaduppuratogramat Sirunanne- 

11. -sea daksinam I Vegavatyuttara-tati-sumaramai-ka-mandan - 

12. - m [116*] Nalikeramrai lasa-tala-hintala-sobhitam na- 

13. bhOruha-vatanam puspa-saurabha-vasitam [116*] Yairko-sthiya- 

14. majasrendu-maila (=mauli) Karunya-raksitam I Ambikapura-nama- 
nama(=m) gra- 

15. -ma-cintamani(=i)rdadau ! [18*] Bhumer(=bhumer) -asyahpradanena 
yavaccandrarka- 

16 - Yoggatih I £rf-Hasti-saiIa-nilayahpriyatam(=priyatam) Paramesvarah 
[119*] ittha- J 

17. muttungatayabhaktyanidhaya manasi(-si)£vare[ 1 ] Deva-grI-Ganda- 

Go- 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


pala-colas Sankara-Yogine [119*] Bhu (bhu)-dana-sasanam svasya 
hasta - 

[11 I ^*k^ 1 ^k$aram I Adadumata-dharmasya labhaya subha-cetasa 


Dana-palanayormaye danat sreyonupa- 

lanam I Danatsvargam avapnotipalanadacyutampadam I [12*] 


Ganda C r N. Ramesam the inscription is of theTelugu Cola ruler Sri Vijaya 

data arp ? a * nC * ^ ate corres P onds only t° 17th July 1111 a.d.' Astronomical 
stonp Pni ° nC u S1Ve ° n 8 rant °f tbe village Ambi is also implied in another 

4 P S w h u n ^ WallS ° f the tem P le as in Ambi and is dated in Saka year 1436 
H A ° °( *’ 6 ^ me ^^Oadeva Raya. In fact, several inscriptions of about the 
, re er to Sarikarite svamis. Thus a copper-plate inscription of Saka 1444 
cor s egrant of two villages to Candracuda Sarasvatl, the disciple of Mahadeva 
, ’ andracuda is described as resident in Kancipura and a mayavadin. 

mahadeva-sarasvatyah[$isyaya]siva-cetase I Vya-khyatakhila-sastraya vikhyataya 
mahatmaneKancipura-nivasayamayavadambudhlndave I Candracuda-sarasvatyai 
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yatirajaya dhlmate.’ A grant of 1429Saka records the gift of two villages to Mahadeva 
Sarasvati, the disciple of Sadasiva Sarasvati : Parama-hamsa-parivrajakacaryaya 
mumksave BhasmoddhQlita-gatraya rudraksavali-dharine// Sitosnadi-dvandva- 
duhkha-vyatitaya mahatmane I Samasta-sastra-pathadhi-paragaya tapasvine I 
Astahga-yoga-yuktaya Dayasllaya dhlmate I Sada&va-sarasvatyas sisyayamita- 
tejase/ Mahadevasarasvatyai gurave giva-rupine/.' A series of later grants and 
documents attest the continued recognition of the Sankaracaryas of Kano tn subse¬ 
quent centuries. Documentary evidence, thus, takes back the antiquity of the Kanci 

Matha to the period earlier than the 12th century. 

This conclusion is assailed by some scholars. They hav edoubted the genuineness 
c LU ~ ^ for no cogent reason. T.A.G. Rao apparently sought to 

of the Ga*da Gopala grant for no «ig ^ ^ ^^ J ^ of 

identify the ruler with Kmg; Gaoda years ml or l29 \ and the year 1351 

epigraphic data do no a y d fee too i ate . The argument against 1111 is that 

suggested by H. Krishna Sastn wow ^ ^ J2th after ^ he dedine of the 

Telugu Colas rose into promi u owe ver, is too general since the origins of the 
imperial Colas. This argurne ' cQU j^ be m ore than one Ganda-Gopala or Vijaya 
Telugu-Colas are obscure an fated epigraph cannot be overruled by surmises 

Ganda-Gopala. The evidence o .^ ence while a ruler called Vijaya Ganda Gopala 

and doubts based on imperfect ^ rule . r thg mh century (cf 77je 

certainly existed c. 1300, the ^^O), obviously as feudatories of the Colas. 
Struggle for Empire, pp- 202- / opes back to the 13th and 14th centuries when 
The antiquity of Srngeri ^ffl.^y^anya flourished. Unlike the obscurity which 
Vidyatlrtha, BharatTkrsna an , t his initial epoch of Srngeri lies in the full blaze 

surrounds the early history ° . ' the Sankarite monastic system in the form in 

of history. The credit for organi turies mus t really go to these early pontiffs of 

which it has been known for some c 

Srngeri. c e of some monasteries or matfiashousingSankarite 

It seems, thus, that the existen ^ be CO nceded at least in the south. At the same 
mendicants by the 11th century an un broken tradition of scholars who studied 
time, it is undeniable that there w ^ ^ a y S Q f g^kara himself. Whether Sankara 
Vedanta following Sankara gy a .jnathasas an all India institution remains as 

himself established four or fi ve an institution before the 14th century. But it is 

uncertain as the existence of sU - n g Sankara Vedanta and following the order of 

certain that there were monks stu . who were Eka-dandin sannyasinswithout 

mendicancy as ParamahaW& .. ara himself divided them into ten orders or they 

gikha, sutra or tilaka. Whether Sa* unC ertain. 

came to be so divided later, rem that Srngeri received the patronageofVijayanagara 

Itisonly from the 14 th century w j nto a powerful and influential institution. 

empire and acquired the means ? m ||itant organisation and influence from the 16th 
The Dasanamls similarly acqui* 6 c tra dition of Sankara, thus, is a medieval social 

century at least. The current j^^jritual lineage, 
creation around his ancient bu 
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Unlike the poet, the historian cannot go beyond the critically 
acceptable testimony of his sources which must ultimately be 
derivable from eye-witness accounts. This limitation did not bother 
the medieval biographers of Sankara who claimed to be poets and 
were men of deep faith. These extant traditional biographies of 
Sankara, poetic and credulous, were composed between the 14th 
and 18th centuries under the aegis of the Sankarite monasteries in 
the South What they intended was to refurbish and popularize the 
legend of Sankara as an incarnation and saint. What they suc¬ 
ceeded in creating may be described as the medieval legend of 
Sankara. It may be paralleled by the legend of Buddha as in the 

SU Howe“e"These biographies did not normally intend to invent 

new facts but onlyK>P r ^ en , s what lhe y believed to have been 
with their faith an tradition. That they describe miracles 

ased on more ancl( f . f a j se hood because it is a common and 
cannot be a proo ° , - oera phy. Even the accounts of the New 
inevitable feature o y S derive from eye-witnesses are full of 
Testament which c ai j anma ynotbelievesuchdetailsbuthe 

miracles. The modem ^.j g the falsehood or baselessness 

cannot argue that sue i j ioW the acceptance of the supernatural 

of the accounts. They on ^ eec j f or it s critical examination for 

by the tradition and 

purposes of earthly his °^ sc [ aim to be based on some older texts 
The medieval biog 1 a P or firhat Sankara vijaya which a re no 

called Pracma-&nk a g c i a imed to derive from eye-witnesses, 
longer extant but whi c piaterials between the different extant 
Agreements and conin''^^^ t . g £ romt: ] ie i OS { :sourceS g ivecre( j-| ;)i j_ 
'biographies'as well aS | a ^ kara legend arose as early as the 10th 
ity to this tradition- A e d in the 14th century. If the tradition 
century and was refas 
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about ancient and lost texts is totally rejected, there would be no 
possibility of any kind of biography of Sankara. But this is an 
extreme and unreasoned scepticism at par with those early views 
which rejected the historicity of Buddha and Christ. A more 
reasonable view is to search what material in these biographies 
seems tobe common and derived from a more ancient source. The 
resultant data can be checked in certain respects from unimpeach¬ 
able records. For example, Sankara's writings give evidence of the 
kind of ed ucation he had, of hi^ attitudes towards his teachers and 
rival scholars, of his perception of contemporary society. So 
Sankara's disciples give some facts and personal impressions 
about him. A faint biographical outline of Sankara is certainly 
possible. While certain broad features of his career emerge with fair 
clarity it is impossible to attest particular details precisely. We 
know about his birth and lineage, education, journeying to the 
north, meeting his teachers and engaging in literary activities. He 
did further engage in debates and pilgrimages but these cannot be 
detailed with any degree of reliability. The tendency to update the 
debates and pilgrimages in line with the expectations of a much 
later age played havoc with the older tradition. The later biogra¬ 
phers were unwilling to leave out any later sects or temples from 
the ambit of Sankara's activities! Another unfortunate fact was that 
in some respects the interests and controversies of monastic 
establishments intruded in these texts and have led to flagrant 
contradictions. Thus one version places Sankara's Sarvjha- 
pltharohana and Niryana in KancI with which other versions 
disagree. 

The image of Sankara that emerges from these biographical 
records is not simply that of a young prodigy, scholar, philosopher, 
author, teacher, debator and wandering mendicant but also of a 
yogi, saint. Master of all sciences, including the science of worship 
or Tantra, devotional poet, wandering religious preacher, tolerant 
re ormer and the organiser of a new school and monastic centres.* 

is excellent scholarship, and intellectual acumen are there for 
everyone to see. His spiritual knowledge is attested by the univer- 
sa tradition of his disciples and followers. That he was a most 


number of sculptures are said to give 'portraits' of Sankara—one of these is 
rom an 8th century Pallava shrine in Kanchipuram at Airavatesvaram, the other 
from Rajasthan in the 9th century, cf. Prof. Sivaramamurti in India 'sContribution 
to World nought & Culture (Madras, 1970), p.285. 
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formidable debater is implied in the tradition recorded by the 
Buddhist historian TaranStha and the debate with Mapdanaisa 
central event in his biographies which are not unoften called 

Digviiayaor Vnaya-Althoughthehistoryofhispdgrimagescannot 

~yo vl J y jy loca l legends attesting his visits in 

be reconstructed there am s Badarinath, Nepal, , h e 

farflung parts of 0 , these could have grown up in 
Deccan an do ind j ca t e a feature of the earlier tradi- 

medieval times but tney ^ a doctrina i system is being 

tion. His connecti scholars. Now tradition thinks of 

admitted by so™* nQt as a scholar of the Sankhyan Patanjala 
Sankara as a Yogi nQ rea j contradiction, for although 

Yoga. There is, h °!EL n a V edantic Yogi, not a Sankhyan one, he 
Sankara should have. L reste d inSankhya-yoga, some elements of 
could still havebeen in tem a subordinate place. Thus 

which he admits in 1 m endicant Yogi, Sankara went on to 
beginning his career g r jt u alistic morass into which it had sunk, 
restore Vedanta from teD f maturity in which it was able to more 
toitspurity and anew s o fg u ddhism. Teaching, debating, wan- 
than absorb the challeng ^ mOV j n g religious force. His religious 
dering Sankara became ns whicb a i so evidence his religious 
devotion is patent in his^ ^ o(Jern scholars tend to disagree with 
open-mindedness. Som then tbe i r scepticism does not seem to be 
this traditional belief bn ^ Ankara's authorship of at least some 
based on adequate reas©dmitted by reputed and knowledgeable 
of the stotrasis g ener r,Lita was not inconsistent with his having 
scholars. Sankara's §rya since his doctrine of Upadhi enables 

beenSaiunatasthap^ A under diverse names and forms 

one,to see the same ^ rian modes of worship. Only the principle 

leading to diverse secta erved aS Sankara emphasizes in his 

of Advaita needs to D *£ at $ a nkara was an accomplished Master 
cxitiqaeoiPancaratra 1 tra ditional image but most modem 
of Tantra is a part ot exclude Tantric writings such as 
scholars reject it aS ‘ J, n uine corpus of his works. There is, 
Prapancasara from *\ h et itio prinapu in such reasoning, 
however, an obvi©**^^ a f swrit ingbecause he was not a Tantric 
PrapancasaraisnotSz* beC ause his genuine writings do not 
and he was not a Ta *p leS ! Sankara s connection with Tantncism 

after his visit to Ka^‘J ablis hed the Tantric worship of gnvidya 
Prapancasara and a s 
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a t Srngeri and Kancl. Here too there is no con trad iction because the 
doctrine of adhikara-bheda permitted upasana. Thus Sankara's 
career shows him in its d ifferent stages as Yogi and Jhanin, Bhakta 
and Tantric Siddha, Jivanmukta and Karma-yogin. It must be 
remembered that while Sankara's major commentaries are in the 
context of nirguna-brahma-vidya, his d evotional writings belong 
to the context of sagunopasana. ° 

The most popular of beliefs about Sankara is that he established 
four or five monastic centres called Amanaya-mathas'm the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country and also organized the DasanamTsects of 
mendicants. There are two major difficulties in accepting this 
tradition as such. In the first place trad ition is not unanimous about 
the number of Amnaya-mathas to be attributed to Sankara and the 
subject has been fiercely debated within monastic circles without 
any agreement. The Kancl Matha has acquired great preeminence 
in the present century but its claims of antiquity have been 
disputed by some sympathisers of Srngeri which has the best 
attested history going back to the days when the great empire of 
Vijayanagar was founded. In the second place there are no univer¬ 
sally acceptable ancient records mentioning these monasteries for 
centuries after Sankara. The earliest record in this context is a grant 
wluch has been dated in a.d. 1111 and mentions Sankararya guru 
mKanci.but the dating although most probable is not und isputed. 
From the grant it does seem that even before the 14th century 
Sankante monasteries were known. A Cambodian inscription 
imphes that even at the beginning of the 9th century, teachers 
known by the designation Bhagavat Sankara were famous. The 

Ho? nameS f u r Several S enerati °ns after Sankara in 

his school does suggest that an effective organisation for the 

teaching and dissemination of Sankara's teachings did exist This 

SaAkara himself is;no. definite. The 
an elabo ra r^!'l A ! a/ !f U ^ S f.™™ akeSa Akaratheauthorof 



known excpni fW lm P^ r ial patronage.* Its earlier shape is not 

e^heLSaiikJi" f ,here must h »e b£n some 

_ h stud y Mustering around celebrated monks and 

respectively Ppened t0 Buddhism and Christianity after Asoka and Constantine 
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spread far snd wid Gin the ccmntry. In th is sense as special cen ti es 
of residence and study for monks professing Ad vaita— 'Sankarite' 
monasteries could well go back to Sankara but it is not definitely 
proved that he conceived just four or five Amnaya-mathasand that 
these mathas go back to him in an uninterrupted succession. 
Mathas existed from earlier times as hostels for students or 
residences for mendicants. In Sankara's age there were many 
Pasupata mathas which developed far-flung chains of branch 
mathas in the subsequent centuries. The Buddhists and Jamas had 
a well-developed monastic organisation. It is thus not atall surpris- 

mg that in the course of his peregrinations Sankara might have felt 

the need of such coenobitic organizations where the monks of his 
U 1 ~md Study. But in the absence of hard evidence 

we are imable to^gc^beyond nrere po ? ibi,i.y We know ,h« such 
a system definitely emerged after a few centuries when a great 
system de > t it. The Dasanamis too clearly emerge 

empire decide s ^ century That this monastic system 

1 n t0 J’ St ° ry ° n } - rn dually in the course of centuries is not surpris- 
should grow up g < . y Qr Christian monasticism grew up in a 

m g either. The Bu none of t j ie three cases is the later 

o^nTsaSdevelopmen. totally unconnected with the tdeasof 

the founder. ers j es the date of Sankara must be held 

Despite detailed con ^ j_j e j s no t earlier than Dharmaklrti 
to be between a.d. 65 j ater than Bhaskara, Vacaspati Misra 

and Kumarila, and he lS seems to be the age of anarchy which 
or Sivasoma. His ag e j n t he north and the struggle of the 

succeeded the death o ‘ ^ sou th. It was an age of Pauranic 
Cajukyas and the . anC j declining Buddhism. It was the age of 
cults, rising Tantricism « in the social arena smarta ortho- 

devotional fervour in t more hberal trends in the devotional 
doxy was contending intellectual sphere it was an age when 
and heterodox sects. In ^ j aina heterodoxy was being sought 

the challenge of Buddhis MImamsakas. It was also an 

t obemetbytheNaiy.->y^ n 

age of scientific deve!°P^^ c i a ssical and the early medieval 
Sankara stands betwe ^ gradually evolved the synthesis of 
ages. The Classical Ag e ^ an d gamiyasa. The Smarta-Puranic 
Pravrtti and Nivrtti, numberless gods to the monotheism 

religion had joined theCU of t he Vedic age. Sankara's principles of 
which had evolved out o , rov id ec i these processes of syn- 
Upadhi-bheda and saty a 
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thesis with new intellectual tools. At the same time his exposition 
of the Higher Truth or Paramartha could easily be understood as 
an encouragement to the ideal of ascetic otherworldliness, and it is 
thus that his doctrine became the basis of the monasticism within 
which Vedanta flourished in medieval times. However, whether 
philosophy alone provides an adequate basis for monasticism is a 
moot question. 

That the ideas of Sankara constitute a homogeneous system 
which he expressed without variation, is common ground between 
the traditional and mostmodem interpretationsofhisphilosophy. 
Some scholars, however, have seen a development of ideas in 
{Sankara springing from the changing contexts of worship. Some 
have seen in him a precarious balance of incompatible tendencies. 
There can be no doubt that both of these contentions are substan¬ 
tially just. When {Sankara argues with the Mlmamasakas or some 
older Vedantins he totally rejects any role for Karman in liberation 
which depends on knowledge and knowledge alone. On the other 
hand, he accepts the ancillary role of Karman in the contexts of 
Varnasrama-dharma, surrender to God or worship. He admits 
that while Karman does not directly lead to liberation, it is indi¬ 
rectly useful if it is practised as Karma-yoga. While {Sankara 
emphasises the lack of direct connection between Karman and 
Moksa, the indirect connection which he admits is in itself of 
immense significance in the social as well as the religious context, 
for it recognizes the spiritual value of action performed in the right 
spirit. On the other hand, insofar as Varnasrama-dharma regu¬ 
lated conduct by prescribing social and ritual duties, {Sankara's 
doctrine of the Renunciation of Works ( Naiskarmya ) is stridently 
critical of it but it is not a doctrine of indolent inaction. Although 
best known as the great champion of mendicancy which was later 
monastically organized, Sankara accepts the relevance of Karman 
in spiritual life in more ways than one such as the disinterested 
performance of duty, practice of Yoga, devotional worship and 
social good (iokasahgraha). 

Similarly while Sankara establishes the falsehood of the world 
in the context of spiritual monism ( Brahmadvaita), he argues for its 
reality in his debate with the Buddhists. Against the Vaisesika he 
supports the evolutionism ( Parinama vada) of Sahkhya, but aban¬ 
dons it in the context of ultimate truth where all becoming is 
illusory and nothing is really created ( ajati ). Continuing to use 
terms like sat, cit and even ananda for Brahman, he discards their 
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common empirical meanings, holding them to be significant in a 
unique and non-literal fashion. He denies the reahtyof differences 
but does not reduce reality to the abstraction of Hegelian Sem. 
Reality remains for him unique, partless an in mite. 

Thus Sankara'sTruth is both transcendent and lmmanentBemg 

non-dual it transcends empirical and logical undenstandmg but 
U • A ci ranrhin^canbe given which is not itself undersome 

beingnon- u hi jj over t he real as the result of the 

ve.l. Sankara <>«cr*“ d , J^ ndenl on reality itself and projecting 
power of obscure t he^matrix of finite creation. The empirical 
Names and Forms c contains a mutual superimposition of 

truth of common 1 e ' 'f a j se Sankara's philosophy is one of 
what is true and w . a riW hich would separateunitive truth from 

reflective discrimination wnicn k 

the divisiveness of err ° r hi]osoD hy. It is also a religion of salvation. 

But it is more than a p * ^ ^ u( . j s not t he ne g a ti 0 n of life as 
Mukti is determined as ^ ^ jj van mukti. Unfortunately it is the 

may be seen from the con ^Qctrines which gained currency in 
negative image of - an jgyoted itself whole-heartedly to the 

medieval times when a g a i ns t theistic Vedanta and upheld 
waging of a polemics v . as the ideal forms of social life, 
mendicancy and rnona ^ Renaissance there was a natural revul- 
During the modern In 1 attern pt has been growing to reinterpret 
sion against this and an c ^ jyi 0 hun Roy understood the BSB as a 
Advaita and Sankara. e ven q Bhattacharya protested 

system of monotheism^^^ rade jg vara j n Ankara's thought, 
against the attempt to reca pt u re the dynamism of Sankara's 
Vivekananda sought ° ^ dvaita a universal religion. Ramana 
Naiskarmya and saw 1 ^ the practical meaning of Advaiticprac- 
Maharsi has rediscovery ot hers have sought to interpret its 

tice. Radhakrishnan an gjct using comparisons from Western 
theory in the modern c reli g ious reformers and philosophers, 
philosophy. Apart fr0l \ t t o rediscover Sankara in his original 
historians too have s ° u 

pre-medieval form- hm advaita of Sankara is not a 'Concealed 
To conclude, the Bra g famavada indifferent to enlightened 
form of Nihilism', *° r denunciation of Works a species of escap- 
human values, nor his teX tual and relative, not absolute and 
ism. His negations are designe d to lead man to the fullest self- 
»final. His philosophy annihilation. The transcendence of 

realization, not to sU ! C the universal and infinite unity of ground 
differences only revea 
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reality. Even though a commonplace, it is worth recalling that 
Sankara s own life is the standing refutation of the charges of 
nihilism, metaphysical and socio-ethical, against him. 

'If Vedanta is the national religion'' of India and its universal- 
ism at the same time, and if its unique combination of spirituality 
and reason makes it a philosophical religion, it is to Sankara, after 
the Upanisadic seers, that the credit should go.'* 


* 


Vide the author s £arikaracarya - Vicara 
House, New Delhi, 1991), p.116. 
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This book is an indispensable and enduring source-book foi 
understanding the life and thought of the great Acharya. 

—Dr. M. Sivaramakrishna 

Prabuddha Bharata, Sept. 1996 

...The author has endeavoured to discover the original Sankara 
rather than be content with the Sankara as represented by the 
medieval religious thinkers and intellectuals. 

—R.T. Vyas 
Journal of Oriental Institute, 
Vol. XLVI, Nos. 1-2, Sep.-Dee. 1996 

This is indeed a remarkable book. Prof. Pande should be 
thanked for his sincere attempt to place the life and work of 
Sankara in the proper perspective, shorn of all myths and 
legends, showing up in this process Sankara s multifaceted genius 
in all its glory. 

Vedanta Kesari, Dec. 1995 


Pande does track the cultural dynamics of Sankara s interpretei s 
by rather exhaustive research into traditional biographical 
literature, accounts or references in Puranic literatuie, in 
monastic traditions, and so on, and presents a straight torward 
description of Sankara’s complex relations with Buddhism and 
Jainism, Mimamsa, Sankhya, Nyaya and other orthodox 
schools. 

—Elliot Deutsch 
The University of Hawai'i 
TheJournal of Asian Studies, Vol. 54: 4 
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